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TWO EASTER ISLAND TABLETS IN BERNICE PAUAHI BISHOP MUSEUM, HONOLULU. Blf 

X>r: A. M^eum Fellow. ^ 

4 Smce the time when Eaate? MaM tablets were first discovered by Bishop Tepano Jausseh of 
I' lahiti, they have been regarded as highly valuable objects. With few exceptions, the early mission- 
aries and visitors to the island made every attempt to secure these rare and precious documents. 
In the beginning the natives apparently showed no reluctance to part with the tablets, but Father 
Zumbohn, a missionary on the island in 1866-1870, teUs thafa beautiful tablet 135 cm. long, which 
. he had purchased from a native, was lost or destroyed ‘ out of jealousy.’ FossibJy many tables were 
burned by the natives. It- is sheer calumny to state that they viero destroyed by" order of the 
missionaries, who, pH the contrary, tried their utmost to save them. 

We krtow of the existence of sixteen authentic tablets in several institutions. To these may be added 
a few objects bearing tablet signs for ornamental or other purposes. Most of these tablets'havc been 
mentioned or desmbed in scientific pap^. The Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, in Honolulu, owns 
two tablets and afi:agment of a third, i TBeSe have never been described and have pa.s.sed unnoticed bv 
tho^ who have studied the subject. $hb fragment of tablet was acquired on Easter Island, in 
1886, b\ Liciiiena,Ht byrnonds of Die U,S.S. MoMcdn and was lat^r presented to the Museum 
The Bernice Bushop Museum also has a piece of wood (B. 3622J bearing twentv-two tablet si<rns 
This specimen is not described here, as its authenticity is doubtful. The signs appear to have been 
I i^cmd^th a steel implement, and do not ^ow the regularity and beauty of outline which characterize 
the original tablets. Modem natives of Easter Island are fully aware of the great value of the tableim- 
Many of them have specialfred in the manufacture df limitations. Several fa,ked toblete, purchased on 
the island in recent times, have reached private or pnfoKc collections, Avhere they l^ld m genuine 
: specimens. Among these mddem tablets is one in thp Lateral., Muserem i^ Kdme ((jlq;*. 644^). 

The tablet in the British Museum was acquired by that ins®u<aoH, hot Ibi:^ affr (1903). Judging 
from photographs, this tablet does not apjiear to me to be a relic of Itie ancient mltetrhqf Easter Igland; 
The signs are poorly engraved and .sugge.st the style of modern artists,^ Faked tablets had been made 
on the island prior to 1882, as evidenced by a wooden gOr^t acquired by a (^rman olfioer of the 
Hyena in that year. This gorget bears signs unmi.stakably Of recent origin. It is pi’cser\Td in the 
Australian Museum.2 

-The two tablets in the Bishop Museum are in poor condition. The wood i.s partly rotted, as if it iiad 
beeri exposed to weathering for a long period, and it .ihas heen partially destroyed by insects. The 
remammg signs appear on one surface only, the other surface being entirely decayed. Probably these 
tablets were kept for some time in a cave, and the side lying on the ground wa« greatl v injured bv the 
damp soil. ^ 

1 BaltOD, O M., On an inacHbed wooden tablet from ^^^Thorpe,- W.' W.,' 4m^^‘ m>om' gimm from ‘ 

iLOBter Jdand (Rapa-nm), the. Britush Mv^seum ; ]VLvjs-, Uapa-^nui {Eaater t \rol 33 ' 
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The best-preserved specimen is shown in 
Plate A (Bernice Bishop Museum, B. 3629). It 
is 12 inches long, 3| inches wide, and f inch thick. 
The tablet was partially destroyed by fire, as may 
be surmised from the charred portions on it. The 
signs have been incised according to the best 
classical tradition of Easter Isiand carving. The 
width of the groove leaves no doubt as to the 
authenticity and antiquity of the specimen : the 
symbols W’^ere engraved with a shark's tooth or 
an obsidian point. The same skill and the same 
vigour of design, which made the hest tablets of 
Easter Island real works of art, characterize the 
execution of this tablet. On the surface left 
intact the signs form eleven rows. The characters, 
of which 120 are still legible, cover an area 4 by 
5 inches. In conformity with the ordinary pattern 
of Easter Island tablets, the rows of signs are 
reversed alternately. 

The second tablet (B, 3623), shown in figures 
2 and 3, is 27^ inches long, 3|- inches wide, and 
1 inch thick. One surface is flat; the other is 
convex and contains the twenty-five unobhterated 
signs, which are all around a natural hole in 
tlie wood. 

The fragment of tablet (B. 445) given by an 
officer of the Mohican is 2\ inches long and 
I inch wide. It shows only three characters. 

The catalogue written hy J. L. Young gives 
the following information about the tablets : 
Some, at least of the tablets are said to contain 
the catch words of chants and recitals, but 
no satisfactory interpretation has been arrived 
“ at, notwithstanding the efforts of myself and 


[January, 1988. 

of others with the assistance of natives of 
Eapa-nui. According to these latter, the 
lettering refers to local matters, such as planting, 
fishing, land titles, etc., and is not historical 
in the sense of relating events wffiich occurred 
outside of Bapa-nui. However, it must not 
be forgotten that what the present generation 
of natives say about the tablets is pure imagi- 
nation; they really know nothing of their 
origin. The natives say that such a figure repre- 
'' sents 'a chief sitting on his land.'; another 
figure, that of ‘ the Pleiades ’ ; still another, 
that of a ' piece of land in culture,' but I am 
of opinion that all these are merely guesses.” , 
Interest in the tablets was revived a few years 
ago when an Hungarian linguist, Mr. de Hevezy,^ 
pointed out striking and ' incontrovertible paral- 
lels ' between the pictographic script discovered 
in the ruins of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, in 
the Indus Valley, and certain signs pf Easter 
Island tablets. The examples shown by Mr. 
de Hevezy were so striking and so perfect tl^t 
no doubt could be entertained about the relation- 
ship between the two writings. Though Easter 
Island is almost at the antipodes of the Indus 
and its culture is separated from that of India 
hy 5,000 years, the similarity of the two ' writings ' 
was too great to be attributed to chance. Scien- 


^ Guillaume de Hevezy, Sur une> 6criture Oc^anienne 
paraissant d'origine n^oUtique. Bulletin de la Soci^t6 
Prehistorique Prangaise, Kos. 7-8, Le Mans, 1933. 

Id., Osterinselschrift und Indm$chrift. Orientalische 
Literaturzeitung. Leipzig, 37. Jahrg. 13^. 11, November, 
1934, pp. 666-674. 
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tifio authorities took a definite stand in the 
question and considered the parallels as evident. 
I happened to compare the examples chosen by 
Mr* de Hevezy with the original photographs of the 
Mohenjo-daro seals published by Sir John 
Marshall and with the catalogue of the Indus 
signs prepared by Dr. G. H. Hunter: To my 
surprisCj I discovered that most of the Indus 
or Easter Island signs presented by Mr. de Hevezy 
lacked the accuracy desirable in such work. 
He has taken regrettable liberties with the signs. 
When restored to their original proportions or 
outlines, identical signs in his list ceased to show 
any similarity. For instance, he compares to 
an Easter Island sign a symbol of the Mohenjo- 
daro script which, as reproduced by him, repre- 
sents a man wearing a sort of kilt (fig. 3, No. 10). 
The Indus seal on which this figure appears 
is broken, and half of the image is missing. In 
the catalogue, the missing part has been indicated 
as usual by shading. Mr, de Hevezy makes a 
kilt of this conventional marking and compares 
the sign thus reconstructed to an Easter Island 
figure whose lower part is hatched. 

The sign which Mr. de Hevezy compares to an 
Easter Island symbol representing a wooden 
breastplate {rei-miro) has been inaccurately 
reproduced (fig. 4, No, 6). The small strokes 
at fhe ends of the curve have been fused with the 
cttrved line so as to make the sign resemble more 
dr less the outline of the Easter Island design. 
Most of the signs have been submitted to similar 
adjustments. 

If we discard these inaccuracies, the resem- 
blances between Mohenjo-daro script and Easter 
Island ‘writing' become extremely few and 
are reduced to simple geometrical signs. Mr. de 
Hevezy contends that his drawings prove his 
discovery more eloquently than words. I shall 
foUow his example and show that figures are more 
persuasive than comments. In figure 4 the column 
to the left has the Mohenjo-daro signs copied 
from photographs of the seal, in the central 
column are parallels presented by Mr. de Hevezy, 
and in the third column are the Easter I^and 
symbols as they usually appear on the tablets. 
I may mention the fact that among hundreds of 
variants of the different signs which appear on 
the tablets, Mr.- de Hevezy has picked out variants 
or isolated cases without paying any attention 
to the series of deformations and shapes a single 
sign is hound to take. In his comparisons 


he has applied the method of certain linguists 
who compare at random words from two 
languages without considering roots or derived 
forms. 



I’m. B. EASTBR TSLAl^D TABXOT (B. 3623) KST THK BEBKICE 
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JTlO. 4, COMPARISON BETWEEN THE SYMT30I,.S OE THE EASTER ISLAND TABLETS AND THE WRITINO OF OTHE INDC-S 
: • • ’ ’ CIVILIZATLON 


The , ludus script coiiaparted with almost any 
prirmtive pictography shows a wider range oi 
parallels than . those it exhibits with Easter 
Island symbol. 

We do not know the age of the tablets. Mr. cJe 
Hevezy thinks- that they may be thousands ot 
ye^^ra old:' On/this question one fact is certain : 
i^e lalrgest tablet' in existence (the Tahua tablet 
; (' The Oar .^) in the Museum of Brainc-Lecorate) 
has been oarved . on a European oar. The signs 


on this tablet are perfect and the authenticity of 
this tablet has never, been questioned, not evm 
by Mr. de Hevezy. 

The college of rongorongo men who preserved 
the Easter Island traditions and who carved the 
tablets existed under the same name in M'an- 
gareva and in the Marquesas - the two groups 
of islands whose cultures show the strongest 
a.ffinities wdth Easter Island. 

Figure o is m poge J. 


burying the hatchet. By M. iMcas Bridges, Tierra del Fuego?^ 


2 


The tribe of Ona or Shilonum whicli once 
inhabited the greater part of the main 


7; Hr. Bridges . is a sheep fanner in the island of 'Tierra. 
del .His father was a missionary there, and ho 

himself was bom and hrotight np among the Yshgan. 
,'He initiated into the Ona tribe and it is about these 
people that .he has' 'written.-— Edwtx W. Smith. 


islapd. of Tierra del Euego have been written 
api'Spbketi about so much that in this country 
they hebd^;^h^ introduction: As a facc^ 

they p;r^b^^ extinct, .and it is doubtful 
if 100 purC-blboded survivors could be fquiid. 
With a still shaallfer number of half-bredds; these 
have taken to the life of a small settler^ or find' 
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jobs aj5 shepherds, a fe^v inaking good wages at 
contract-shearing during the season. 

These people liave many int^esthig ;cmstoms 
and ceremonies dating back, without doubt , 

' to- the distant past when the Ona were one with 
the Tehuelches of Patagonia, and when the natives ; 
of London; and Paris searched diligently for 
flints with which to make their knives or an*o\v 
heads. 

Keariy thirty ye^rs ago it w-as the writers 
good forijtine to.be present at a ceremony whicli 
he has not been able to trace to any other tribe, 
so he 'i^ill write it hero before it is for ever for- 
gotten. In order to make the picture clear it 
will be well tn take a glimpse at the state of 
Oha society in the early days of the present 
century. 

The southern half of Tierra del Fuego in its 

[ 


full breadth, from Cape San Diego in the Elast 
to Admiralty Sound in the West, had no settle- 
ment south of ]\Ir. Jose Menendez*^ farm., the 
' Primera Argentina ' at the Rio Grande, to the 
coast of the Peaglo Channel : and except by 
the ‘ Expedition of limits ’ (Frontier Commission), 
and one or two adventurous wanderers, was 
practically unexplored. • The larger part of this 
land is mountainous, and up to the level of 
perpetual snow covered either wiili forest or bog, 
generally quite impassable for a horse. Over 
this diflicult country wandered perhaps 400 
of the Ona tribe, Ii\dn.g chiefly on guanaco meat, 
hut sometimes going to the Atlantic coast for 
fish, seal, or sea birds. They also ate a certain 
amount of tree fungus, tree-sap, and, in the 
northern parts, some camp rats (tucuiucu)^ 
These mountain-men in Tierra del Fuego, as in 
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other parts of the world, ^^ere not famous for 
their love of peace ; and had solved the problem 
of overcrowding by murderous feuds between 
the clans, and even between families. The 
much-hunted guanaco and the few wild geese 
were in those days exceedingly shy and difficult 
td approach, so that it took a very good man 
when armed only with a bow and arrows to keep 
his family and. old foil?: supplied with meat. 
In addition to this an eii^emy might be hiding 
behind a rock or in any clump of trees in ambush, < 
so it is not to be wondered at that the survivors 
were very tough and enduring ; with the sight 
and hearing tuned to an incredible sharpness, 
and an intuitidn which seemed hke some sixth 
sense. In spite of all this, however, I believe that 
in normal times more men amongst the forest 
Ona lost their lives at one another’s hands than 
from, all other causes combined. 

Settled at Cambaceres, a section of the Harber- 
ton fatm at the eastern end of the Beagle Channel, 
the writer, a native of the country, had special 
facilities for gaining the friendship and confidence 
of these people, and often went for a considerable 
time to share their prmitive lives and rude, 
sometimea scanty, fare, 

" ' At the time of this story, the central Northern 
, groups were encroaching more and more on the 
hunting grounds of the scattered Southern and 
Eastern elans, who at times sank their party 
feuds to combine against them ; thus all parties 
were dwindling sadly, the last horrible affair 
having cost the Northerners, who were surprised 
at daybreak, six men and either six or seveir 
womeh, and the attacking party one man, 
Yoknolpo; 

Over a year before this event the Northerners 
had found an opportunity to surprise the Southern 
party and killed five men and two hoys in revenge 
for the recent murder of two of their party by 
the mountameers. Ope of the Northerners had 
secured a rifle some time before by' shooting a 
miner near Cabo Auricosta with an arrow, and 
rids, comhined with the fact that they surprised 
their enemies when the latter were very disunited^ 
gave them the great advantage. The Southerners 
! ha4 i^ew ohtained three rifles fropx ^ certain white 
mph called Contreras, who, I am glad to say, was 
ootLdeinned tq a long term of imprisonment, 
though for another crime he conihaitted shortly 
afterwards. These three rifles, with ammunition, . 
of which tixe opposite party flad long ago finished 


their small supply, combined with an early 
morning surprise, gave the Southerners a great 
advantage, in spite of which, however, one 
famous veteran, Cautempohl, who, it is said, 
had never run away from a fight without killing 
a man, lived up to his reputation for, though 
armed only with his bow and arrows, he doubled 
back in a thicket, killed tlie most venturesome 
of his pursuers and managed to get away with 
his rifle. Some of the Northern women, finding 
the corpse, in their rage started to mutilate it, 
when Yoknolpe's nephew, returning from the 
pursuit armed with a rifle, shot six or seven of 
them. Except in legend such a thing was 
unheard of, and even the murderer’s own people 
were shocked, the women looking away or hiding 
their faces when he passed, reminding him of it 
till his violent end a few years later. 

By kidnapping three of their children and 
putting them on an island where tflpre were 
some gopd folk, I was .able to bargain with 
the parents and collect two of the rifles, returning 
the children, but it was impossible for these 
people to understand or approve" of a friend 
who could, not share their hatred, for their enemies 
or join them in their raids. I, still wandered 
freely through the country and visited all parties, . 
but knowing full well that a firearm was a great 
temptation, and that if evil was determined 
it would be a surprise and I should have no chance 
at all, deemed it at .times more prudent to go 
'Unarmed, ■ 

Tflis uncertain existence, however, was most 
trying, and at last it was possible to arrange a 
meeting for reconciliation at a place near the 
Atlantic coast called Najmish, now known as 
Old'Viamonte. ' 

A considerable numbe:c of the Nbrtlieriiers ^ 
were encamped on the edge of a large wood, and 
^the Soiitiierners, haying previously sent a mes- 
senger, came up iopenly and made their epcamp^ 
ment in a wood across the open grass land, aboat 
half a mile away. As the afternoon drew on 
both , parties — ^the men painted in red and white 
spots and lines, several patterns which had 
certain meaning for the initiated — gathered on . 
the nearer edges of their respective woods, and 
the Southern men came across at a brisk w^ 
followed by their women and children. The 
visitors stacked their bows and quivers of a^O’^s 
near by, and drawing up to within a: few yatds 
of the others, who were seated, spoke quietly 
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and with dignity^ one at a time, some of them 
soon sitting down. The Northern men answered 
them in much the same maimer, and the burden 
of trhat they said was,, • There are very few men 
^ left now. We are the same people (related). 

Why should we h#e one another till there are 
^ none left ? We ate not angry any more.’ Cer- 
tainly their short remarks absolutely lacked 
the eloquence winch any considerable meeting 
eyofced among the Yaghans of the Beagle 
Channel and Southern Islands, but they said 
all that was needed ; while some of the women, 
not to forget their grief, broke in with low 

Siiddenly, a young man from among the 
Southerners stepped up to the man he considered 
he had injured most and, taking five arrows from 
beneath his guanaco skin robe handed them to 
him and walked off to a distance of about sixty 
or seventy yards, ^ then facing the company he 
removed his mocassins and threw aside the 
guanaco skin robe, his only garment. The five 
arrows mentioned had had the barbed flint or 
glass heads removed, ^d about half an inch 
from the ends a piece of sinew or thin hide was 
bound tightly round, making a button, the size 
of a dheriryj to prevent the arrow penetrating. 
The recij)ieut, drawing to the front, dropped his 
robe to the five arrows in quick 

succession with aU his force at his opponent, who 
■wm supposed to run or trot toward him dodging 
the arrows as he came. 

The Southern men of any value had each 
provided himself with five arrows, and selecting 
in most cases different opponents went through 
the same performance. The Northerners, when 
the others had finished, produced their prepared 
arrows and most of them did the same, allowing 
their most conspicuous enemy his five shots. 
When the man acting as target failed to draw 
nearer to his adversary, but rather showed off 
by prancing about heedlessly, his own people 
(not his adversary’s) remarked it, and some 
of the older men, speaking among themselves, 
remarked that a certain Shishcolh not only 
jumped about needlessly but was incorrectly 


2 Note^ 5 1933.— Meeting an old Ona today who 

was present at the ceremony described, he teUs me, 
on talking the matter over, * that my memcry is bad 

* ^d the first arrow was fired at not less than 80 to 

* 90 yards, and the nearest at Yoiyolh not under 40.^ 


painted. Once each volley was over, the 
actors resumed their robes and joined the 
onlookers. 

The quickness of sight and movement displayed 
by most of these men was surprising, but in 
spite of this more than one had a slight wound 
of which, of course, he took no notice. One 
very small medieine-man from the Northern 
group, middle aged but exceedingly active, called 
Yoiyolh, selected a famous killer, HaJimink, 
from among the Southerners, tod giving him 
five arrows made a really beautiful exhibition 
of dash and agility. The flight of the arrow 
is so swift one can hardly follow it with the 
eye across that short space, yet little Yoiyolh 
darted towards his opponent and escaped without 
a scratch, so quickly and exactly did he dodge 
and duck. He reserved his little show wisely 
till the last, and it gave rise to favourable 
Comment which led to general chat and even 
laughter. 

Bor two or three days there was friendly 
intercourse between most of the individuals, 
visits being exchanged, the women going fishing 
together, and the lads meeting in friendly wrest- 
ling, very different from the rough wrestling the 
men of different clans indulge in at times. The 
feud was over, and though there have been two 
or three fatal individual quarrels since, there 
have been no planned raids or fighting between 
clans and families. 

The Ona assert that this is a very ancient 
ceremony only taking place when all are agreed 
that a feud should end ; that none of the young 
men had seen it performed in earnest, but the 
elder ones had seen or taken part in it long ago, 
and that it was strong promise not to fight any 
more ; that never more or less than five arrows 
were used, prepared by the man they were to 
be shot at. 

They occasionally played at dodging arrows, 
for practice in battle, much in the mtoher 
described, calling the game jdh. They would also 
use their robe as a shield, and I have been told 
that held slack at arm’s length they were quite 
useful to check an arrow even when fired in 
earnest. Lads, too, were often pelted with tree 
fungus or pebbles and grew expert at dodging 
them. 

But the order ha's come to move on and 
these things are no more, and will npt copie 
again. 
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FlfS. 1. TliJfl t’aO G:’i15Ts’ mask on a T-INTEL ;ffKbM BKI, GA^ODIA. 

Vhotogm'ph hy the Ecolc Frangaisc (U VExtr^m& Ofimt; 

.THE T'AO T*IEN MASK. By Major Erik Seidenfadany B^koh^ 


3 In Man, 1936, 3, Dr. Leonhard Adam writes 
on. the art of the ]Nforth-West Indians, the 
Haidas, and of Chinese paraU.els such as a certain 
. relief on the low-er border of a bronze bell, dating 
back to the times of the Chou dynasty, showing 
the T'ao T'ien mask in the centre surrounded by 
, a criss-cross of ornaments which are disentangled 
as tw^o sjTnmetrical pairs of stylized animals— 
snakes and dragons. This motif he finds again 
in certain w^ood- carvings executed by the Haida 
Indians of British Columbia, and thereby coimex- 
ions between Asiatic and American art motives 
are established. 

To students of ancient Cambodian art there is, 
of course, a much nearer parallel to be found in 
the classic ornamentation of the lintels of the 
temple towers of the Khmer. , 

A certain type of the ornamentation of the 
Khmer lintel, classified by the late Major Lunet 
de Lajonquiere in bis monumental w'ork Inven- 
taire descriptif des monuments du Cambodye^ 
I, (1902), p. Ixxxi, as type HI, is described as 
follows : — Au centre une tete do monstre est 
■* representee de face, les yeux sont ronds et 
“ saillants, la gueule cst largemcnt ouvertCj des 
pattes maigres et crochues apparaissent parfbis 
k hauteur' du cou. II supporte un socle sur 
lequel est representee, debout on assise, mais 
‘‘ toujoiiTS de face, une divinitc braraanique. De 


la gue^Ie du monstre partent deux guirlandes 
que, suivahts d’abord une ligne horizontale ,k 
la partie mediane du paiuieau, se recourbent 
ensuite pour venir se terminer en volutes de 
‘‘ fcuillage dans les angles inferieures .... 

Des cavaliers, des danseuvses, des adoratcurs, 
“ des lions issants, des animaux fantastiques 
sont parfois melees a cette ornamentation,” 
As will be seen from this description tod the 
photograph (Fig. 1) of a sculptured Imtel from 
the temple at Phnom Dei, Cambodia, which has 
been placed at my disposal by the courtesy of the 
Ecole Fran 9 aise d’Extreme Orient, Hanoi, there 
can be no doubt that the Cambodian motif is 
paralleled bj" that of the Chou djmasty. In this 
connexion I should, like to draw^ attention to a, 
recent study by M. Henri March al, Chief of the 
Archaeological Service of the Ecole Eran 9 aise 
d’Extreme Orient Des influences etrangeres dans, 
Vari et la civilisalions Khmers, Saigon, 1936. 

In this study M. Marchal opines that the 
Cambodian civilization and art are an outcome of 
the blending of two civilizations, a western and an 
eastern. The latter lie calls the Oceanian civili- 
zation, whose cradle is unknown hut the traces of 
which are found from Central America via the 
Pacific, Insulinde and India as far a.s to Madagas- 
car. The head of the monster, Makara or Rahu, 
in Chinese called T'ao T’ien, aiid in Java Kala, is 
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,Mi<J in OcsailiA; 

He tcaces the origin of this element to the head- 
huniihg^ habits of certain primitive people— *Wa, 
Hayak, and tribes in Hew Gtdnea end^ Sontii 
America), who nse tiie heads of slain Oneinies for 
protective magical purposes. As we know of the 
important r61e that magic played in ^e earliest 
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forms of art, right back to the cave, pa^thjgs ^4 
:soulptures of the Cro-Magnon and 
people' (thotigh I for one am not prepared to ^ 
acehpt the .theory that all art originated fiom 
magio), it seems that M.' Marbhal is right in his 
theory of the oii^ ot the motif of the above 
mentioned oniametit . 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

Economic Lim and Technology of the Y^i of 

4 Botel Tobago. Summary of a Com'mumcafion 
pr^eni^ by Mr. E. R. Leach, 23 Nonember, 
1937«> 

]&otd! Tobago k a small island near Formosa and 
Japanese territory. It is inhabited by an isolated 
Indonesian community called the Yami, ^ whe^e 
closest cultural affinities appear to be will?, the 
inhabitants of Batan Islands immediately to the 
North of the Philippines. . 

The Tiapcr is ehieflv concerned with a description, 
of the material aspects of Yami culture but the 
aim is not so much to go into elaborate technical 
details as to demonstrate the interdependency of 
the form and the functions , of particular designs. 
In so doing it is necessary to attack the belief that 
the historkal division of culture can be traced 
by comparing similar tricks of technical dtyign 
^vdlich may arise tinder different cultural conditions. 
Technique may bo so violently modified by the 
(Effects of cultural and pliysical environment that 
the soarch for diiiasionist origins bocomt^ not so 
much invalid as irrelevant. My own interest is not 
to search for freatoh peculiarities, but to examine 
how the technicar apparatus is interrelated with the 
social and economic context. . o * i 

Beferring to Mr. Horneirs accoiuit of the Betel 
Tobago boat in Man, 1936, 200, I point out tho 
weaknesses of any such purely technological argu- 
ment, which entirely ignores the cultural enyron- 
ment of the material object. Mr. JTomell 
stressed the significance of the comb cleat rib 
{ittachmeiit of the Botel Tobago boat, but by 
demonstrating that a similar device is incor- 
porated in the Yami house designs, I argue that 
the implications of such a feature have no spocitic 
reference to boat design but only to the typo of 
took in general use. In a further discussion of boat 
design I point out that the Yami boats are 
propelled by oars and not by paddles, and that 
this is not a purely arbitrary alternative but is 
a fact .related to the lateral stability and buoyancy 
of the graft in question, which factors in turn cy.n 
only be Considered in the light of the particular 
clima;ti.c conditions in which the boats are used. 
Similarly, when discussing house design, I seek to 
show that all the seeming peculiarities of structure 
can be regarded as a perfectly logical deduction 
from environmental cirenrastanee, and that material 
design and socia.l use are exactly adjusted to fit 
into one another. A brief description of the cycle 


institute : PROCEEDINGS. 

of ilie Yami ('conomic year particularly in relation 
to the flving-fish season explains how such seomingly 
unrelated factors Imve their effect even upon 
details of material design. The Yami conceptions 
copioetning government, wealth, and ownership are 
ohly treated superficially. Pottery making, weaving, 
ami clothes in gCTunnl are disou.ssed less thoroughly 
than the house and boat construct-ion. Tl.ie argu- 
ment concerning a parti (^ular typo of light coconut 
fibre ‘ cuirass ’ show\s , that a purely difwora^, 
explanation on the basis of techmque alOne W;pnld 
be misleading, and that even a superficial w 

this object within its cultural oontfext must laW On , 
immediately into the eompHcated byways -of Yaani 
law and religion. 

Si)ocimens of Yjuni clothes and iinploments were 
oxhilnted, with photogrflLphs and drawings. 

H’ho aim throughout is to mfiko the Yami material 
ihe. basis for a more general argument designed to 
show that tho usual arbitrary distinction between 
material and social culture serves no i.iseful purpose 
in modern. anthropolag>'. 

African Ethnology and the New World Negro. 

5 Summary of a Co^mminication j/resenied by 
Professor Melville J, Herskomts, 14. December, 

1937. . f 

This paper continues a previous discussion ol 
research into the cultures and pliysical types o.f 
Kew World Ntigroes and their relatcrl ancestral 
West African forms.^ In this earlier difscussion, it 
was indicated that on th<' basis of study in the 
ITnited States, and field-work carrkd on in Dutch 
Guiana (Suriname) and elsewhere in tho West 
Indies, it seemed apparent that certain W^t 
African cultural types wme localized in specific 
regions of the New World, and that aboriginal 
tradition had been retained to a greau^r degree 
than had previously been recognized. 

An expedition to West Africa in 1031, and anotiior 
to Haiti in 19.34, clarified mwiy points concorr^g 
the relationship between New World and West 
African cultures. In West Africa, research was 
conducted in that re-gion of tlie Guinea Coast to 
which all contomporarj' slaving accounts, as well 
as experience in Dutch Guiana had pointed as the 
most important locale for work, since it sacked 
that it was tho cultures centred liere that, had been 
most important in fixing the patterns of New W orld 
Negro life. Though the major porti on of the avail - 
“rMAN, 1931, 06. 
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able tini-e was spent in Dahomey, whoso cnitnre has extending their -field to the British Islands of the 
been relatively ignored by modern ethnographers, Caribbean and British Honduras, where many Negro 
opportunity was taken to visit the Yoruloa of cultures exist that are relatively unstudied. In this 
Nigeria and the Ashanti of the Gold Coast. Field way, the analysis of cultural dynamics made possible 
work in Haiti was carried on in an isolated valley by the use of data resulting from the historical 
of the island where, next to Suriname, African accident of the slave-trade to the New World can 
culture has been retained in greater purity than bo made under conditions of increasingly strict 
perhaps anywhere else in the New World. Hero it scientific control, and the problems of the hatiire 
was possible actually to draw on the background of and mechanisms of cailture can to this degi’eo be the 
first-hand experience in West Africa, especially better understood. 

Dahomey, from which much of Haitiaai peasant 

culture has derived. As a result it could be deter- Recent Work in ■ Southern Rhodesia.. Bepoi't by 
mined how the Negiues of the island had amal- C F, PosseU, Local Correspondent of the Eoyal 
gamated West African and' European customs so 0 Anthropological 'Tnst>iiute, Flumtree, ' 

as to form the complex mosaic that constitutes the Blood Grouping Expedition.- — ^Recently Dr. R. ' 
living culture to be found to-day a culture from Elsden Dew, M.D., and Mr. J, de Bruijne of the 
which important conclusions are to be drawn as to S.A. Institute for Medical Rese^oh, paid a visit to 
the manner in which cultures having different this district and made tests of the blood of the 
patterns may on contact merge these into a going Makaranga group of natives. It was the object of 
concern. . the expedition to make further tests of , the larger 

Methodologically, the simultaneous employment groups of natives in other parts of Southern 
of historical sources and comparative ethnographic Rhodesia, and then proceed north with the same 
analyses is to be considered a development of the object. The expedition had in view the possibilities 
past few years. But little of this type of attack of Jinking up with the work done by the French 
had been previously attempted, and, even then, and Egyptian authorities on the samef ; ^ 

this approach was utilizied where there was no Northern Africa, thus in due course t6 be; able , to 
possibility of working in full-blooded cultures such compile a comprehensive map of the , blood , tesfs . 
as are found among New World Negroes. However, covering the Continent of Africa. , 
because -of the application to the probl^s of the Ethnological Oollectiom, — The Bul^’woyo Museum 
New Wprld Negro of historical materials and ethno- authorities are anxious to obtain col l(M:t ions o\ 

, graphic documents in the manner indioatod, we ethnological material for the Natioi‘3al Museum, 
to-day know the tribal derivations of these folk to One can only welcome this effort,, at the same, 
a far more precise degree than has heretofore been deplore the fact that it is being done so late. More 
thought possible. - than 25 years ago I mad© the first effort to interest 

, Stih another r^ult of this research has been to our authorities in the importance of securing 
indicate tlie usefulness of , a knowledge of. New ethnological collections truly representative of the 
World Negro cuHaires to students of West African culture of the indigehous population of Southern 
societies, as it has been foiuid that work in this Rhodesia. This and subsequent efforts led to no 
former region can give leads for the disQOvery of results, for apart from olYiciaJ apathy, there was 
aboriginal institutions, attitudes, and values that, always the stock yaply, ‘ no funds are ava, liable for 
in the complexity of West African cultures, seem ‘ this purpose.’ , ■ ' , 

at times to have boon overlooked. Though not fifty years liavo elapsed since this 

These New World Negro data can afeo give a con- Colony , camo under European administration, one 
Yeinent, check on certain findings of the field-worker is struck by the fact how rapidly native culture ha,s 
in West Africa, for he can be sure of results where, become submerged. . 

similar findings emerge from, study among New In my extensive travels in. Southern Rhodesia, 
World Negro cultures. Finally, and most impor- I have found corOparatively very little Icift of the 
taptly, this approach gives the student a tool which old culture,; N^ive arli and , crafts lind little 
he can erdploy to obtain a sense of the cultural expression in the form of objects of ethnological 
; y aides held by the West .^friOan, since the ^-f^loan interest, It is hnainly on the outer fringes of sphae 
traits of New World Negro cultures that have most districts where anything of real interest may sti|t 
persisted can be regarded as those which, the total be obtained: ' ^ 

historical situation being allowed fpr, are lodged For instahee, in the Northern section of the 
most deeply in the., ancestral aboriginal traditions. Darwin district, fine ceramic work is fairly plentiful ; 

It can therefore be said that in the past few years in the Eastern portion of the Mtoko district, 
the methods of attacking the problem, both in their weaving of bark-cloth is still common; also objects 
antlmopologic^l and historic^ aspects, have been such as wooden head-rests and knives are coxh-. 
sharpened. To-day the heed is for further prose- paratively easily obtained. It is true, baskel^ and 
cution of this attack on both sides of the Atlantic, mat-making, and crude pottery arc in \»t)gue in. 
and for Ihe further analysis of the historical many localities. Some of this is produced for sale 
source materials from the point of vie\y of the to Europeans. Generally, implrments and house- 
problem liore being considered. It is hoped that hold utensils are now JnrL^dv oi' foreign make. 
British anthropologists will GO-operatO not alone by Everywhere one finds evidence of the imported 
intensifying their work in West Africa, but ^Isd by article supplanting the indigenous, product. Iron- 
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work which was widespread and had reached a 
considerable development, is now confined to a few 
localities and carried on by old men, the last of the 
I'onncT srniihs’ gufidsj and most of these now use 
s^rap-ixon, no longer patiently smelting the local ore. 

' ; Musical instnnnents hare practically disappeared* 
The drum being inclispcnsahle for dancing is maim 
taming its hold in those areas more or less remote 
from Europe^ centres. To a large extent one 
may attribiite mosi of this to missionary infiuence 
which has been largely opposed to native music as 
savouring ef pagan (say ‘ devil ’) practice. Even 
dancing has been largely influenced. 

, On one occasion in the Marandellas district, a 
special native dance was organized for my benefit. 
Strangely, tliough performed by so-called ‘ pagans ’ 
the dar.ice was knowi as the ‘ Jerusalem,’ the name 
having been apparc'ntly adopted from some mission 
perform aai CO, or by missionary converts. The 
danCe was, however, an exceedingly interesting per-, 
fbrtnance, to the accomprinimont of three drums. 
One bf the actions was iho so-ra!l« d ‘ animal dance,’ 
where one or more dancers imitated the actions of 
animals or birds. Next day, being a Sunday, the 
local native preacher came with his congregation; 
juvenile and adult, male and female, and asked for 
permission to hold service near the camp, to which 
he invited me. The congregation was duly grouped, 
and dnuns not being permitted by the Church, 
clapping of hands was the only form of accompani- 
ment to the singing. Youths and girls began 


crawling about on all fours, making funny facas, 
and moved among those standing. I was perplexed 
at the meaning of the performance ; it much 
resembled what I had witnessed the previous 
evening. I called the teacher and asked for an 
explanation. He said he was the author of the 
performance. On asking him what it meant, he 
replied, “ Oh, Sir, it is Adam and Eve in the garden 
“ of Eden.” Apparently a religious play based on 
a ‘pagan dance,’ Clearly, here the pagan had 
influenced the Church ! 

Karanga Custom^ — Recently a native female was 
removed to the local hospital. She had given birth 
to a child, but owing to complications, the ‘ placenta ’ 
being retained, several days had elaps^ before 
admission. The mother’s breasts were very dis- 
tended ; the infant had not been nursed since birtir. 
On making further inquiry into the custom of the 
Karanga and Matabele (Amandebele), I find that 
even in a normal birth the infant is not allowed to 
suck at the mother’s breast for at least three days, 
the secretion is believed to be harmful, and the 
milk must first ‘ clear up.’ Hence, the infant is fed (by 
means of the hand) with goat’s milk if available; 
otherwise it must subsist on water. During this 
time the mother empties the breasts by squeezing, the 
fluid being caught in dry cattle manure, and put 
into a winnowing basket or other similar receptacle. 

The early milk of the cow {umtuH, Bmdebele ; 
umvo, Karanga) is used, however, by the Makaranga ; 
among the Amandebele only by boys. 
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The Bantu-speaking Tripes of South Africa: An 

7 Ethnographical Survey. Edited hy I. Schapera. 
London : Boutledge, 1986, xv, 463 jcw. with map and 
illustrations. Bibliography, General Index, Index 
of Tribal Names and Index of Authors c ited. Price 215 . 

This notice of the latest product of the labours of 
Dr. Schapera and his team of collaborators, must be in 
the natu*'-' r. appreciation rather than of 

detailed . x, ■: i' d- ' : . 'i'" have this work now available 
so soon, following ‘ Western Civilization and the Natives 
* of South Africa,’ is a feat which places that, land under 
a debt to this group of men and women which, it is to 
be hoped, this generation of South Africans will at least 
l^gin to repay. But it is a debt of honour which, in 
the nature of thin^, will be increasingly recognized and 
acknowledged as me years pass. The task of * human 
‘ engineering if I may borrow a phrase used by one 
of the collaborators in the earlier work and who now 
appears again with a irotable contribution, is advanced 
a tether step in that land of teeming human problems; 
•perhaps at the very stage in the history of the XJnion 
when a contribution of this sort is most timely. Them 
remains, it seems to me, a third part of the ta$k still 
to be completed; the task of assembling the material 
available for architect and builder. But I shall refer 
to that as I close. 

It will be a thousand pities if the sub -title Should 
prevent the ordinary reader from benefiting by and 
^joying the contents of what is less a book JiJian a 
liibtey* Actually this is five valuable books in one. 


The Editor himself has cjarried the burden of respoi^i- 
bility for guidar'*^ whn* f'm might describf'> 

as the more arid ■ ■■-“■ ■ i - ■■i-. « -.rney. Dr. Schapera 

takes ‘Work ac'i V'n-.-.l,', P. :■ -‘.s' Institutions^, Law 
‘ and Justice,’ as his special share, but links up witli 
his collaborators and their treatment of the individual 
and social Ufe among Bantu by his section on ‘ Cultural 
‘ Changes in Tribal Life,’ and by a share with Dr. 
Eiselen in * Religious Beliefs and Practices.’ 

Of the first three chajpters, which form a section by 
themselves-—* Racial Oinmns, Habitat, Grouping and 
‘ Ethnic Histoiy ’--^the nrs^ by Dr. Raymond Dart, 
seemed to me of particular interest; the ifiiree together 
forming on admirable justification of the book’s Sub- 
title as a veiy skilful presentation, in thoroughly r©^- 
able form, of existing knowledge. 1 mmediateiy foUowing 
comes a group of chapters which I would place, for 
skilled compression and at. ilic same time most attractive 
readability, on a very high level indeed. This is the 
section of * Social Oiganization, Individual Bevel^ment, 
‘ Domestic and Communal Life.’ Here, Mrs. Bfbemle, 
Mrs. Krige and Mr. Lestrade are responsible, 

‘ Religion, Music, Literature and Language,’ form the 
fourth main section, and here Mrs. Hoemle and Mr. 
Lestrade are joined by Dr. Kirby and Dr. Doke. Finally 
wet have the story of contact with Europe in four impor- 
tant contributions : ‘ The Imposition and Nature of 
* European Control,’ by Dr. Marais, ‘Cultural Change’ 
— as noted above— by the Edi'bor, ‘ The Bantu , on 
‘ European- Owned Farms,’ by Dr. Monica Hunter, tod 
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‘ Th6 N^-tive ia the Towns,’ by Miss Ellea Hellmaim. phenomena. An important oontiibutiop. to ethno-betaafy 
, This fifth soetion is, naturally, something of an epitome is contained in these chapters. o|:the 159 , generfTof 
of the group’s previous voTu7ne. plants listed by M. Vergiat, 60 gOriera Wst ocOur also 

Corning lo ihis Ix^ok viili personal experience gained in Portiiguese Bast Africa and am used in native mcdiciiio 
only among iljc ti-ibo.s uirLher north— in Nyasaland and there. M. Vergiaf >falos fbal many plants arc considered 
..Vorlhern Hhorle.^in--! hoiv are three points which have by lire .Manjii i-.> [kh-oss a power' which is ,both:mtelIigent 
sttuek-me.* They are mentioned hero, hot as criticism and ami t-iai ihis yxfwrer becomW h ehit objeo 

: ()vhiQh^,^^ he ' an iinpertinenco), but simply in to wliich sar'i-iiic.'-. arci of/oreti. ' t' ' !> t 

, comment. In the first place, I have been suiyrised to The tatu-ing and srSarifiiea^QhV^ 

find how exclusively the full father-right conditions as described im ; ‘ . on material ciilturei Jt is ;a 

dotormining social life and organization have been out- curious ■!.■■■ 'Ur! - ie Cubangui river tribeSj like tlie 
lined here. I had not siihpocted that the great !6antu Chopi of Portuguese Kasr AlVir'n, give , the' nsnie ^ 
South was so homogeneous in ' this respect. In the * Cock’s, comb ’ to the lirsc' of keloid scars ruhniUg j^oih 
second place, 1 was a little sorry that the old word ‘taboo’* the forehead down the noso. 

seems to have been used throughout with so little sign Some interesting sketches and details of game-tra;ps 
of discrimination between tbc act^ forbidden by social are included in the ^amc chap lev. 

convention and good form and iho'^ j ha\-irig behind As regards the myrhs and folk-lore in Part II, the 
them something of a ‘ ndigioiis ' sanciion. and astronomical legends an.' not('voril-y. tte folk-lore 
demanding something of ‘ njligioii.> ' irxpia;.ion. .In the seems to resemble rho (xxirml African aiid Bantu types 
third place it was disappointing to find our misleading rather than the West African. This is especially the case 
phr^e .‘ ancestor-worship ’ accepted without (so far as with the animal fables. The 'Thonga tell a similar story 
I could discover) any hint of the fact that we are to-day , to that of the hippopotamus, tortoise and olophant 
realizing how some more intimate and domestic activity (p. 286), M. Vergiat slat ns that a like one is found 
is involved among the Bantu; something more in the among tbo I’ahoiiin.s oC rhe Gaboon; and .Professor 
Txature of ‘family conclave over fh'uily i)!isiries.s.' On , irerskovii.s n'luKs iii ‘Suriname Folk-Lbre ’ a story of 
the other hand it was pleasant to no! ice ifie iis(‘ of such unknown origin, , called ‘ Th© Tug of W4ir,b which jis 
phrases as ‘guarantee of oquilibrinrn ‘ in j)laec of practically’ id^tioaf. Th© part of the Trickster is taken 
‘ bride-price ’ and ‘ dowry by the Hare in Thonga, the Tortoise, in the Gbaya, and 

In bonclusion I would like to venture the suggestion Ariaiisi, the Spider, in the Suriname, version. E. I). E. 
referred to in the oxjening paragraph above. I behove 

that a third duty lies ux)ori this brilliant team of w'orkers Mapungubwe. ' Ancient Bantu Civilization > of the 
in South Africa. They liave given us two- thirds of a n Limpopo. Edited by Leo Cambridge 

.trilo^; will they consider completing a great task by jJ University Press, 1937. Illustrated. Price 505. 
dealmg with the. remaining subject of" research? They . The importance of the Mapungubwe fortified ruins 
have given us Western Civilization and the Bantu first lies in the fact that they present a hitherto uiitouclied 
of all. They now give us the Bantu in history, in the outpost of Zimbabwe culture, in the Northern Transvaal, 
setting which Western civilization lias made for them VVork has continued here since 1933, anti as the value 
and in their own intimate, commiuial life. What wo of the site was realized, it has received more and more 
need, is as full a study, of the Bantu mind, of Bantu export attention. No better choice of writers could have 
thought and of Bantu capacity, in order to discover been made. The excavation for much of the time was 
. what Bantu ideology has to contribute to Western in. the hands of Rev. Nevifle Jones. The metallic slag 
civilization. The ‘human engineering’ of the' South was oxamined by Professor G. H. Stanley, and vegetable 
Africa- that is to be is not a matter now of parallel materialby Dr.I. Pole-Ex^ans. J. F. Schofield undertook 
development of separate cultiu’es, but of shared develop- further excavation and de.scribes ihe pottery, while 
• ment from mutually contributing cjultiiros. . Hence wo beads wore submitted to H. C, B.ogk. The gqld recovered .. 

, need another volume, ‘ The Bantu Mind and its Con- j)asst)d through the hands of Dr- M. Weber and Mr. R. 

‘ tribution for the Future.’ CULLEN YOUNG. Pearson. Etlmological notes covering the general history 

' ^ of the area have been added by Professor G. P. Lestrade, 

Hoeurs et Coutumes des Manjas. By A. M. Vergiat. %vhile many of the physical remains recovei-ed have been 
Q Har^, l937. pp., ^0 sketches and 24: ^photographs, fully described by Dr. Galloway. The course of the 
g JPrice 40 fra/h>cs. later excavations together with an outline of the original 

This handy little monograx>h fills one more gap disco very, and a summary of conclusions, have been given 
in the mosaic of African oiilture.s. The author’s object by Mr. Loo Fouche. 

is nbt to. study culture co-ntact, although ho throws side- The sites have yielded considerable exuantities of 
, ' .hghts coi European influence. M. Vergiat has chosen the ruins, x>ottery, gold plating, ornarnerits and tacks, irori- 

' Maixj, a tribe as thie most deserving of study auiong the implements, and skeletal remains. From the strati- 

i tiribe's of the Oubangui-Chari region in French-Equatorial graphical dejjosits and their careful comparison with the 

Africa." The reli^on and initiation rites of the Man j a have better-authenticated remains from the Rhodesian ruins,. 

, been already described in the author’s preceding book ; there is considerable agreement upon the dating of the 
■Leg rites secrets des prunitifs do rOubangiii.’ Now .sites in relation to Zimbabwe. Rev. Neville Jones, oil 
M. Vergiat proceeds to study the origin of the Manja, his own evidence and that resulting from Mr. Bock’s 
, iiheirl social and family organization; material culture; examination of the beads, ascribes Maijungubwo to i-he 
‘m^Ubetpal life; folk-lore and myths. The student of second Zirnbab^vc period. Mr. Scihoiield describes five 
social anthropology will regret that the kinship system groiqis of pottery and suggests the following rolation- 
. and nomenclature, behaviour patterns, etc., have not ships to known types ; — 
been described. , , . M.l. A fine black ware, attributable to the Shqna 

' : The. chap^rs on material culture and intellectual life tribes and ussociable with gold working. It re.sembles 
■ , are' intetesl^ stimulating, although the literary MissCaton-Thorapson’sBand ..B 2 ''"f*'^<^®- 

. ik that o^^ series of notes strung together: M. • M.2. A w'ure from Bambandy an alo, attributable to the 

V Vergiat iis k very keen: observer, and his knowledge of Sotho tribes, and resembling Miss Oaton-Thbmpson’s 
: piam ahd-aumim life« enables him to penetrate the minds class A x>ottery. Similar potsherds are knowui from 
;Of the native's with regard to their coiiceiDtion of natural Serowe, Zeorust and the Natal Coast. 
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: M.3. seems to incluffe various wares imported from 
suirdtuading tribes. This too resembles pottery else- 
where described by Dr. Laidler as Sotho. 

V and P.M, are later types and are to be associated 
witb th6 local Venda tribes, arid with the Post-Hzilikazi 
period. (L830-1893) respectively. 

Schofield dates the whole pottery congeries as lying 
between 1500 and the present time. 

' , Native traditions seem to link the site with the 
Zimbabwe complex. Two loosely -worded traditions are 
mentioned. One from , Bechuanaland states that the 
Mapungubwe site was an ontpost of the Monomotapa’s 
empire, shad took its name from the regiment stationed 
there. A Southern Rhodesian legend tells that the King 
of Zimbabwe \usited the site, died, and was buried there. 

There would seem to he little cr>ntentious in the book 
if Miss, Oaton-Thompson’s work is accepted. In every 
major point her work is justified. It comes as a con- 
si%rtbble shock, however, when Dr. Callowji\ ■■hapicrs 
a^^ ifead. Here all our preconceived noiiors (wluncxcr 
they may have been) are rudely shattered, and even the 
sub-title of the volume is belied. We may best review 
his chapters by a few strik'i':- rti-’.' 

” So far no true Negro n ■' !ii i- r been found at 
Mapungubwe.” 

“ The scarcity of Negro features can mean only one 
thing, that the Negro features are alien.” 

“ The human individuals . . . show such 

similarities . . , that they constitute a much 
‘ ^ purer physical type than would be expected from such 
“ a site. It represents a homogeneous people which 
“ had been stabilized over many centuries, since tlio 
*■ racial features arc .so consiaj\t. It is a Biish-Boskop 
d people, showing sporadically a few Negro features.” 

Dr. Galloway’s iividcncc is fi’fmldy and very fully given. 
Whcither it wiil bo found that he has (■■‘nla.rged his Biish- 
Boskop typo to cover too %vide a range, or whether tiiat 
term calls for substitution, the relative scarcity of Negro 
features is phej/iomenal and vastly important. 


tNos. 9-.ll 

The weakest point in the Volume is Mr. Fouch^’s rather 
Ptadoqnnte summing up, but the volume as a Whole mupt 
rank as a work coinparubie -with the bc.st atterrkpts fo 
unravel the Zimbabwe tangle. The entire editorial anti 
Scientific staffs are to be eotigratulated on an artirtc : 
illuminating production. It is hoped , that a further 
volpm© will be produced. A. J'*H. GOODWIN. 

A Tribal Survey of Mongaliia Provifiee, ■ % 

j n Me^mbere , the of ffie 'Ohftrm- 

I H Society, JCdUed by £, F. Nnldrr. 

’ . Ft^Ushed Jor A& Jntenwtwnal Institute oj 

African Languages and Cultures hy the Oxford University 
Pr6s^8, 193,7. 155- ^ . 

This tribal survey contahis some new material ‘which 
might well d^ve been published, by the men Who* 
collected it, in Sudan Notes and Facorda. It doOa not- 
merit publidation in book- form. A quostionnairt* 
method of enquiry has been u.scd by the editor who. 
owing to his slight knowledge of scieni.ifio method cdogv' 
and anthropological terminology', has guided his con- 
tributors to ebnfosion. He has seldom used the rc'cnnh 
of early authorities, such , as Emin, Bchweinfurth, an<L 
ilunker, and has made little effort io collate his materia! 
with what is already known about SouHiern Sudan 
eihnology. Several of the contributors know well the 
areas about which they write apd wordd have dmxe 
themselves greater justice had they beeat jp^rad^ed 
to record independently ihair knowledge ip /S^wWir Note 
and Fecords. it is with regret that T must writ© critically 
of tliis iiiteroatiiig experirnent in collaboration, but: w'C 
have passed the stage at which it should be possible for 
an intern ationul iurtitute to issue, without incurring 
criticism, books that fall far below scientific fitandards in 
ethnology. The book will bo useful to the Government 
of the Anglo -Egypt! an Sudan, but it cannot . prove of 
much value to social anthropologists. 

K. E. EVAN'S-PRITCHABD. 


GENERAL. 


A History of the English Coronation. By P. E. 

n Schramm „ translated hy L, G. If ickkotn Legg. 
Oxford {Clarendo-n Press), 19.37. jcv -4- 283 pp. 
Price ]2tS‘. tV/. 

Pcofofisor Sohrarnrn h{j« long been known as the most 
leajried authoriiy oti coronaiion rites in Kurop(‘ and their 
jiistory, and his hook on the Eiiglisli form wa.s eagerly 
awaited; it has been Iran^lntod by u not hen* writer of 
recognized authority and ih(.‘ rcsuli. amply fulfils ox- 
poctatioM. 1'h<‘. origins of the various components of 
the coromonj , whcaJicr obsolete or stilt hi u.se, are laid 
bare and tluMr liistorical devoloyjnient deseribocl. The 
political and personal i-uflucnces brotight. ir}i() play, so 
marked throughout history, arc thoroughly examined 
and also the close c-oimexion of thf* English rite with 
others in Europe. Wo are shown, on the secular side, 
how (dofloly the ceremony refle<its the constitutional 
history of the <;ountrj'- and, on the religious, the varying 
relations between the King and the Church — primarily, 
of cou.rs<3, of Rome. Thus the rites were for long an in(U?x 
to the) relations, often teiiso, between tho Pope, the King 
and the barons who, as lioacls of the peopk*. wore taken 
to represent them. In the fiood of writings and speeches 
about the recent occasion not a few errors have been 
circulamd, some even by persons in high authority-- 
thoy aVio\il(i not be possible after the publication of this 
book. 

The magical or divine qualities onco attributed to 
kings have received duo attention, especially the sup- 
posed powers of miraculous healing and the practice of 
‘touching’ for scrofula which came here from France, 

, [ 


whorfj it died down in the iaitcr half of the 1 Sth <xmtury 
but was revived, tliough much opposed, in the first year 
of Charles X’s reign— -1825 — but never again. This i*: a 
well-known matter but is only one among many tjiat will 
inton^st Iho constructive anthropologiau including the 
question of unction round which many keen controversiej^ 
ha VO raged. 

To this difficult matter the author has given much 
attention. The practice, as ho has shown, was not part of 
tlio original essentials of the royal invcBiituro but was 
first adopted in England, by way of Rome, in tho tenth 
ccutury, being derived frf>rn the Old Testament- To go 
back to further origins wo may turn ix) M. Bloch’s leamod 
book ' Les Rois Thaumaturges ho refers (p. 67) to n 
tablet from tho famous Toll cl Arnarna letors to show' 
t-har a SyriaJTi prince, writing to Ainenhotep IV (Akhcna- 
tou). J-eininds him that his civindfatlicr Thoihmes TV, 
who reigned towards the end of tho J.5th contiuy n,r.. 
had (‘Stablished tho writiVs grandfather as king ‘and 
‘ poured oil upon his head ’ (soo Wiiicklcr’s odition. 
No. 37 and Kimdtzon's, I, No. 51). Sinw such a riU^ is 
not known in Egypt for tho ordination of kin^ M. BU>eh 
concludes That tho tablet refers to aomo ancient Syrian 
a-nd C^-anaaniiish rite employed for the occasion by 1.hc 
Kgyptian overlord. The earliostrefordecl ijistaiicG of such 
a practice in this region is the anointing of Saul by Samiml 
( I Samuel, ix, 1 6 and x, 1 ) ; but: tlie text shows that when 
that book was written the idea of anointing as an act of 
consecration was already familiar to the people. 

Now it cannot be presumed that otl had of itself a 
holy quality, for it W'as an object of the commonest 

13 ] 
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household use among the Israelites, as we may see in the 
stories of Elijah and Elisha and the poor widows (I Kings, 
xvii, 12 and II Kings, iv, 2). It had many uses (see 
Hastings’ ‘ Dictionary of tho Bible,’ 1,100, /., s,v. 
Anointing ’), as the Hebrew names will show; yits.- 
liar, shining j sheynm,fQ,t; meahach, smearing or anoint- 
ing, from which comes the word transliterated into 
English as ‘ Messiah ’ and translated into Greek as 
* Christos,’ It served for lighting, cooking, eating and 
smearing the face (Psalms oiv, 16). In the last case it 
was sometimes applied by hosts to their guests as an 
honour (cp. Luke vii, 46), a custom which probably 
caused Jacob to pour oil oh the stones which, he believed, 
brought him his two holy visions ; by doing so he hon- 
oured the divine power of which ho conceived them a 
vehicle,^ (The stories were probably aatiological, designed 
to explain the origin of two stones of ■' 
perhaps of Canaanite ■ ’ C s-. . , > i, 

XXXV, 14). Similarly t- ■ {•■ ■■ ■ Tell el Amarna 

should prohr.hly be taken to mean that Thothmes, in 
csra{)!ishinL' ll;<^ Syrian prince as king, paid him a usual 
honour in anointing his face with oil and not that this 
constituted an act of Consecration, 

Here, it seems, is the point of contact with Egypt; 
for there, while oil was as much a common necessity of 
life as in Canaan, it was similarly used to anoint the face 
and body and, mixed with perfumes, was placed on the 
heads of guests at the festivals of the great and wealthy, 
constituting an act of ' gracious honouring (Erman, 
‘Life in Ancient Egypt,’ , transL, piD. 230-1). The 
+ n cf/^ria. +.r, "kijigs in c. " .-.r ] to the dead, 

i ■ , i- ■ !f ■ ■ A *1 V. had j • . ■■ r I -, i ■ y, were com- 
posed of daily necessities, as food,, drink, clothing, &c,, 
and naturally included oil, which was provided of various 
kinds. It may have been the use of it for honouring 
divide beings that caused the Israelites, who adopted 
so much of Egyptian practices m their external ritual, to 
offer oil in the Tabernacle and, later, the Temple, and to 
attribute to it, thus employed, a degree of hohness. 

‘ Anointing oil ’ and ‘ holy anointing oil ’ have frequent 
montiori in the Bible;, this must have been of a special 
category which is perhaps discovei'able in the word 
translated as ‘ holy ’ {qockah)^ iho ri')oi -Tnon,r;ir.g of which 
is ‘ set apart.’ The holy oil would aci.:ording!\ be that 
set apart for the holy place, Tabernacle or Temple, which 
always had a store of it ; from this store the oil was taken 
for the consecration of Solomon (I Chronicles, ix, 29 and 
J Kings i. ;h\i. This oil was doubtless of the ‘fine’ 
quality known as ‘ beaten ’ {Jcathith)^ for the process gf 
^pounding in a mortar yielded a bettor quality then the 
usual pressing. The oil used for the anointment of Saul 
and David was doubtless of the ‘ holy ’ category, though 
the name is not mentioned in the text. 

The Suggestion, then, is ventured that Egypt provided 
a jnodol Tor 7 lie l>nie!i:cs in their ceremonial use of oil, 
as, on the secular side, an honour to guests and, oil the 
religious, ag put apari for temple use, oil thus treated 
acquiring, for the Israelites, holiness. 

The early Christians continued the use of oil for anoint- 
ing the sick and so on, but attributed its wonder-working 
to the prayers said over it,,but#the theologians of the 
Middle .Ago.s rcMiuired n more (•(jIosI smI sour^o for its power; 
ill Vran(‘c !h(\v circiilntod Jhc i-lOii inat miraculous 
healing ordisensc, in prnciicc ct-nli'ied lo scrofula, could 
only bo effocted by kings anointed with oil from heaven 
wlicrice ii Iwid Ix'ou brought by a dove for the baptism of 
the Vrench king C'lovis (later versions transform the dove 
' into . an. anigei — ‘ Les I^ois Thaumaturges,’ p. 224). 
Later, the En^ish, not to be outdone, contrived a legend 
of the Vir^ Mary presenting Thomas Becket, when in 
exilej \^th a’ vial of heavenly oil for the coronation rites of 
.fki Hhghsh Idng to come (op. cit,, p, 238), 


International rivalry about holy oil was of little 
moment; what really concerned the parties engaged 
was the stru^'r:’-. ; open, between king and 

priest on the ■ • ■ ' . • ‘ ' u and its effect, especially 

the thorny question of the persona mixta which kings 
sometimes claimed to be by reason of their anointment 
or sometimes refused to he, fearing subjection to 

tho ecclesiasts. ■ The - of the oil was 

involved, it being ■ ■* . . cided that kings 

should not be anointed with tho oil used for the 
function of the clergy but with the inferior kind used 
or catechumens. 

These are a few, among many, of the interesting and 
often strange matters, circling round the coronation rites, 
that have received from our author minute and masterly 
i ' >' 1 \ )uld' be digested by' 

o • . ■■ ■ !• 'y and by anthropo- 

logists interested in the nature of kingship and its 
history. G. D. HOKNBLOWER. 


The Growth of Literature. By H. Munro Ohadxvick 
. n and N. KersJiaw Chadwick. Cambridge (University 
1 2 Press), 1936. VoL 11. xvii -f 783 pp. Cloth, 
30s. 7iet. 


mi.*. good illuBtratiou of the 

: to first-hand learning. The 
name of Chadwick is l'ioi:onriil)ly nssocimod vuili hoiiikI. 
knowledge of Germanic, especially of Old: English 
literature; but neither author claims (indeed, /they 
disclaim with wearisome frequency) any special dgmT 
petence in the languages whose literatures are dealt with 
here, Russian, the various Yugo-Slav tongues, Sanskrit 
and classical Hebrew. The result is that tlae book, 
besides being unwieldily long and badly indexed, is one 
of the most appallingly dull performances the present 
reviewer has ever struggled through, and does not mkke 
up for its tediousness by giving that impression of 
expert judgment and minutely accurate information 
which so pretentious a. work should. The authors indeed, 
in their preface, claim certain .id -liiie writing 

of a work having so wide a sco] ■ i ■ ; i . a, group of 

specialists, who are apt among them to lose sight; of the 
unifying and rundaincntal ideas of the whole study.; 
but there seems i.o bo no reason, why . a Slavonic, an 
Indian and a H.obrew sjjecialist should not have been 
admitted to collaboration instead of being occasionally 
consulted. . 

It is to be doubtedi moreover, whether th^ worth of 
the architectonic idea is great enough to justify so Wide , 
an excursion into fields nothing like complete acquitt- 
ance with which can be or is claimed. The genefal plah, 
outlined on p. 3, is to classify the mmerial (early 
literature, and especially that liKmirurc, if ii, can be 
correctly so called, ' which is earlier than the general 
employment of letters) upder (A) narrative poetry or 
saga (the latter word is denhed to mean ‘ prose narrative 
‘preserved by oral tradition’), (B) verse or, rarely, "prose 
speeches in character, (C) didactic literature, (D) works, 
mostly poetical, of ‘ celebration or appeal as 
panegyrics, elegies, hymns, exhortations, (F) personal 
poetry, or, occasionally, prose. It needs no very profound 
study of the book to see that this framework, made to fit 
Greek and Germanic popular compositions, is often 
badly strained when stretched to hold the products of 
India, and Palestine (see, for instance, p. 477 and, still 
more p. 739), To justify itself, such an an^^bal 
scheme should be capable, not only of being applied, 
but of making clearer in important respects that to 
which it is applied, in this case the way in which literature 
has developed from songs, tales, charms and so foith 
passed from mouth to mouth into tho MSS. and prlrifcd 
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books of its maturity. Every here and there, certainly, 
the authors’ knowledge of saga and popular epin or lyric 
enables them to throw light on this or that point ; 
they rightly, for example, denounce (as on pp. 642, 
738-9) suggestions of Hebraists which represent Hebrew 
literature as following lines which no other ever followed. 
But a tediously large part of the work is taken up with 
ordinary literary and historical analysis, which one 
cannot help feeling would have been much better done, 
with more interesting results, in a history of Bussian 
folk-song arid -story, a work on ancient Indian epic and 
h^nTinologv. and a full rommcntai’y on the Old Testament, 
or i.'sirodiir.rion lo :.he ilieraiy and historical study 
thereof. 

However, it must be admitted that we have here, for 
those who will m!j,ue for it, a great deposit of information 
co’rrr-rning thinars"" as widely diverse as the nature and 
sul)j(?c‘. rr.a,iu;r oT Kii.s.-i.n- byliny and the structure of the 
MalinbiiaraiM. \h*) «bni-.s of Serbo-Croatian poems — ^in 
this connexion something might have been said of the 
work of the lamented Dr. Milman Barry — and the 
possibility that the ‘ sons of r — ’ were the 

carriers of Hebrew saga. But,’. ‘i is gifted 

with a prodigious memory, the work is too much like an 
encyclopaedia in size and variety to be, as a Greek critic 
would say, eva-vvoTTvov, readily seen and appreciated as 
a whole. Omission of much which would be more 
appropriate in a wdiolly different kind of treatise w’ould 
make this one much more convenient and a great deal 
shorter. 

Of actual mistakes the reviewer, who, like the authors, 
cannot claim any philological competence in these 
branches of learning, has found very few\ It might be 
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worth noting, perhaps, that the charm mentioned on 
p. r)74 has a closer parallel than the Anglo-Saxon one 
given ; it is own brother t"' ^^nium herbarum 

which has been most ■* “, \ \ ■ : ■ ; i by Delatte, 
Herbarius, p. 75, and some genetic connexion between 
the two seems far from unlikely. H. J. BOSE. 


Ancient Egyptian Dances. By Irena Lexova. 84 pp 
j A plGttes. 1935. Pnce 5». 

1 3 For many years it lias been said that the dances 
of ancient Egy^t should be studied and pub- 
lished, but it has remained for Miss Lexova to lead the 
way in this highly specialized branch of Egyptology. 
She has wisely omitted the king’s religious dances, and 
deals only with the dances held in private houses, 
whether perfoimed by professionals or by amateurs. 
Though tne volume is small. Miss Lexova has covered 
the whole period of Egyptian pictographic art, from the 
predynastic (Gerzean) era to the twenty-sixth dynasty. 
The book is profusely illustrated with line drawings 
showing the various movements of the dances as depicted 
by the Egyptian artists. The illustrations are happily 
chosen and the explanations of the dances are lucid and 
concise. By collecting together so many examples of 
each period Miss Lexova has made it possible to gain 
some idea of the changes in dancing in ancient Egypt, 
She is to be congratulated not only on having produced 
a book vLich is worth studying, but also on her good 
sense in publishing it at a price within the reach of all 
students. Should the book reach a second edition, it 
would be advisable to have the English of the trans- 
lation revised. M. A. MUBBAY . 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mjbtherbp^pd in Austlralia* 

m"'m a- recently published work {Coming into 

I A Being mnemg the Australian Ahoriginm^ p. 312) 
Dr. M. F. Ashloy-Montagu takes objection to a 
statement of mine about the Australian aborigines. He 
quotes me, quite correctly, as saying that there is an. 
obvious physiological relationship between a woman 
and the child to wdiich she gives birth and that this is 
recognized by the Australian natives. He then writes 
as follows : Upon what grounds Badcliffe-Brown 

“ attributes a knowledge of physiological maternity to 
“ the Australians I do not know, certainly there is 
“ nothing in the organization or in the belief of any 
“ Australian tribes which has thus far been described 
“ which would lend the slightest support to such a 
‘‘ statement. Badcliffo-Brqwn’s statement can only be 
“ explained upon the ground that the physiological 
“ relationship between a woman and her child seemed 
“ so obvious a thing to him that he considered, or rather 
“ assumed, that it could not but fail (^ic) to be equally 
“ obvious to the Australians. Nowhere, however, 
“ has he, nor for that matter has anyone else, been 
‘‘ able to produce any evidence in support of such 
a statement.” 

I should have thought that it was evident that the 
physiological relation to which I referred as being 
obvious is the fact that a child comes into the world 
out of the body of the mother and is not found under a 
goosebe^ bush. Dr. Ashley-Montagu writes (p. 309) : 
“ Certainly it is quite clear to every Australian that 
every child passes into this world through the medium 
“ of some woman, and there is no one who would or 
“ could deny that this elementary fact is quite clearly 
“ D^eqgnized by the native.” Since this is precisely 

■ '[ 


what my statement means, I ar"; ^ 

to understand why the author - . i 'rt. ' me for 
saying what he says himself. 

Dr. Ashley Montagu’s thesis is that the. Australian 
aborigines are ‘ ignorant ’ or ‘ rescient ’ of ‘ physiological 
‘ maternity,’ but I cannot find in his book any definite 
statement of exactly what it is that they are supposed 
to be ignorant of. All that we are offered are such 
vague statements as : What the native does deny 
“ ... is that there exists any tie of blood between a child 
“ and the woman out of whom it has come.” One has 
to try to guess what ‘ tie of blood ’ may mean, and, 
more particularly, what it might mean to an Australian 
black fellow, since this is what he is declared to deny. 

In his Foreword to the book Professor Malinowski, 
describes it as “ the best introduction to anthropology*' 
“ indeed, to so;ciaI science,” an excellent prolegomena 
“ to primitive psychology,” “ a model of how ethno- 
“ graphic material should be surveyed,” and, more 
generally, as an “ admirable book.” It must, therefore, 
be some fail^J-g myself which prevents me from seeing 
1 *' it anythin rr ■'^xcept another of those monuments of 
■: . ! i . i • i; that are occasionally but still too 

i ■ ■■ ■ ,, in the name of anthropology. It is 
difficult to find an 'unambiguous statememt of what the 
author is driving at, but the following is clearer than 
most. “ We have seen . . . that everywhere in Australia 
” whether the tribe be organized upon a patrilineal or 
upon a matrilineal basis that the relationship wbieh 
“ the mother hears to the child is regarded as being, 
“ from the physical standpoint, none at all, whereas 
“ the relatiojxship between father and chOd is prac- 
“ tically everywhere amphasized, but, of course, in no 
“ physiologic^ sense, but only in a strictly social sense.” 

15 '] 
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I may be mistaken, in my interpretation, but I take 
this to mean that in Australia what I call the physio- 
logical, relation of a child to the woman who gives birth 
to it is not of any importance in determining the social 
relationship's of the child. If that is what it moans, or 
implies, then, in my experience, it is not tnio. 

In collecting genealogies in Australian tribes (and I 
liave done this in more than thirty tribes in different 
parts) it is necessary to ask an informant for the name 
of his or her own mother or of some other person’s otm 
mother. My e^tperience is that the natives imiformly 
give me the name of the woman from whoso womb the 
person in question entered the world. 

If I may again quote my own experience I would say 
that for the Australians the essential feature of the .social 
relationship between mother and child is that the 
mother feeds and cares for the child during infancy. 
Kow though there may be rare exceptions the general 
rule is that the greater part of the task of feeding and 
caring for the child in its earliest years falls to tho 
woman who gives it birth. If a woman dies in child- 
birth the baby, even if alive, is buried with her. Thus 
it does in fact happen that the physiological relationship 
between a wommi and the child she bears becomes tho 
'basis of the social relationship of own motherhood 
through the fact of suckling. In the sign-language of 
H.E. Australia the gesture denoting ‘ mother ’ is to 
point to or touch tlie breast. 

In a good number of, Australian tribes what are 
cnllod irregular marriages occur, i.e., marriages not in 
accordauco with tho primary rule that a man should 
n'-arry a woman wdio stands in a certain relationship to 
him. In such marriages it is necessary, if the whole 
kinship system is not to be thrown into utter confusion, 
to trace tho kinship of the children of the marriage 
through one parent only to tho exclusion of the other. 
Ip. the great majority of tribes in this situation, th.e 
kinship relations of the child are determined through 
i\\o (fn:;s Tr..)l.liri*, thnmgb the woman to whom the 
CJiild snnr.U in o pliy.-io logical relationship as having 
L)(jc!i prodiicctl !.'i-om lior body. Thus the physical bond is 
tVM‘,ogfuzo<; 0 ^ doHM'iniuip.g social bonds and social status. 

I: i' (o g«> even further and say that in 

Australia it is the physical relation of the child to tho 
mother which determines fatherhood, for the father of 
a child in tho first instance is tho husband of the woman 
who give.s it birth. 

Pater cst quern nuptiae demonstrant. 

,1.1- is those facts, which can readily be verified in the 
fi(;ld, which consbitaite what Ashley -Montagu calls 

the * error ’ which I am said to have gone quite out of 
mv WAV 10 perpetuate (]ia£ro 3121. 

‘ ■ A. K. JIADCLIJB’FE-BROWK. 

Human Sacrifice and the Sabaras of Orissa. 

Siu,-l.n. a Galen tta. daily newspaper, The 
• I fi Statesman (4 Aiignsr. 1 93(5), it has been reported 
that a man named Pita Sabar was transported 
for life on the charge of saorificiiig a boy called Din 
Mohammnd before the stone iiunge of tho goddess 
0?mndi. .Mr. S. G. (^hiir.drn, ihe jiulgti, has suppliod the 
writer, of ihi-^ Icrier v. iih ilic JoN.iwing information : 
Pita Sahiii’. wIumiS. coloiiiV il, about ti' V in 

height, with coarse features, iiigh check bones a-iut a. 
flat nose, age about IS yeans, illito^rato. belongs to an 
aboriginal caste known as Sabar, resident of Jharani 
** Arllago in I^atna State. Tho image of Cliandl Apardjitd 
“ was an ordinary stone of conical shape painted with 
..Vermillion.” It should he stated hero that Cfuu^ll and 
Apardfita represent one and the Scaine goddess and that 
Patna State i.=} situated in OriR.sa {T mperial QazeUeer of 


India, XXVI, 1931, pl. 31). This ease, viewed from an 
ethnologicaP I may be presented in the 

following *. I I”.* Sabar, an illiterate man 

belonging to Orissa and to the aboriginal tribe called 
Sahara, sacrifices Din Mohammad, a Muhammadan 
before a stone of conical shape painted with vermillion 
symbolising Gharidi, a Brahmanical godded* 

The object of this letter is to point oiit the few points 
of ethnological importance contained in this case?. 
.l''!rsil\% i-(‘liLn'oti,s custom, as opposed to codified reH^ous 
pnsciicff. l('{iii.s a man to j^erform human saermee; 
(Jihcrwiyc lijc Imman sacrifice performed by an illiterate 
man like l^ita Sabar cannot be properly explained. 
Secondly, religious custom allows the sacrifice of any 
human being, irrespective of religion, before the goddess 
Oharidl ; otherwise we cannot account for the sacrifice 
of Din Mohammad, a Muhamnradan, before this 
Brahmanical goddess. Thirdly, this case establishes for 
the first time that the Saharas of Orissa sacrifice human 
beings before this Brahmanical goddess. That this 
religious custom, prevalent among the Sabaras of modern 
Orissa, is handed down from ancient age is understood 
from the perusal of a story contained in the Jaina 
Frdkrta work called Samarmcca Kahd by Harihhadra 
ascribed to the 9 th century a.d, by Jacobi. 
{Samardicca Kahd, Edited by Hermami Jacobi). In 
it there is the mention of a temple of Cha^^kd ahd’ the 
offering of a human sacrifice. The niain purport of the 
story which is important for our^purpose runs in the 
following manner : Kdlasena, the Sahara chief, caughi 
hold of Dharana who had started from Vantapura, to<'>k 
him prisoner, and led him V Chandilu 

who was his kuladevatd ■ ■■■ \-p. Ixxvii • 

Jxxxiv, 435 ff). It is well-luiown that Dantapura w-as 
situated in Orissa and there is also sufficient indication 
in this text to show that this templ(^ was situaterl near 
Dantapura, Prom this it is deducibio that tho Sabaras 
of Orissa in ancient times used to preform humiTn, 
sacrifice before inc god(l('s.s ('i and 'La. Here it should bed 
mentioned thni CfondT, Apa''d;,'td and Ohandihd 
represent one and the same goddess. If we compare this 
story with the case under discussion, then wo might be 
templed to conclude that th{‘. cusloin of tho himiaJL 
sacrifice is i'ir«-valori(- among the Sahara tribe of Orissa 
from iincic:',!- MMic.'i. PourtlLl.yr it is interesting to note 
tliat this Iiraigc of Chmid% is on ordinary stone of conical 
shape painted with venniUion. It is worth noting thai-. 
thoj‘0 is a close analogy betAVCon this practico and one* 
prnctice ])revalcnt among the Saharas of Madras. 
Ki^garding this latter pract ice, Crooko has romarkorl, 

' ‘ In Madras tho tribal beliefs are ol' a mom piimitivc* 
kind. In the Vizagapatam dist;ri<;t they W'orship eTakarfi 
“ orLodfllu, (ho tnttcr bring .«:fnT»otimC' a gonrric form fm’ 
thegodsinii body, who haveno rc 2 '..iliir i< !nplc>, l):if sev 
“ symbolised by a .si one placed nnner a ire-*.” (Encycl. 
of Religion and Ethics, If, p. 214, 1920). From this it 
may bo concluded that the procedure of the human 
.-fieri fioo performed by Pita Sabar is of a more primitive 
tiaturo i hiui dc.scribed in Samardicca Kahd though 
the spirit is tho same in both oases. 

C. C. DAS GUPTA. 
Fine Avis Seinhiar, University of Cakvtta, 

West Cornwall Field Club; Archaeological Exhibition. 

- H The Science Museum, South Kensington, is ox- 
IR hibiting during the winter a small collection of 
obsolete farm implements from the Land’s Eni.l 
area, .such as w'ooden plough.-, have been collected, 

by the Pre.?idciit of the Club, Lt. -Colonel F. J. Plirst. It 
is hoped that an exhibition of smaller objects of the 
same edass will follow’^ later. 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS PRESUMABLY USED AS AMULETS IN SPAIN. Bxj If. L. HiUburgJh, Ph,D„ 
D.Lit. 

4 'T Eecords of the employment of prehistoric stone implements, for preservative or for curative 
I I purposes, have been derived from many widely separated parts of the world, and from ancient 
times to the present day.^ In most of those records such employment is associated with a belief— 
which is in some localities known to be a very ancient one—that stone implements encountered in or 
on the ground are the solid portions of lightning which has struck the spots w’here they are found.® 
The belief appears in connexion mth both thick implements (axes, adzes, hammers, etc.) and thin- 
bladed ones (arrow- or spear-points, knives, etc.), as well as with certain fossils and certain minerals. 
The present note is concerned only with a number of celts, or celt-Hke forms, which over a period 
of about ten years were bought casually, in several different parts of Spain, in circumstances which 
seem to indicate (with possibly one exception) strongly that they are of Spanish origin.® 

The obje<?ts (Mgs. l-ll) were all purchased in small shops dealing in cheap second-hand jewellery, 
etc., or in in most instances without any accompanying information of value ; such informa- 

tion as was, occasionally, obtainable w^as merely to the effect that the object was (as w^as obvious 
from its appearance) ‘ an amulet,’ or ' a stone implement,’ excepting (and in that case there is some 
doubt as to its truth) with respect to the large celt (Mg. 1) described below. 

Without, in each individual case, more precise information concerning these objects it would 
be unsafe to attempt to do more than in a general way to presume the purposes for w^ch they have 
been used in recent times. It is indeed true that in Spain prehistoric stone implements have long 
been looked upon as ‘ thunderbolts,’^ wherefore it seems reasonable to suppose that they have also 
been employed as amulets, founded on ' thunderbolt ’ beliefs, for much the same purposes as in, say, 
Italy,® the Latin basis of whose culture so closely paraUels that of Spain ; but whether such purposes, 


^ Extensive compilations of material eoncorned with 
such matters may be consulted: C, Blinkenberg, The 
Thimderweapon in Eeligion and Folklore^ Cambridge, 
1911 ; H. Balfour, Concerning Th underbolts in ‘ Folk-Lore,’ 
xl (1929), pp. 31-49 and 168-172; and P. Saintyves 
(pseudonym of E. Hourry), Le Folklore des ouiils pre- 
hisloriques et des pierres de foudre (* Corpus de Folklore 
‘ Pr^historique,’ 11, i.), Paris, 1934. 

^ A large and comprehensive collection of objects 
illustrating this belief is preserved in the Pitt-Kivers 
Museum, Oxford. 

® In this connexion there may profitably be recalled 
the curious group of objects, attributed to about the 
middle of the seventeenth century and to Eastern 
Catalonia, made of silk and in forms reproducing (or at 
least strongly recalling) those of prehistoric stone imple? 


ments, recorded by Balfour (Lc., figs. 20-22 and p. 172); 
(.]f, also note 10. 

^ 0/. Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, etc, (1897), 
p. 58 ; F. Quiroga, Sobre el jade y las hachm qne lUmn 
este nomhre en Fspaha, in ‘ Anales do la Sock>dad 
* Espailola de Historia K'atural,’ x (1881), p. 11 ; Blinken- 
berg, Z.C., pp. 106 seq, (including ancient citations). 
Curiously, Saintyves {Lc., pp. 233 although 

he mentions beliefs eonceniing ‘ thunderstones ’ in 
Portugal and in the Azores, does not speak of Spanish 
beliefs. 

^ Gr. Bellucci, who collected, mainly in Umbria, a large 
number of stone implements used as amulets, has pub- 
lished much on their employment in Italy, Oaialogo 
descrittiWy Amulefi italianis Perugia, 1898, and subse- 
quent works dealing with the same material. 
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or even any particular one of them, was at any time 
associated with the objects here presented, I am 
unable to say. There seem to be grounds for think- 
ing that at least some of our group may have been 
used as amulets primarily because of the special 
qualities of their materials, rather than because 
of their special forms, not only for the reason 
that a considerable number of minerals have been 
used amuleticalty in Spain on account of their 
intrinsic qualities (of general colour, of natural 
markings, of peculiai* constitution, etc.) alone, but 
also because the celt-forms of some of the objects 
of the group are now almost unrecognizable. On 
the other hand, however, the various celt-forms, 
in at least one case obviously not intended for 
mechanical use, of the objects suggest very 
strongly the attribution in Spain of amuletic virtue 
(or virtues) to objects having the forms of neolithic 
celts. 

Some of the objects lack, as is noted in their 
respective descriptions infra^ their cutting-edges. 
One could suggest, using as bases certain popular 
beliefs, conceivable (though so far as I know, not 
authenticated by any actual records) reasons why 
the cutting-edge of a stone implement used (or to 
be used) amuletically might have been removed. 
It seems not unlikely, however, that in most, if 
not indeed in all, of our present examples of dulled 
edges — as in the case of many other stone celts^ 
which display no signs of having been used as 
amulets — the cutting-edge has been rounded off in 
order to fit the object for use as a tool for smooth- 
ing’ or for burnishing, becatise a hardstone celt 
whose edge has been rounded off indeed makes an 
admirable tool for such purposes. A hole 
through a stone celt, presumably bored with 
ancient tools and for the purpose of permitting 
the celt to be carried by means of a cord, has 
often been assumed to indicate that that celt had 
been utilized as an amulet in prehistoric, or other 
ancient, times. Considering the eminent suit- 
ability, for burnishing bronze, of a hard-stone 
celt with rounded cutting-edge, I would suggest 
the possibility that in at least some cases such 
objects may, merely as tools, have been suspended 
by cords for convenience in Bronze Age workshops 
or for portability by Bronze Age warriors. 

® Cf. [R. A. Smith] Antiq. Journ,, xii (1932), p. 298, on 
several examples of this from the British Isles. There 
are many examples, from other localities, in the British 
Mnsenm. 

Cf. I.C., for reference to an employment of this kind 
in connexion with the seams of linen or of sails. 

[ r 


I am indebted to Miss J. M. Sweet, of the 
British Museum (Natural History), for the 
identifications of the stones in the following list 
and, where possible, of their localities of origin, 
as well as for the valuable references to the 
papers of Calder6n and Quiroga. 

Fig. 1. Jadeite celt^ dark green with a bluish 
tinge> and lighter scale-like irregular small 
markings; length, M cms. The cutting-edge 
has been ground away to a surface almost flat 
and curving softly into the two original inclined 
faces ; a perforation, situated about 2 cms. from 
the small end, has been made by working from 
one side only, and has one opening distinctly 
larger than the other. The material appears to 
be a true jadeite (not a fibrolite®), from some as 
yet unidentified locality. Bought in Madrid, 
in 1919, accompanied by a statement that the 
person from whom the vendor had obtained it had 
said that it had ^ come from Mexico.’ I think that 
we have reason to question the accuracy of that 
attribution, and perhaps to regard it merely as a 
supposition based on an imperfect knowledge of 
analogous objects; because, on the one hand, 
I do not recall Mexican or Central American 
artifacts made of the same stone, while, on the 
other hand, there is recorded a jadeite ' wedge ’ 
from the prehistoric station at Argecilla, a town 
of a Province adjoining the Province of Madrid, 
which seems to have been of a stone® very 
similar to that of the present object. Calderdn, 
discussing the occurrence of jadeite in Spain^® 
and citing all the instances of it which had come 
to his notice, states that the source of the material 
of the jadeite prehistoric implements found in 
Spain — ^where they are as extremely rare as 
fibrolite ones are common — ^is not known. Of 
the three cited^^ by him as recorded by Quiroga, 
two were, like the present example, perforated; 
in both these, holes had been d:^led from both 

^ Cf. under fig. 8. 

^ Its colour was ' greenish, somewhat bluish, with 
‘ little scales weakly whitish and with irregular, some- 
‘ what more bluish veins cf. C. Arevalo, Noticia sobre 
una cuna neolitica de jadeita pi'ocedcnte de la estacidn 
p}*6hist6rica de Argecilla {Guadalajara), in ‘Boletin de la 
‘ Real Soeiedad Espahola de Historia N'atnral,’ v (1905), 
p. 102. It seems worth observing, as possibly having some 
bearing on the attribution of our celt to ‘ Mexico that 
there is in Mexico a towrh named, Hke tlie Spanish 
Province, Guadalajara. 

S. Calder6n, Los mmerules de Esjpana, ii, (Madrid, 
1910), pp. 442 seq. 

L.C., pp, 12 aeq. 
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sides (and in one, at least, with a pointed 
instrument) ; one of them clearly had been 
adapted for some amuletic purpose {cf. under 
description of fig. 10). 

Fig, 2. Small object, of liver-coloured jasper 
(for which, although it may indeed be Spanish, 
no exact parallel for comparison was available), 
somewhat roughly shaped in a form recalling 
that of a neolithic celt. Near the top is a small 
tapered perforation, bored from one side only. 
The lower edge is diagonal to what presumably 
was the original longitudinal axis of the object ; 
the middle part of that edge is only very slightly 
rounded off from a cutting-edge, but from either 
side of that part the edge becomes almost fiat 
{i.e.y perpendicular to the general plane of the 
object). Bought in Madrid. 

Fig, 3. Small object, of moss-agate partly 
reddish in colour, with a small perforation 
formed by two tapered holes meeting at an angle 
to each other. It has the general shape of a 
thick neolithic celt whose lower portion has 
been so completel}^ ground away as to leave the 
bottom, which has been roughly rounded off, 
extending almost the full thickness of the object. 
I think that very possibly this object was made 
originally for use as a burnishing tool, and not 
as a celt nor as an amulet. Bought in Madrid. 

Fig, 4. Small' object, of bloodstone (heUo- 
trope), in the form of a neolithic celt whose 
cutting-edge, now ground almost flat, indicates 
that the object, as originally made, had the 
shape of a complete celt. At the top is a small 
perforation, seemingly slightly tapered, through 
which passes a modern silver S attached to a 
chain for suspension. Bought in Madrid, 

Fig, 5. Small object, of brown chalcedony, 
in the form of a neolithic celt, with a perforation 
at its upper end, mounted in brass for suspension. 
Bought in Madrid. 

Fig. 6. Small object, of yellowish and light 
brown chalcedony, in the form of a roughly-made 
neolithic celt with its edge ground away ; at the 
top is a perforation, bored conically from both 
sides, through which passes a ring for suspension. 
Said, by vendor, to have been obtained from a 
Gypsy woman, who spoke of it as an amulet. 
Bought in Granada. 

Fig. 7. Small object, of light brown chalce- 
dony, perforated at the top; the outer wall of 
the hole has been broken away; mounted in 
silver as a pendant. The shape of the object 


suggests that it may have been made from a 
small neolithic celt which, after considerable 
portions of it had been removed, was mounted 
inverted. Bought in Madrid. 

It should be noted that the amuletic use of a 
celt with its cutting-edge upward (as seems here 
to be the case) is so rare — there is no example of 
it among the Pitt-Rivers Museum’s very con- 
siderable number of celts ■which have been used 
as amulets — that if it were not for two clear 
examples of such inversion from Spain (figs, 8 
and 11) we might Aveil doubt its possibility in 
the present case. 

Fig. 8. Small neolithic celt, of fibrolite 
(mottled white, bromi and yellow), mounted, 
with its cutting-edge upward, in a silver frame 
for suspension. Bought in San Sebastian. 

As noted above (under Pig. 1), Calderdn says 
that fibrolite celts are common in Spain. Quiroga, 
enumerating celts found in Spain and spoken of 
as ‘Jadeite,’ observes that most of them are 
actually made of fibrolite and only a very few 
reaUy of Jadeite'^^ ; he mentions, also, that some 
of the Spanish fibrolite celts are very smalP^, 
between 1 and 2 cms. long.^^ 

Another object of fibrolite, resembling in 
shape a small neolithic celt, very similar to the 
one Just described but much worn by the action 
of water and not mounted in metal, was bought 
in Madrid; the vendor of this, on being asked 
if he knew for what purpose it had been made, 
said that he believed it to have been an amulet. 

Fig. 9. Small neolithic celt, about 2-8 cms. 
long. Bought in Madrid. No mention was 
made, by the seller of this, of any amuletic virtue 
associated with it. 

Fig. 10. Piece of black and white fibrolite, 
shaped as a conventionalized heart, polished, 
and mounted in a silver frame for suspension. 
Bought in Madrid. Although I have not heard 
of any inherent preservative or curative virtue 


^2 Xjx,, pp. 6 aeq. Calder6ii mentions (p. 329) that a 
number of Spanish mineralogists have, improperly, 
called Spanish fibrolite ‘ Jade oriental 

It seems possible that these, as well as some similarly 
small celts which have been found elsewhere than in 
Spain, may have been made for use primarily as amulets ; 
the oceuiTence, in various parts of the world, of similarly 
small objects having the shapes of stone implements 
(including celts) but obviously made for amuletic 
pui-poses or for ornament and not for use as tools, seems 
to favour this view. 

Quiroga, Z.c., p. lb 
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attributed in Spain to fibrolite, it seems to me 
possible that the mistaking of fibrolite for jadeite, 
by Spanish archaeologists, may have been due to a 
popular misnaming of the mineral perhaps 
associated with an ascription to it of some certain 
curative virtue ; in this connexion we may 
recall that the word ‘ jade ’ derives from the 
Spanish piedra de ' colic stone ’ (i.e., a 

stone preservative against colic). On the other 
hand, it seems by no means unlikely that the 
present object, whose form suggests a desire to 
associate it with Christianity, has been made 
from a neolithic celt and primarily with a view 
to securing such benefits as might be attached 
to the wearing of a ‘ thunderbolt.'^® 

Fig. 11. Bone pendant, irregularly stained 
green due to burial with copper; the hack is 
flat and, excepting for a series of small notches, 
fairly regularly disposed, in the curved edge 
(and only there), plain; there is a hole, of 
approximately even section throughout excepting 
for a slight increase in diameter at each opening, 
bored transversally near the top. On the front 
appears, in about half-relief, what seems clearly 
to he a representation of a celt (perhaps one of 
bronze), cutting edge upward, qarefuUy executed 
and at present more polished than the rest of 
the object ; just above this are three dot-in-circle 
markings. Bought in Madrid. 

One'$ first impression of the object is that it is 


This seems, according to the Oxford English Die- 
tio?iary^s quotations, generally to have referred to a, green 
stone. ‘ Jadeite deriving its name from a likeness, 
real or fancied, to * jade may have been similarly 
deemed to possess preservative virtues. 

There exist analogous Italian adaptations of 
neolithic implementa. 


a phallic amulet, of a type fairly common in 
the Roman Period, hut closer examination 
appears to indicate that the resemblance is — 
even though it conceivably may have been 
intentional — only superficial, not alone because of 
the obvious absence of any attempt to modify the 
form of the celt, but also because' of the almost 
regularly circular curve of the lower edge and the 
series of little notches on the back of that edge. 

I have been unable to discover any close 
parallel for this object among the many repre- 
sentations, intended for protective purposes, of 
neolithic stone implements or of bronze celts, 
recorded from a number of various localities. 
Although the paraUehsms are not very close, 
there may be cited from Spain itself in this 
connexion an object, found with human remains 
at Monachil (Province of Granada), seemingly 
part of a neolithic celt which had been cut trans- 
versely, of darkish olive-green jadeite, pierced 
with two holes independent of each other, on 
whose convex face had been incised three lines 
producing a representation of a neolithic axe^’ ; 
and the group of silken objects referred to in 
note 3 supra.'^^ I think, therefore, that we may 
very reasonably assume that the present object 
was made for use as an. amulet primarily depen- 
dent for its virtues on the celt-form depicted 
on it, although it may possibly have been given 
its peculiar shape with a view to imitating in 
some degree the conformation of certain con- 
temporary Roman phallic amulets. 

Quirdga, Z.C., p. 13. - , ■ ; ' , ' 

The group, consisting of sdvai objects, is in the 
Pitt--R4.ver.s Museum, Oxford ; six of tho objects seem to 
represent stone implements, and tho seventh (Balfour’s, 
fig. 23) a fiat brorize Celt. 


THE PLACENTA AS TWIN AND GUARDIAN SPIRIT IN JAVA. By Dr. 0. G. Seligman, F.B.8. 


4 0 O^ving to the kindness of my feiend Dr. 
I 0 van Stein Gallenfels, who pbtaiaed reliable 
informants and acted as interpreter, I was able, 
in the course of a short visit to his house at 
Ponorogo, central Java, to collect the following 
information on a matter that had long interested 
me. 

Everybody, whether man or woman, is regarded 
as being bom with an older brother and a yomiger 
brother. The older brother, Kakang Kawah, 
is the water lost at birth {liguor cmnii) and the 
younger brother, Adi Ariari, is the placenta. 
The Kakang Kawah and the Adi Ariari are 


regarded as the two guardian spirits who look 
after the individual through life, and as such 
they are called respectively Kaki- among and 
Nini- among. It is these guardian spirits who 
are of assistance in the everyday affairs of life 
(one informant instanced early awaking to catch 
a train), and it is they who are invoked to help 
in danger. As an example of the sort of aid 
that the placental guardian spirit might offer,, 
there was quoted a story of Arjuna's chief wife, 
who when far advanced m pregnancy was 
kidnapped by a Rakshasha. She ran away 
from him, and gave birth to a child in the 
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jungle; the after-birth changed into a human 
being, or at least a being with human form, in 
order to protect her and her child against the 
Rakshasha. 

As soon as the after-birth is born it is washed 
and cleaned as a baby would be, then put into 
an earthenware pot with salt, so as to preserve it 
for a certaiir time, covered with flowers, and the 
whole is tied in a white cotton cloth. This is 
kept in the house for thirty -five days, on a shelf 
high up, or among the rafters, so that it cannot 
be insulted by a dog, eat, or man, jumping over 
or crossing it. On the thirty-fifth day a number 
of small pieces of paper are taken and covered 
with characters; any script will do, in fact the 
more the better, the idea being that by the aid 
of the guardian spirit, Adi Ariari, the lad when 
he grows up will be able to write in all these 
characters. The scraps of paper are put in the 
pot, and the father, in his ceremonial clothes and, 
if he is an official, with his state umbrella in 
evidence, takes the pot on his right hip and carries 
it to the threshold, where it is buried in such 
a position that the rain from the eaves will drip 
on it. The placenta of a girl is buried on the 
left side, that of a boy on the right side, looking 
from the inside of the house. This account holds 
for north coast. 

At Ronorogo, in cehtral Java, where my in- 
formation was obtained, the burial of the placenta 
takes place immediately. For the first seven 
nights a small lamp is put on the ‘ grave,’ and as 
long as the folk live in that house a lamp is burnt 
there whenever the child is ill. It would thus 
appear that the burial at the threshold forms a 
shrine, but on this being put to my informants 
it was denied; it was pointed out that the 
guardian spirit accompanied the individual wher- 


ever he went, and it w^as not considered that the 
burial place of the after-birth constituted a shrine. 
The earth in which the pot is buried must 
not be firmed down over it, but must be care- 
fully kept loose ; moreover, the pot has a cover 
which is perforated, so that a bamboo can pass 
through the hole into the pot, projecting an inch 
or two from the earth above. It was explained 
that the guardian spirit was a guardian in much 
the same sense as a nurse looks after a child. 

Where the after-birth is preserved for some 
time before burial, as in the above account, the 
stump of the umbilical cord is placed in the pot ; 
where the after-birth is not kept, the stump is 
buried later at the threshold. Sometimes this is 
not done, and then, when the child is ill, the stump 
of the after-birth is immersed in a mixture of 
tamarind, turmeric and water, which is given to 
him to drink after the stump has been taken 
out. 

Sometimes on the north coast, where there is 
much trade, especially overseas, the jar with the 
placenta, after being kept for thirty-five days, is 
ceremonially carried to the sea -shore and placed 
in the sea. It was explained that whereas in 
country districts the burial of the placenta kept 
the child at home, carrying it to the sea would 
help the child to become a great overseas trader, 
or, in the event of the placenta belonging to 
a girl, to marry well out of her village. 

The sarong worn during the birth and which 
has been soiled by the liquor amnii is carefully 
kept and not worn again. It is washed, cleaned 
and put away, and when the child is sick it is 
used as a coverlet. It is known as kainhopoJcan, 
literally ‘ the dirty cloth.’ 

Finally, there was a strict injunction not to 
step on the threshold. 


THE MICROLITHIC INDUSTRIES OF INDIA. By Lieut. -Colonel D. H. Gordon, DB.O., O.B.E. 


4 A A study of the accompanying list of 
I U microhthic sites in India shows that, so 
far as our knowledge stands at the moment, the 
industries stretch from Rind on the west to Orissa 
on. iho (“-asl, ami Iroin .Mir/.apiir on the north to 
Cuddapah on the south. It is unlikely that these 
industries are all contemporary, or even in some 
cases in any way connected. The Indus valley 
ribbon flake and large core industry is quite 
separate, and the thick coarse flakes of Bolari Hill, 
Kotri, etc. are of a type not found elsewhere; 


many have little appearance of being artifacts at 
all, but they are so worn or rolled that it is 
difficult to judge them. 

The area of the Mahadeo Hills and Jubbulpore 
presents an industry homogeneous in type and 
material. That covered by the Franks collection 
in the British Museum, Bundle kund and Baghel 
kund, coinciding to a great extent with the 
discoveries in the Mirzapur and Banda Districts, 
including the rock shelters of the Kaimur and 
the River Son, almost certainly contains an 
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Sites. 

XNpU. , 

, ^ind»r^KttracM District. 
.Juiagshalii Hill. 

'tfarTO'.Hill. - - ' _ 

YejJ Batii, Bolari Hill and 
, Cfeidta Paun. 

Kdtiri Settlements Hos. I 

'V'' 

Majmndar {sec 

19^9-30, p. llS) does not 
seem to regard as, arti- 
' facts.- ' j 

Sind.—'H'ifderahad District. 

, Ganjar Takai’ and JherrnuW. 

Sind.-^lndMs Valley. 

Heftr Hokei and SuHmt. 


Island df Kutth^ 


Kathiawar. ' Vicinity of jDn 
reli. 

Simbaldi Hill, Akkadia 
Mota, Babapnr, Sairia- 
dhiala and L^mria. 

Gujerat .' — Korth, of Ahmcd- 
abad. 

Hirapur plateaa near Derol, 
Dungarvn Hill and Mul- 
san ilill, S.IS. of Baroda 
City. 

Bahadurpnr, basin :of Or- 
sang R., Amroli, Jalani- 
piiT, Sigarri, North bank 
of Heran R. Bardoli. ^ ] 

River Watrak near Harrla 
and Bardoli Hill, 


Remarks. 


Plakes and few dake blades. 
Typipal Indns Valley ribbon 
dake^, few retouched. 
Coarse thick flakes, some, 
. slightly worked, glossy 
patina. 

Tliiok clumsy flakes or 
chips much worn (rol- 
led?), diflicult to judge 
in. a mnaeum case, but do 
not look convincing. 


Plakes, flake blades, points, 
anrl chips. - 

Large chert cores six inches 
by two and a half. . Long 
ribbon flakes identical 
.with Moheiijodaro speci- 
mens.. 

Makes of opaline chalce- 

, d,dny; one normal point 
retouched both sides. 

Two flakes of individual 
.stylo with chips struck off 
laterally oil each side of 
the raised dorsal line. 

Make.?, scrapers and cores of 
chert, agate, chalcedony, 
quartz, and bloodstone. 


Chert flakes. 


Plakes, points and cores, of 
(ihort, agate, and chal- 
cedony. 

Plakes^ ' scrapers and cores 
of chert, agate, chalce- 
' ;d6ny and eiyistal quartz. 


Sites. • - 

Bombay presidency. 

Jambdha, Kiaindesh; Ban- 
dra Df.^lricl ; Sanjan, 
'I'liana Di.vtricr, Hhar- 
amta, Colaha District > 
Panvel, Cplaba District j 
Kandala, Hirkee, Poona, 
Wadgaon, Poona Dis- 
trict ; . GhotwadjrPoona 
District ; , AhiSfexagar 

District. 

HYDERABAD STATE. : 

Ellora. ‘ • ’i 


Ajanta. 

.Aurangabad. ' - ^ 

IksuU.- I)!' tlie 

Maichur District. 

Alisandi Hill, Rawalkonda 
Hill, Kote^Iu, and Ain^ 
andagal. ; 

CENTRAL PBOm-CE.^, 
Narbada Rive^,gfa\ ols. 

Hoshanga^bad , , .Pad imai-i i i , 
Tamia and all Mahodeo 
.Hills shelters. 


, tTubbuIpore. 


Nagpur (2 milo.s W. of 
Nagpur City). 

Singhanpur and Kabra 
.Pahar, Raigarh State. 

CENTRaVL INDIA AND 
UNITED PROVINCES. 

Jhansi. 


Remarks.. 


Specimens so %r available 
from the sites are few and 
j )oor. jVl ostly flakes diip.'^ 
and a few corei* of chert, 
chalcedony and, agate. 
The five specimens from 
Sanjan are of ' crystal 
quartz. 


jddod retouched opaline 
, chalcedony flake blades, 

; and points and flakes, of 
^ gteen, .plasma. , ^ ^ ; . 

Similar but urt sd good. ,' 
Sii'iilcr V'Vir rici b*) good. \ 
Cjirnmindo. nnd 

/Burkitt., V • 

Makes of chert, chalcedony , 

' .’end agate.;,, 'V - V,; . 

'53'i ‘ I 

Few flakes, no sites men- 
tioned. 

Groat variety of re- 
touched blades, points, 

/ scrapers and bo,rea of 
chert, dialcedony, opaquo 
opal, etc. 

No definite sites, flakes and 
cores of same style and: 
material as tho.se of tlio ’ 
Mahadeo Hills. 

.Flakes, some retouched avid- 
cores of chert and chal- 
cedony. 

As for Nagpur. 


Flakes. 


Bundlelomd and Baghel- 
fcund. 


Mirzapur and Banda, and 

■ the rock shelters of the 
Kaim.ur Range, 

BIHAR AND ORISSA,; 

Ranchi Singhbum - - Dhal- 
biim area. 

Sites - Ranchi, Chakradar- 
pur, Serai Kela, Cliai- ! 
basa, Ghatsila. j 


Gi’cat variety of rotoiiched 
blades,, points a-nd sera- 
pors of chalcedony (rnost- 
iy) and chert-. 

Associated with the above. 



Flakes, a few retodched and 
cores. 


-MADRAS. 

Ananipur District. 
Vidapanakalla Fort Hill, 
Velpuraadugu Hill, H'av- 
. nligi Ilill (near Goot-y), 
I iogf-i s fi mu ( 1 i-a r r.: , jMuchu- 
koiji I FaciorA" Site), .Ta-rn- 
/ l■:■u!(■iilltli Hill. 

Uwdddpah District. 

Voinala (Factory site). 

Kurnool District. 

Patpad. 


Flakes, flake knisns, scra- 
pers and cores of chert, 
cJ lalced9ny^ agatcj and 
quartzite. 


Large number of chert 
cores, few flakes, 

Grc'at variety of retouched 
j blade.s, and scrapers, also 
; cores of chert and agate, ; 

I 
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extension of the samo culture. The shelters at translucent opaline ohalcadony. They were on 
Singhanpur and Kahra Pahar in Raig^rh State the steep sides of the spurs, sometimes lying On 
also appear to be associated with an industry the surface of little level shelves, sometimeB 
; very similar in type and naaterial. embedded in the ground. 

This Central Indian industry displays a wide The microliths from the Bombay Presidency 
range of types includmg crescents, triangles^ area are scanty, those on my list are chiefly in the 
trapezes (very rare)^ crescentic bladeSj straight Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, most of these 
blades (pointed and unpointed), disc-scrapers and and some from Sind being in the Carter collecticm- 
end-scrapers, worked points, borers, and cores, Moro-oores at Ghotwada near Poona took the 
Uhworked flakes and chips a? abundance in fancy of someone, who collected ten, and two 
localities that were factory sit§S; One true arrow flakes ; these are in the British Museum. Those 
head can be clairped; other points also have been frorn southern Hyderabad round Radchur and 
found mth signs of being worked to form a tang, from Madras are in the Bruce Foote Collection in 
Association with rock shelters containing paintings the Madras Government Museum; they include 
: none of .which is likel y to antedate 500 B.C, at the retouched crescents and crescentic blades, pointed 
earliest, and also wiiji pottery in the shelter floors blades, and disc- and end-scrapers, hut no triangles 
'suggests that in these remote and difficultly or trapezes. 

.^'traversed regions a mieroHthio culture may The Punjab has, so far as I can ascertain, 
have persisted into the early centuries of our produced no microliths, but in the North West 
own era. / : Frontier Province I believe I have found a site at? 

The Pachmarhi Plateau, hasj in addition to the a large cave shelter near Jamal Garhi, Mardan ^ 
sources of supply in neighbouring rock shelters, Tehsil. The material employed is a oosfm 
three factory sites and a number of minor shelters., ,, grained white quartz but more investigaiion 
^ site at .Tamia ydU he necessary before the industry can be 

, ' ; abd:^C l at Adamgwb Quarry Bfoshangabad, recognised as being properly estab&h^J 

baye fo^ many hundreds In the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, 

of artifacts I have collected in the Mahadeo there are some chips from Rasgyfl Kashmir, but 
HiWs. i y , they are few and quite unobnviuifeg as genuine 

The" industry at Singhanpur is df thO i Ss^ I intend however to investigate the 

microlithio type, the flakes being scattered over cave area at Bhumju and the oherty beds near 
a fairly large area close outside, on the north bf^ Mandakpal m Eashmh,^ hope to find traces, if 

Singh anpur village. It was here . ,0331 the present this culture Agisted in these parffi* 
village site that these stone workers lived, and The miOrolitbio nature of these iadustries is, I 
it is possible that it has been occupied ever since. -behave, eompdlspry^ owii^^g to the ^all size of flie 
Here and at the rock shelter of Kabra Pahar, Stone avaflable, and fberefore it is unsafe to go far 
the material gathered shows quite conclusively as yet in the matter of equation with similar 
that the local/ sto» culture is a microlithio cultiires jn the West. There are indications also 
one of retouched blades and ■ orcsdents, small tbat even in thesCf enlightened days there are 
! b^ and gravers, flake blades kid points, tod some who regard microliths as the work of 
TO cores;. these are of obert, chalcedony and pygmies; the coiner of the expression ‘‘PygUiy 
qy,8irti. / r r / flints'' has a lot to answer for, even Indo- 

Of the mteolithic finds in northern Hyderabad Oapsiki '' could do less harm. 

State the flaking site at EUora is notable both by Any i^BsOCiation yd|h the Vindbyas wMeh 
reasoh of it® location, in close proximity with the might ptoduoe the fyp^ name Vindhyan is to 
famous caves, and the attra ctive appearance of the be strenuottsly resisted. The Vindhya Range 
flakes of translucent chalcedony (figs, i— 18). This is from Mhow on the West to Saugor on tbe 
site was discovered by Mr. K. de B. (k>drmgton in, East with a slight overlapping at each end, 
May 1932 ; I happened to be with him at the tirpe, and none of the sites in my list comes within 
and anrain visited the site with niv wife in Hecem- this area, 

■ _ . . o ^ *> , _ ^ .. .j - I ’ 

- ; ;:ber 1933. On the two spurs I had noted the . - ^ — -i- 

' previous year, we found a large nnmher ef wdl i Sftjapileg h» :be»m ooufliroed by Mr. M. C. Buikitt eis 
st^ck and worked flakcd-blades mosidy Of AeBmS^ « ibiiSiPojithic site. 
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POINTS, BETOUCHED BLADES, AND FLAKES OF CHALCEDONY FROM ELLQBA {natural size). 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

Anthropology and the Dying Australian Aborigines. 

All Summary of a Communication ‘presented by 
fcU W. E. H. Stanner, M.A. 11 January^ 1938. 
The year 1937 has been extremely important for 
the development of native policy and administra- 
tive methods in Australia. The pressure brought to 
bear upon Governments for a number of years has 
led to the announcement of decisions to provide for 
the better protection and care of the aborigines. 
The Federal Government, in a policy speech of the 
Prime Minister and in a programme of legislation 
aimounced after the Federal Election in October, 


INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

has committed itself to some general promises, and 
in two of the States the movements for reform have 
been implemented. 

The contribution which social anthropology will 
be invited or permitted to make to the new policy 
and methods has not yet been made clear, and may 
apparently be severely limited. There is evidence 
of strong resistance to incorporating in the reforms, 
the techniques, safeguards, and objectives which 
are urged by some anthropologists as necessary if 
the reforms- are to be adequate in scale, range and 
method. To some extent anthropologists them- 
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solves may be responsible for this situation, for the 
reputation of social nnthrr.poloin” ns a disinterested 
social science is noi \» i .‘-uihli.-lsod in Australia. 

y.. ihat the nominal contribution of 

' ‘ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ s ■ : present attempt to improve the 
aborigines’ position will be small, although it is 
v'"y great. 

'r- ■ »■ ■■ I :.- which, on present statements, seem 
to be contemplated, appear to most anthropologists 
to be insufficient in scale and inadequate, in con- 
ception. They are thus in some danger of being 
abortive. If they fail at this time the strength of 
the present reform movement may be exhausted, 
and a relapse into laissezfaire for a considerable time 
is more than probable. The services of anthropo- 
logists might be used to map out a more strategic 
attack on a problem whose complexity is not realized 
outside scientific circles. A number of positive steps 
could be recommended immediately, such as a tribal 
survey to locate and register tribes according to 
their district, cultural condition, and immediate 
needs ; the plotting of natural administrative areas 
with reference to the need for decentralization, the 
logic of geography, and imderlying cultural resem- 
blances; the detection and control of population 
“drifts'*’ which are now taking place, and an 
investigation by experts of areas where anthro- 
pologists have detected variations, deficiencies, and 
poor administration of native food supj)lies. When 
these and other immediate steps were taken (steps 
which do not seem to be contemplated in the reforms 
as outlined at present) a long-range policy could be 
prepared on the basis of information gathered by 
anthropologists over many years, but not yet in the 
possesion of the authorities in any systematic form. 

;A noteworthy deficiency in the basis of the new 
policy which anthropology could remedy is that no 
.attempt seems to have been made to assess the 
reasons for past failure. The fact of failure is not 
wholly admitted, though it is so clear to the scientist. 
The services of anthropology seem to be needed if 
these insufficiently realized influences, which have 
been so destructive in the past, are not to endanger 
the constructive work of future administrations. 

The Head-hunting Ceremonies of the Konyak Nagas 
A I of Assam. Summary of a Communication 

■ hy Christoph n)on Filrer-Haimendorf, Ph.D, 
25 January, 1938. 

While carrying out anthropological field-work 
among the Kony^ Nagas of Assam in 1936 and 1937 
the lecturer had the opportunity of joining a British 
expedition under Mr. <J. P. Mills into the un- 
administered area on the Assam-Burma frontier. 
In the course of that expedition a hostile village of 
the K!alyo ELengyu Nagas was occupied and subse- 
quently buriit. Numerous human heads, newly 
captured, were hanging from the head-tree of the 
village, and Dr. von Fiirer-Haimendorf was able 
to remove some of them and bring them back with 
him to the Konyak country. 

When the Konyaks of the villages in which he 
had lived heard that he had returned with human 
heads from his tour they implored him to hand 

^ [ 


these trophies, so that they once more might hold 
the head-hunting ceremonies. It is irrelevant who 
beings a head to a village; the magical force 
emanating from it in any case benefits the village 
and increases the fertility of the crops. Moreover, 
all the boys and men who take part in the feasts 
and the ceremonies connected with the bringing-in 
of a head, acquire the right to wear the full dress 
of warriors. 

Dr. von Furer-Haimendorf’s reluctance to part 
with his specimens was soon overcome by the con- 
viction that in surrendering them he would gain 
the luiique and perhaps the last chance of witnessing 
the full ceremoniarof a head-h\mting tribe, doomed 
before long to lose its warlike habits. 

The lecturer described these ceremonies as they 
were performed by several Konyak villages. In all 
of them the head was fed with rice-beer at the village- 
gate, and a spell was spoken, by which it is believed 
the relatives of the dead man were compelled, in 
the same way, to fall victims to the men of the 
village. 

Head-hunting has definitely a stimulating effect 
on the economic life of a Naga community. The 
resulting feasts call for large quantities of extra 
food, which has to be procured by trade, and the 
ceremonial dress and the ornaments proper to the 
men taking part must be either bartered or made 
for the occasion. Throughout the whole year in 
which a head has been brought in, the men and 
boys are privileged to sing and dance when they 
go to their fields, while in other years they must 
work in silence. 

Standing Committee on Applied Anthropology. 

A A Discussion on Highef Education in East Africa. 
LL 26 November, 1937. 

Dr. W. H. McDean, a member of the commission 
which recently visited East Africa to make recom- 
mendations for the development of higher education 
for natives, opened a discussion on the anthropological 
implications of the commission’s report. Dr. McLean 
di'ew attention to the tendency now apparent^ to 
base colonial development upon long-term plans in 
which social and economic programmes were co- 
ordinated. Community education as defined in the 
memorandum on the subject issued by the Colonial 
Office (Colonial 103, 1935) was eoncomed primarily 
with improvements in agriculture and public health. 
Under the former head, attention would be directed 
to methods of cultivation and animal husbandry 
and to the conservation of the soil ; the latter 
involved raising the standards of housings 
hveionr' gon orally and nutrition. These aims would 
|Mir-!io(l by i!'io co-operation of the departmontB 
conct-nsotl. liiro-jt-li the agency of a^icultural 
demonstrators and health workers, and this planned 
development would be the background for the 
education to be provided at the Higher College 
which the report envisages. Anthropologists could 
assist in this development, especially in the more 
backward areas, by throwing light on habits and 
prejudices which might present obstacles to pro- 
grammes of economic development, or attempts to 
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, improve cultivation, raise the standard of ‘ ptiblie alight, . and the ho^t flaking the rock, I have 
health or extend the rang© of native diet.' Among observed large boulders being ‘ peeled ’ through one 
points in the report of particular interest to antliropo- large grass fire-^the rock flaking completely over 
legists DV. McLean mentioned the recommendation its entire surface to the depth of i; to inch, 
that, education , should at all times be directed I am unable to advance .any reasons fo,r the 
, towards. the creation of c «pirit of cifi/enohip. ‘fading* of the paintings in the deeper and well 

In discussion it was I (I li Jell ih«‘ ci: i/.-.-n-i.ip protected caves. I am wondering , whetber a 
envisaged in the report w^ concetnedprimarily with process of reviving the. colours, with"^ a varnish 
, those loyalties which modeim institutions demand, coating as a protection, is possible. 

, while the standards of respect for obligation implicit 

. in the native system required further consideration ; Southern Rhodesia ; Monuments and Relics Act, 
there might be some value in basing the teaching of / ' 

‘ civics ’ upon theso standards, arid this could bo The. new Act, for the text of which the 

done if suitable instruction, based on anthropological Institute is indebted to its Local Correspoudent, 
research, was given to teachers in training. Such , Mr. F. Posselt, repeals Ordinanocs 9 of 

research might also indicate the persons who held 1902 and ISTo. 15 of '1912 /and the VicloTicb Falls 
key positions in the community and whose influence Reserve Preservation Act> (No. .6), 1928 ; defines 
it would be important to enlist on the side of pro- ‘ ancient ^ monutnent ’ a^’ • “ any building, min, 

jected reforms. The training to be giv(3n to fiitime remaining portion of building or ruin, stone circle, 

leaders was discussed, and it was pointed out that “ altar, pillto, slatuo, tumulus, gra\'e, cave,y|qoh: 
in some tribes a chief’s sons obtain their knowledge shelter, niidden, shell mound; or other sit© ' or 

of nativm law by attendance at their father’s com't . ili-ng oi a ^nviiljirkind, whichiisknoym or belieVed 
• and by listening to his comments on the cases tried— to have been erected, constructed,- or used by 

a form of trainmg which it might be advantageous bushmen or other aboriginal inhabitants of the 

to .maintain if iDossible. The importance, when colony or hv‘ r.’-y u' who visited the colony 

carrying out programmes of village improvement “ before the ■!■'■ ■ : •!.,':iuery 1890, but does not 

through hoy scout or simihn* organizations, of “ include any ancient vv'orking.” An. ‘ aiicieivt 
directing these to ends for w hie* i no i radii iorovl ' working meaps any shaft, cutting, tunnel or 
provision existed, "was also mentioned. stop© which, Vraa made for mining purposes and 

‘‘ was in existence prior (;o the first day of Januaiy, 
Rock Paintings in Southern Rhodesia. Comniuni- 1890.’' Monument ’ includes ‘‘any ancient 

cated by F, FosseU, Local Gorrespondent of “ monument, .area of land of archaeological or his- 
fcU Ike Royal Anthropological InstAtvie, FhmUree, torical xnteh^^^^^^ or contains objects of such 

S. Rhodssia, 27 August, 1937. .. , “ idterest ” ; oi- ’’hot- (ii-Mnciis'c or beautiful 

(1) I forward herewith a copy of the Southern “ scenery or a di-i inci.ix c^ geoIoLrical formation ” or ; 

Rhodesiein Act for th<^ preservation of ancient and “ contains t^vp or distinctive or beautihxl flora or 
other monuments. . ‘ “ fauna ’S* ; also any w^aterfall, grotto, avenue of 

(2) .'VV'itli regard to the rock paintings (generally “ trees; old tree, or Old building,” and ‘‘any other 

called ‘Bushmen paintings’), T have interested “ object (whether natural or Constructed by man) 
myself in those for many years past. , As you . “ of aesthetic, archax)logieaJ, or scientifi.c value or 
probably know, there arc very rnany of. “interest.” Such ‘ monuments ’ may be proclairruod 

paintings in S. Khodesia, particularly in r Central ‘ iiaLiorLa:l monirments ’ by .the Minister of Internal 
Mashonaland and Southwest Matabeleland, where .'\flairs. ‘ Kelics ’ are similarly defined, and include 
excellent specimens may be found. In Mashonaland both fossils, any “drawing or painting on stone or 
the art appedrs to have develo]Ded to its zenith, t/ “ petroglypb ... or implement or ornament of 

From personal observation and inqui^, ft “ archtcological. historical or scientific value . . 

appears that many of the paintings arc now’ tegely “ and any anthropological or archieologioal con- 
fading; many have become almost obliterated, ' “ tents of any ancient monument or ancient 
due also to other causes. ’ ' ' “ working.” 

In this (lolony nearly all the paintings are on There will- be a ‘ Commission for the Pr©servati6h:, 
gi*anite and liable to flake rather rapidly—unlike- ‘ of Natural and Historical Monuments and Belies ’ 
most' of those in the Union of vSouth Africa which , of not less than seven members, supjjortcd by the 
are bn sandfitone. .. Minister, without reTrnmoralion, but entitled to 

Iluman wanton action in S. Bhodesia has been reasonable cs.p{.:\v<c> ic.!* travelling and subsistence, 
the cause of not a few of these paintings, being .The Coxnmission' will administer gra.nts, donations, 
destroyed — ^being used as targets for rifle or revblver fees 'and subscriptions ; may employ and i^ay a , 
shots. Stock frequenting the caves and 'fehetfe!rs ' secretary aitd other servants ; make a list of mbnu- 
also often damage- them by rubbing against the ; ' mente^^ recbnimend for proclamation in ‘national,' 
rooks. Some of the paintings , become' obliterated “ ifiotiuments,' investigate their owTuu'ship, pur- 
, by coney uruie flo-wing over them and depositing chase monuments on j’olics, control thorn at the 
a white sediment. . , ; , , request of the owner, preserve and repair, lend or 

But. one of the principal causes Of damage is giv^o to public institutions, excavate and consei've, 
the. restdt of ^ yold fires owing to the herbage inspect, report upon, and register sucli monuments, 
growing right up to the caves or shelters becomiug and cbmmemprate historical events by tablets. 
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Discoverers of ancient monuments or relics, and 
owners of the hnd-spots, must inform the commis- 
sion, t^hich have the ri^t of Option to acquire them ; 
the Trustees of the South African Museum at Capo 
ToTto appointing if necessary. The right of. 

option lapses aft^ six: pa^nths.' Without the Com- 
mission’s leave, no monument or relic may he 
excavated, altered or removed* The, Minister may 
make rogiilations, and the Commission , by-laws. 


man 

under the Act, aaid impose fines ; and penalties 
prescribed for offences againSt its provision. 

A copy of this Act has been deposited in. tlie 
Library of the Royal Anthropolofncal Institute. 

Southern Ktiodeeia is to he (•.ongrafulatod on so 
comprehensive and reasonable a and w 

Cotrmission ha.s the good wishes of all who 
for places and objects of natural h^irty or ^nfefio 
nr human interest. afOHN L., MYRES. 


;-,.r REViiy/s. 

OCEANIA. , ' 

We,thettte^ By Raym>M Firth, D.Sc. London: 

first inslalmoiit of the fruits of work undert^en '..nnmnfdfcion of the household. Towards other 

eight vears ago in a -western and provincial outpost p ou the ^ther hand and in aurpriaing contrast to the 
of Polyncaiaii miltui-o.' The delineation of social rela- tan. on the Oth« n^u, ana m soeially 

t.ioos arising from the recognition of kinship is both 
the focus of aHontion and tho avcTiiio of approach 
in his studio,s of Tikopian family hie, economic aci-ivii-.v , 
initiation and marriage, and lie is particularly concerned 
to make clear not only the attitudes and j-ractices which, 

' are the norms of conduct but' the practical lumtaUom, 

^oSeT^ conflicts of ohligattans which inevitably 

^'^In Tikopia the relative -weight of propinquity and 
kinship is of particular iatep^t since ii.c-i- JU'co- 


.eflccte ofl-TSqSrr,^^.d ei^^^ : 

“ aiiproved norm of bcluivitmr ^ little by 

“ difference in residential situation smije oon^ vwtft 
“ Other kin oiimido tho homo ciro o is so 
and be observed no “ pcivei.tiblc 

“ ha^our of boys towards rosident and non-resideht 
kin except’ in the case of acsfcual parents. , 

Dn FirtlF complains of a common neglect of 
mlati;is within the family by «*>-«^wprk^.m 
Polynesian field, but ho admits ilim m Til^w t*;^ 


In Tikopia me reiawe VI" ; • Polvnesian field, hut he admits tuat m 

kinship is of particular 'if 'the houses ties^d obligations neither receive nor requtrO 

territorial dispersion ^d latewbgitariwof forinulation by the people thcmselvos and he is hi^l^ 

and land Jioldings of kin groups. The i , give “ concrete dol.ail about small im mis of 

of Tikopia are sca.ttereti in 2ij hanilcLs and, alt,J\oiigi ,,, , v . jy^, jp'irth , succeeds here with vmd 

somo hamlets are dominated hy are po^ayals of personality but Ht*lB,toifl««t generR- 

four major unilateral kin groujw, appnrcntl^ < ?n+mn is or aDUarontly can bo, roachf^d. _ \ 

fixelcisivoly occupied by members of ^ lu deeding! i^l^th the relations of individuals to 

or bnbage. The iniiori(.ed more r^^ Wn Pay be 

by famflies of different groups leads to fricu relations among a people with a ol^J- 

and disunion in the settlement. On the other lian I « . is of c;onsidorable miorest. De- ^ 

Dr. 3^i.rth finds that personal tics spite £s general ernri basis on gradations of inmsity 

marriage between such families of d.ifforenl Slated^to tb® degree of conaangainity ^d propinquity 

oqimlly oui.woigh the clan disumty P’ pS^tates that “ as far as eodifieil ohligtvtions [rules 
grU of economic and social co-oporation which may hum « w . are concerned it is 

icvin ihe nroduct Of formal Of t^ec^ 0^ diffenmee between the -way m 


in ’everyday affairs be superior lo ilie product of niwmil 
Vebm ’ tanlby. So far as the hairflets , 

I)r. Pirth concludes that “ In a<;*tial pra^ice it ^ ; 

“ difficult to evaluate the relative strength of the tiM 
“ of kinsliip and propinquity ” and, .one regmts that 
the possible tests referred to for estimating ^ow 
S cScmial proximity as 
not employed in ihia connexion. Ho is 
definite w-hon .speaking of tho two rcsiclonUal dirtwcte 
into whioli tho island falls Lho 
“ that hinds the members ot each 
“ lies in their cormnou residence . . 

“ tho ordinary bond of elan tneuibership and 
” of family kinship unless this be very close. 
rently although it is not stressed, the converse is ^o 
true ^d there may bo as much or 

difitaWRt hotwem fellow ‘clan- rnembei-s of distant 


■distru-st betwem leuuw wc ia . ‘ ’ 

hamlets a« between fellow g„.tion'lhnt 

Tb appears from the conclusion ot this soi.tion mat 
■' nf kinahin and residimce 


n H©0 anv U.UIWX — ... 

” which a boy treats his own. fnrtior a.n^ t lau m 

for ’example, the 8 «tj 0 S o« Priigr^i^ly 
obligations perfomried by real 

sons and olassificatory sons. I* . 

tri-oBi. value to have had some estimate. 6f the reiRMvn 

birco of emotional and convonTionnl drives imdorly mg 

[.ho more hiu-nse formal bolinviour. Do^ 

who at liis father's obsequit's f *S®X!ma ' 

many weeks observing stringent tood 

from dancing for a si.ll lonp- '‘'f 

gaf.ions as appropriate and 

of ki^en who .expect this boliaviom , cm his.pBRJ' 


motion rhafc ihe ^ iw^ «rirl nj^rtieularlv 

::nS“ti;r;.£”tamsi^p and rosiik^^ 

those thousand Oceanians into many make fOihml gifts 

but for tho obhesivc power of the ceremonial a © • relaition^ 


Ollb jur UJi'.’ ^ n 1 1 • £ 

bioloaical family since faiher.s tmd married spi^ 
shale a single house, adult ^ 

elder married brothers, aaid quasi -adoption 


death. Firth ragarha Ihia^ relation as but one mam 
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festat-ion of a tendency expressed in different ways in 
various parts of Oceania, which gives increased security 
to a woman after marriage, and like the special duties 
of the mother’s brother conserves the ties of children 
with the group from which the mother came; the 
‘I function of these sets of obligations is to enforce 
on the desoendents on the male side an attitude of 
‘‘ assistance and protection towards the children of the 
women of their house ” as against the general patri- 
lineal bias of residence, succession and inheritance. 
But essentially relevant here is not only tlie very general 
assumption that “ social well being is served by the 
creation and maintenance of kinship ties ” but 
recognition of the need for some formulated decision 
in what would otherwise be an ambiguous situation 
likely to^ result in serious friction. The question of 
the relative rights and status of brothers and sisters 
children is one which every society must meet. The 
Tikopia solution is apparently to restrict rights and 
obligations with respect to matrilineal kin to relatives 
of the , generation of ego and his immediate ascendants 
and desoendents and to exclude inheritance and succession 
from those rights. 

In this connexion it is difficult to see the basis for 
thb claim that the fact that “ restrained ” relationshij)s 
between children whose parents are reciprocally their 
mother’s brother and father’s sister are not continued 
by grandchildren of similar sex “ is a balanced appli- 
‘I cation of a principle, the imposition of a stress and 
“ the correction for it.” This characterization would 
appear to apply more aptly to the mother’s brother 
and father’s sister relationships themselves while the 
practice referred to is to be connected more plausibly 
with the fact that grandchildi’en have acquired a series 
of mother’s brothers real and classificatory mirelated 
to those of their parents so that the perpetuation of 
constraint between remote collaterals in unnecessary. 
Firth accepts and illustrates very fully from Tikopia 
the general proposition that kinship terminology is 
“ a correlate of social function though not necessarily 
always a perfect reflection of it,” and one would have 
welcomed a consideration of linguistic or other factors 
in. connexion with its imperfections in this respect, 
such features as the socially anomalous use of a single 
term both for siblings of, the same sex and for relatives 
in law of opposite sex. 

In the analysis of the nature and use of kinship 
terminology and application it is clearly shown that 
the wide reference of classificatory terms not only 
implies no confusion between near and distant kin 
hut that a series terms are used by 

■! . . \h . be clearly expressed, 
'.w terminological relationships in which 

two individuals may stand with one another there is 
selection of the most appropriate term on the basis of 
comparative age and status while remote classificatory 
relations between ‘ fathers ’ and ‘ daughters ’ etc., are 
no bar to marriage. 

There is a short but penetrating review of the out- 
standing features and regional differences in Polynesian 
systems of kinship terminology. Here Firth justifies 
srentic’pm for Buck’s view that the use in east and 
l.'oly msia of distinct seniority terms between 
siblings of the same sex but not between siblings of 
opposite , sex is a device to exclude female challenge to 
succession by seniority on the grotmd that terminology 
alone could contribute little to the support of a privilege 
already so strongly buttressed. He does not however 
point tp the rnore likely alternative that this deep- 
seated differentiation between men and women renders 
superfluous the adoption of seniority distinctions 
between, male and female siblings. 


The patrilineal lineage, called by the Tikopians a 
* house,’ thi’ough membership of which an individual 
acquires rights to a house site, a share in land, and 
economic and ritual aid, is of fundamental importance 

in '’e wealth and rank of individuals. 

It • ) . ■ ■ ■ . ■ , a residential unit and is physically 

united only on major ceremonial occasions. Solid 
corporate rights and ritual prerogatives give coherence 
’ ur: ’at the inevitable processes of fission, 
, extinction and recombination by 
‘ grafting ’ which take place are fully illustrated. 
An account of the effective strength of a representative 
soi'ies of houses with their relative strength in lands 
and ceremonial pi’estige would liave been most useful, 
for an of these processes. The ‘houses’ 

while ■ “ ■ n wealth are sharply graded in the 

idtual ; ■ . „■ ■ , ,eir heads and thereby in ceremonial 

rank and social position. Moreover the cliiefs who are 
the heads of theh own houses are said in another context 
to have a relative superiority in food resources ” as 
“ exemplified by their greater command of teiiritory.” 
It is not made clear whether the ‘ house ’ is in practice 
exogamous but the four aggregations of ‘ houses ’ 
which are referred to as “ anomalous clans ” are neither 
formally or in practice exogamous groups. There is 
considerable ‘ elan ’ esprit de corps Mt the argument 
that the ” very fact of clan individuality has given rise 
‘‘ to mechanisms to bring the clans. together,” i.e., ” inter- 
” play of ritual and economic obligations between 
the clans ” apxDears to be somewhat circular. 

In a useful conclusion to this section of the hook 
Dr. Firth gives a brief critical review of the nature and 
varieties of The differences between 

the groups ... ■ i ■■■ . as 6lan (and/or gens 

or sib) and lineage respectively would however seeixi 
to be more considerable than he recognizes. Indeed 
the distinct criteria which are rightly emphasized, as 
significant for these two types of unilateral groups, 
viz., codification of conduct on the one hand and 
genealogically traced kinship lead nearly always, as in 
Tikopia, to groups of very different size of which the 
lineage is normally a sub-group of the other. 

In his account of Tikopia land holding Dr. Firth 
makes very clear series of rights ranging 

with increasing ■ ■ v ‘rom the , priot g^eral 

claims of a chief ■ . held by ‘houses ’ of his 

‘clan’ down to specific indixddued rights, established 
by long occupation, to sections of wider tracts shared 
among a number of , ‘ houpe ’ members. Of particular 
interest is the concession to parental interest, winch has 
analogies elsewhere, whereby a datigbter and her 
children during her lifetime may be giveh the nse of 
plots in the paternal land which on her death revert 
to her brothers and the male line. 

In ' the course of the descriptions of initiation and 
marriage Dr, Firth tests the adequacy of earlier views, 
in the light of Tikopia institutions. Finally in a general 
review of ‘ kinsliip and social stability ’ he makes a 
very moderate claim for what might be called empirical 
functionalism, making clear in particular that he is 
concerned with correlations of observed activities and 
not with interpretations of institutions in terms of 
theoretical human needs, since ” The needs of a human 
” being in society are traditionally dictated and are an 
” inference from his observed activities,” 

DARYLL FOKDE. 

Art and Life in New Guinea. By Raymond Firth^ 
HH M.A,i Ph.D. London {The Studio Lid,) 1936 ; 
20 PWee 10^. 6d. . 

Dr, Firth has produced an instructive and cheap 
picture hook on the art of Hew (Guinea for which 
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The Studio Ltd* is to be congratulated. The photographs Canoes of Oceania. By A, (7, Haddon and James Hot- 
are noteworthy for their excellence and the legends as nelL VoL I : Polynesia, Micronesia and Piji, by 

a rule give all necessary information ; in this respect the /7 James Hornell. Honolulu: Bernice P. Bishop 
book differs markedly from Puhrmann’s Neu-Ouinea Museum, Special Publication No. 27. 454 pp. 

(1912). Another book of value for its pictures is 312 text figures, 3 maps. 

Le$ arts indeg^nes en Nouvelle-Guinee by S. Chauvert In any study of Pacific Ethnography, and of migra- 
(1930). ^ Miss G. A, Keichard in Melanesian Design, tionS about the Pacific, canoes, the means of transport 
1933, gives m^y illustrations of art-work from New from island to island, must play the leading part. The 
Guinea. Mention should also be made of the picture work of Rivers on sociology, of Percy Smith and For- 
books: Decorative Art of New Guinea, incised designs nander on genealogies and legends, valuable though 
(1925), and Carved and Painted Designs from New it is as providing a quasi-historical bnckcrroiind in 
Guinea, (1931) by A. B. Lewis; Field Museum, the absence of a written language with th<- ti.-iial .son n.-e^ 
Chicago. ^ ^ of the historian, does not give us a complete picture. 

The title of Br, Frith’s book is somewhat too wide for It is only by a careful examination of the technical 
its contents. From Netherlands New Guinea there are details of the material culture of the region, especially 
shown only a bamboo case and a horowaar from the similarities and dissimilarities of the vessels, in 
Geelvink Bay, two shields from Eilanden River and conjunction with sociology and tradition, that we can 
a bamboo “ flute ” from Kampong River. The beautiful fill in the gaps in our knowledge of the history of racial 
intricate carving and engraving of Geelvink Bay is movement about Oceania, 

ignored. The art of the Sepik is well illustrated but X)r, Haddon and Mr. Homell have applied themselves 
otherwise the art of the Mandated Territory is repre- to this task with great thoroughness and the first result 
sented by a Tami mask and drum and by axes from the of their labours is Volume I of * Canoes of Oceania,’ 
north coast and Mount plagon. The Massim district of dealing with Polynesia, Micronesia and Fiji. 

Papua is abundantly illustrated. The shells, p. 11, The large canoes of the early voyagers were long dug- 
appear to be Nassa, not cowry. The nearer canoe, p. 15, out double canoes lashed together. The typical early 
is of local manufacture, the one behind it is a visitor Polynesian canoe, without exceptional sheer and with 
from a village to the east. On p. 18 only the small both hulls of equal size, was to be found practically 
double canoes of Mailu are referred to, the permanently- everywhere in Eastern Poiyneaia, and traces of this 
rigged orou is the best seagoing vessel of Papua, craft are to be foimd in the native canoes of the Carolines, 
F. E. Williams clearly states that a novice entered into .i si!f \ i\.fi r'C-rl of the canoes of some early voyagers, 
a kaiemunu only to assist in making it, which is very i n: li \ r.s-'i I together with certain constructional 

different from the statement on p. 25. On p, 26 we features, would support the view that the Polynesians 
read that in adjacent tribes to the east of the Purari reached Hawaii by way of Micronesia, and then 
Delta a iv.;>>kCi:l fig'.jro represents the spirit of a man directly eastwards from the Marshall Istods. Percy 
recently ihi*; a slip for Torres Straits? Smith considered this view quite a possible one, and the 

Canoe ornaments cut out in the form of birds are distribution of weapons edged with sharks’ teeth 
characteristic of the Arimoa Islands and Humboldt supports it. 

Bay, but hardly of Geelvink Bay. The wood-carving on But certain interesting developments conditioned 
th() spear thrower, p. 38, is not a mere ornament but by geographical circumstances modified the design 
fimotions os a support for the spear* A breakwater of and construction of these vessels. In New Zealand 
the type shown on p-. 48 with human figures is enormous trees provided material for dug-outs of 
chojffictcristic of i.iio D’Entrecasteaux, as is Qi© end- sufficient beam to give lateral stability without the aid 
erection of p. 49? which is |)laced at right angles to the of a second hull or an outrigger. On the other hand 
breakwater. These canoe adjuncts are now the prevailing scarcity of timber in the Tuamotus led to the intro - 
ones in the Trobriands and occur sporadically where the duction of plank-built boats eonsstructed about a 
influence of the D’Entrecasteaux has spread. The definite keel. The planks were fitted together ‘ ji^aw 
breakwater of p. 50 is characteristic of the Louisiades, ‘ puzzle ’ fashion and lashed with sinnet. The type, 
and Seligman (1910, pi. LXVl) illustrates that of p. 51 dignified by the name of Bahi, a term also applied to 
as coming from Muma. The end-erection of p. 53 is European ships, found its way back to Tahiti and there 
placed upside down, to the tongue at the top is fastened, are accounts of sh.ipWTiglits imported from the Tuamotus 
such a finial, munhuris, as that of p. 29. The animal of to build tn-un, '.risi' r:g of the various douhie-canoes 
p, 55 is probably a cuseus. The object of p. 107 is consisted c^r.sc!ii in.l!y of n triangular spritsail with the 
probably the end of the handle of a paddle from the apex downward. The sail was either attached directly 
mouth of the Bamu. The sketch map of New Guinea in to the mast and to a curved boom, as in Hawaii and the 
the end papers is a useful addition. The Kampong is a Marquesas, to mention but two localities, or perhaps 
small river that flows into the delta of the Eilanden ; attached to a yard slung parallel to the mast in a manner 
that named Kampong ” is really the DiguL The somewhat reminiscent of the gunter lug of some Etiropean 
Alice river flows into the upper Fly from the west small craft. But the analogy is not complete, for in a 
not from the east. The Vailala is placed too far to the gunter lug part of the lufl; of the sail is attached to the 
00^-5, , mast, whereas in the Polynesian rig it is attached to the 

Dr. Firth gives a sane survey of the relation of art to yard which runs the whole length, 
social and ritual fife. He makes the happy suggestion The large double canoes of Tonga, Samoa and Fiji, 
ll.i'sl dorcrorice to traditional style has not seemed to in which one hull is smaller than the other, may very 
}\\o. l.'si}>!Jiin artist, who, free from the necessity well be deriv^ in part from Micronesia, for the canoe 
(if luiviiur 1,0 something novel, can concentrate on is handled as if it were a single outrigger vessel, and the 

I ho df-vpIopTrmt of variations witliin the traditional smaller hull is kept to windward. 

hcanui', oiux xm the refinement of his technique. Ho Single outrigger canoes of very simple construction 
ends by claiming that these art forms set in ancient are found in most parts of Eastern Polynesia. The 
mould are worthy of analysis and respect, and are full outrigger booms are few (usually two), and attached 
of meaning in the social and religious life of the people more or less directly to the float. This is in sharp 
who make them. contrast to the Melemesian craft where as a general rule 

A. C* HADDON. a great many outrigger booms are employed, and 
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attached to. the float by elaborate bundles of .ofossed 
stanchions. The Polynesian single outrigger also differs 
from that of the Micronesians by being a single-ended 
bpat. The function of the outrigger is that of a counter- 
poise, and not a buoyancy apparatus. In fact, the 
float, must be kept to windward or when the outrigger 
is on the lee side it must be coimterbalanced by somebody 

sitting out on the 

l.'lif* Polvnc.-ju-ns . 1 ■ • ‘i ■ ■ ‘ >'■ ' ‘ ■•i>his 

prol'I'Mri, Msui ilio Micronesians keep their outriggers to 
windward their bbats. This reversing 

technique sl’ould noi ll*' regarded as primitive.^ The 
canoes in question are perhaps the most specialized 
sailing craft in the world. In this group wo may include 
the so 'Called ‘ flyhig proas ’ of the Ladrone Islands, 
which are all^g^^d to he capable of a speed of some 
eighteen knots and to be able to steer witliin thrpe 
points of the wind. It is likely, as Mr. Hornell beUeves, 


that the large Fijian double canoes were evolved out of 
or derived from them. It is certainly true that they 
w;ere sailed in the same way. There is in fact closer 
relationship between the Micronesian and Melanesian 
methods of sailing than between either of. them and the 
Tolyhesiair method. . , . , , 

It is obviously , ihipossibl© in the . space available to' 

give ■ '.•■’I";" rl'tn'"' . “1 mt of a book of tins kflid. 

The •“ ! ! ' i ’- ‘ in \C'S{ignhOh and arrange- 

ment adopted by Pr. Peter Buck, in his ' Sanu^an Maiorjal 
' Culture,’ The illustrations, consisting of photographs 
of models and of the work of early artists and very well , 
drawn diagrams, numbering as many as 312 inwall, are 
of great, value : and in thoroughness and 

attention to ■ M' . II : ■ ■ 'i is no whit beln’nd Dr. 
Buck. We may regard this volume as a complete 
anatomy of Polynesian oahoes. , 

ADEIAN DIGBY. 


AFRICA. 


pingeborenenkulturen in Siidwest- und SiidafHka. 

Vihtor. Lebzelt&r.. Leipzig: Karl ffpraemann, 
/X 193<l:: Qto. a; + ’306, 26, 111. 

The present, volume forms the second of Bassen, und 
• Kulturen in Sudafrika,’ the result of a visit to Sooth 
Africa by the late Dr. Lebzelter, from 1926 , to/, lO^S. 

Dr. Lebzelter treats of the various' South-west African 
tribes, their material culture, customs, mode of dress and 
so - on. His' work is not, however, confined to the old 

German -n r-'’ . -verlaps considerably 

into the ■■■ ■ ' -'■■■ : * ” * ■ while the last fifty 

pages CO' ■ ^ i' . y.i : p >ple3. , , 

The first part of this very important work deals with 
no less than eleven gi’oups of Bushioei\ of mixed BuShr 


jn- ri. iri tho genci’Cri\n,linbari region from Angola 

“.j i!!(' Molof)') river, and rVom. Soii: ri-vve.si Africa to the 
IJonJer. .In a-hii- i-v. ’ d-;- rem- 

laei's of .lb.i=-h iriho.-! in hake ( ■ ■. 'h,- ' . and 

1 he Tra*.-|..ei. 

Further chapfers desciibe (he Berg D<ima. the.Herero 
and the Ambo, while i iie .sois! ii ea>ieiT4 IhiM’ u of Katal 
and Swaziland receive ^oiri'^ snoi'n iosi. 

The author is not satisfied with the description of pure 
native culture, and wisely brings in Ihc results of 
’hur«'ipe;in tiontacis on the Bantu, and the effects of' 
.Mamu (ionract.s on i.ho Uiishmen. The survey is necos- 
.sarily .iornewhai -■i.ir>«:rfi‘'ijil, but coming from a man 
w'ho was pri.miiriiv a physical anthropologist, this is not 
unexpected. -A. if. H. GOODWIN'. 


CORRESPONbENCE. 


Stools, Spears, Forked Iron Rods, Tridents and 
Bow-Stands. O/. Man, 1932, 147,* 1934, 188; 
1935,32,105,106. h , ; . ^ 

j5iji.__The relics or insignia of the Afa’cpibah holy, 
men of the Sonnar district of the Anglo -Kgyptian Sudan, 
which .[ have described in my articles^ entitled ‘ Fung 
Origins ’ in Sudmv Noleft and Recerrds, (Vol. XA^, pp. 201- 
250), present more than Ibri-nitous similarities to the 
tribal heirlooms of t-ho Wabena of Tanganyika and the 
royal emblems of the Anunk a.s described respectively 
by Mr. and Mrs. Culwick (Man, 1934, 1 88 and 1935, JOo), 
and Mr, G. 'h. Elliot Smith (M.\n, 1935, 106). 

The 'Ya’qubab, who live on the west bank of the Blue 
Mle about lat. J4°'N., appear- to be de'soendants of the 
nearly black people of mixed origin who have inhabited 
the Gezira for centuries. ; They owe their present tribal 
unity to their allegiance to a line of Mohamedan holy 
men sprung from Bannaga el Darfr (o. 1500-1570 a.d.), 
whoso father is said to have come from Dorigola and 
to have been one of tlio first to i^roach Islam in this 
part of the world, alihough they take their, nkfli© from 
Bannaga’s son, Ya’qub. ■ ,, 

The Ya’qubab had a special connection with the Fung 
sultans of Sonnar. According to tradition Bannaga’a 
mother was a Sudanese woman who also boi-e Sandal 
©1 ’Aaj, a great mnri among the Fung. The Ya’qubab 
appear in hi.si:ory about rbe same time as the Fong, in. 
whose kingdom they were the chief local exponents of 
Islam. ■ This no doubt gave them a peculiar authority 
•in the kingdom, and like ot-her Mohamedan holy men 
in the Sudan, they did not hesitate to ape the ceremony 
’ of the royal court. 


There are a number of lines of holy inen among the 
Ya’qubab to-day, and the living roproseni,ai,iv(:i of each 
lino is known, as tho successor {hlMliJa) of tbes original 
founder of tho line. Tho stool (buhur) is the chief 
outward sign of the hhalifa"^ authority, and the main 
feature of the ceremony of his appointment is his being 
seated on the stool of the holy man, of whom lie is to 
become the khalifa. By this act- ho is considered to 
become endowed wdth the virtue and power of the 
dead saint. After his installation lie never sits on the 
stool again, but it remains in his possession with the 
other -relics. There is some reason to thinlc that these 
relics were once kept in the grave shrine of the founder, 
hut they are now usually’ kept in tho house of tlie 
khalifa. They vary in different oases but in addition 
to the stool nearly always include .spears and/or forked 
iron rods (Arabic : ahaiba), and possibly also some of 
the following, tho cap or henddrc.ss of tho foundor, his 
wooden .staff, wooden shoes, large roscry, signet ring 
and a pair of drums. 

The Ya’qubab stools, wliich. arc .■s.nd (exact ly ic 
the Fung sultan’s kiibtir, or* v.hic.h lio wa.^ cm iimriiMi 
at his accession, are low wooden stools W'itlt curved 
seats, slightly mom elaborate i.han the common Sudanese 
w'oodoii stool with, four legs carved out of a single block 
of w'ood, having u.siially six separate logs, and often 
a rudimentary head and/or tail. All the Ya’qubab 
stools are , illustrated in Sudan Notes and Records, 
Vol' Xy, •plates and vi. 

The oldest Y'a'qubab spears {loc. cit., plates iv and 
.xiii) are those of Sheikh Musa Abu Gussa. These are 
both made throughout of one piece of iron, one being 
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of the usual bladed type, and the other of the pointed 
type Igiown in the Sudan as selatiya and considered the 
male spear, while the bladed spear is regarded as the 
female/ The relics of Sheikh Marzuq -wad Ya’qub 
{loc^ hit., plate xii) include, a with a wooden hi^t. 

B’urther, in striking psrallol fo the Wabena ‘ branched 
tiron stfi-nds ’ and .Vinak ' gpear-rest ’ are tka 

/forked iron rr-i=. of which two form part of the relics, 
of Sheikh Mar/.i'io wad Va’cj'.di. and several are now 
with Sheikh a ’ n i ! > u a ( i 1 1 . s,_i j a . The origin and purpose 
of these forked irun ri?ds Iwuo been forgotten by the 
Ya’qubab. They are produced at festivals with the 
other relics, when they are stuck in the ground fork 
uppemKwi i/.'/iV. ‘<i.. ptues v and vii). There is no 
memory or’ih.*>r ji-ivir.i: been originally spear-rests, 
and tlie i'aci liiai wii<Tc they exist they usually out- 
number i.hc. -•pcass rnj-v argue against that explanation. 

,What is certain is that in the Ya’qubab stools, spears, 
and forked iron rods, we Imve preserved copies of some 
of , the,. insignia of ihe Fimg sultans. I tried [loc. c^.) 
to indicate some reasons for believing the traditional 
, connexion of the Fung with the Shilluk. T’ ■ /■ . 

to whom the Anuak may be related, also ]■ ■ 
spears and a sacred stool on which the k ■ ' ■ ■ 

seated at his accession, when lie., becomes the living 
. representative of the founder of the tribe. 

, Spears, both male and female, and a stool, used 
mor^ver to form part of the insignia of the sultans of 
; ■Darfur» 1 believe of the siiltans of Wadai and Bomu 
(earlier Kanem) as well. 

' The iron-hafted spbar to-day is typical of the Tuareg; 
'and ttt^the Sudan the Tuareg are, as far as I know, the 
only yjoople who use Ihe tanged axe. sp that the presence 
among the Wahona. relies of a *-r!Virir»:^inl axe with a 
long undulating ta.ug may h(' o( a Hamitic 

connection. Has the 'Jluarog word for, wooden stool 
(ku 3 ur) (iny connection with the name of. the Fung 
stool (kiikur) ? It may be that iho spedrs and the stool 
as royal iasigrxia wore irihcrii<.vi by i.i <' Kimg .I'lMin ihc 
Hamj.tic Berbers (Zaghawa), who3(» descendants appear 
to have formed most of the dynasties in the Kanem? 

■ Wadai -Darfur area betwoxm 000 and 1700 An., one 
branch of whom, defeated about 1M6 in, civil war, 
arb stated in a modem .Bornu tradition to have gone 
. East and founded the Fung sultanate; M this traction 
is founded on fact, they may have combined with t^e 
' Shilluk on the White Kile before doing so, and sq 
given that tribe this peculiar combination of insignia, 
which they , also possess. • . 

Sir Richmond Palmer (Man, 1 032, 47) has dirawh atten- 
tion to the trident-spear known as ma'nia.nangi, which 
would appear almost certainly to have some connexiori 
/ Vitb the forked iron rods or branchocl iron .stand-; r.f the 
/ta’qubab, Anuak, and Wabena, and whic!» ibnned 
^the badge, qfofTaoe of the chief nobles in the kingdom of 
feei .bure he is right in a; t ribii;.ii‘g t.bc 
widesprea4 ,d|^©r#'On "Of this form 'of cl insignia 
to tb© “Arab; /Berbers or Hamites, <uu' »)(' 
chief gods (or ancestral .spirits) seerns at an (‘tiriv nnh'd 
to have boon worshipped in the form of a .spear. ’ 
Among the nominally Mohamedan Zaghawa Of 
northern Darfur to-day, some of whose branches have 
a traditional connection with Bornu., the usual wov of 
administering an oath still is for the man who wishes 
to swear another ixt set up two spears propped up 
against each other at an angle to the ground, and on 
them tfO place a pair of pants. JBcyond this aj’oh ol 
two spears ho tlirusts a third spoa.r into the ground, 
and over the upper end of this spoar he puts the loops 
of a pair of sandals ivhich fall to the ground attached 
to tho spear. In the presence of some elders, the man 
to be sworn has to crawl under the two spears and pick 


up the third spear (leaving tho sandals on the ground), 
touch the blade with his tongue, and then stab the 
ground with the ^ar, saying * May Mani kill me if 1 , 
swear falsely ^ {Mani hegigu ekkili =■ lit,, Maai*-“-he 
himself — I will die). I have not been able to get , the , 
Zaghawa to explain what Mani is except that it is some 
power that win kill the man who swears falsely by it. 
This method of administering an oath is knowh. as 
ku Muni, the spear of Mani. . 

The fact that Mani is here represented by tk^pcc spears, 
of which one alone is prominent in the action of the 
ceremony { ? originally a male spear), and two subsidiary , 
{! originally female spears), is probably signiicant,; 
and I nave no , doubt that in Mani we have a survival 
of Aman the god recorded by Sir R. R. Palmer brom 
further west, and — especially in view of Mani’s vagUe 
mysterious nature- —T imagine a connection with Amiin 
C'tlie hirlfkm ’) of 'Ihebea in Ancient Rgypt, earlier 
known as Amana, is not improbable. 

Possibly,, on the. analogy of the idea ouront in the , 
Sudan about, the relation of the ordinary, bladed s^ear , 
to the pointed aekiUya, the forked iron rod is in 
the consort of the god represented by the spekir. H Als 
were the case, .it would be an easy step to combine the , 
two into the mar© convenient trident, when the OiitWard i 
and visible signs of tho god becaitic adopl.ed ixs the 
insignia of the divine kmg. , (Have we bore, incidentiilly, 
the origin of the trident of Poseidon, of whom accorclmg 
to Herodotus (ii, 60) the (Greeks learnt from labya, 
the home of the Berbers?), ' 

The origin of the insi^ia would bo apt to be forgotten 
by the black tribOs that adopt(?d iliorn. On this 
theory, the forked iron rods of the Ya’qubab and Anuak 
being of spear-length,,, are presumably nearer tho proto- 
type (as is only to be expected sin6e they a!i?e iuearer ,, 
the hypothetical centre of diffusion), while those of ; 
the Wabena have become foreshorteoied; and among 
the Babemba and other tribes in ITorthcrn Rhoflcsia. 
(Makt, 1935, 32), the simple foA or trident has undcjr- 
gone complicated ,;elabo(ratiDn, an ‘improv'oment ’ that 
would come jaatursily to .any negro race that could 
wo'rk‘ iron. 

This npnears to me to be the probable odgm of thfe ; 
llni)C‘rnb.i f)o\va;tar'.<i.-., for example. Sine©, asDr. 
recorrls, xiie bow-' is there the symbol par exheUefioe of 
succession, to oHieis these elaborate sl-ajids, which are 
also deflniioly regarded as sacred, relics hfinded down to 
the successors to certain chieftaiiaBkips or priestly offices, 
can. hardly have been, in origin merely stands on w'hich 
to place Ihe sacred bow*. .Is it not more probable that 
they are dogonerato forms of th© arbyal tridout introduced 
by St)!!!© JIarnitic coi:iqij.erors in the past, and, oonvwtod 
bv the tribe, after their purpose had boon forgottcix ; 
and proba.bly the original tritlents thomselvos IxacI been 
lost in war or some other catastrophe, into stands for 
the presumably native insignia, the bow' ? 

El Father, Sudan. A. J. ARKELL. 

Bee- Hives-' 'in- tapper 'Egypt* ■' (Qf/MAisr, iP37, 4631? 

Sxa.'^Apirppos of' Mf. BCofcnell’s uotq (MAti?,' 

3 n 19S7, 163) on ^ cybadrical beo^hiVes yriiich 
he recently saw and photo^phed at LtpM, 
it may be of interest if I put on record that When rwchag 
at Thebe® during the years 1896, 1 896 and 1S97, the hive- 
bee was unknown iti Hppw Egypt, south of A.s.shit. 
Tho hivOfe winch HorneU saw I suspect are of modem 
irnportaiioh, and I should bain torosted to hear w^hethisr 
they belong to an Egyptian or to a foreigner. 

In' times apiculture appears tO have bte 

practiced at Thebos, for in tb© to^b of Rekhnwa 
(Theban Necropolis, Tomb Ko. 100) is a soene dqp|otanitg, 
two men engaged in extraetb^ honey-comfe 
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ayinj.drical hivos ; one man hold^ a bowl with flames 
rising from it, and is smoking out the bees, while the 
other removes a comb from the hive with his hands. 
'The meaning of this scene had escaped me when I 
published it in 1900 in my ‘ Life of Rekhmara ’ (pi. xiv, 
top right-hand scene), but Mr. Norman de Garife Davies 
tefis toe that when he was re-copying the painting? n 
few years ago he saw a figure of a bee o-'in'is: h i.hc l 
withfiamea, and his interpretation of the scene as mpre- 
senting beeThives is confirmed Jby a somewhat similar 
one on a wall of the Fifth Dynasty tempi© of Neuserre 
at Abusir, in Middle Egypt (Klebs, * Die Reliefs des alten 
‘Reiches,’ 1915, p. 68). An interesting fact about 
honey in ancient Egypt is that it is not mentioned in 
any of the Ritual Lists of Offerings before the Middle 
Kingdom, and the inference is that honey, in early 
times, was reserved for the king’s use, as it was in Darfur^ 
at the beginning of last century, and in Abyssinia® tul 
about seventy-five years ago. 

Tn Cyrenaica, before the Italian occupation, the bees, 
for which that region has long been famous, were housnd 
in long wooden boxes. In many parts of East Africa 
bee-hives are hollow cylindrical logs of wood or boxes 
made of bark, and these may often be seen hanging 
from ' the boughs of large shady trees. In Arabia, on 
the Gebel Masar to the east of Hodeida, hollow cylindrical 
logs of wood are also employed, and those are piled on. 
top of one another in the same way as those figured by 
Hornell from Luxor. In Palestine I have seen cylin- 
drical hives of sun-dried mud, as well as of basket-work 
covered inside and out with a coating of mud and cow- 
dung; these were piled up tier above tier and roofed 
over wii:h thatch. ’ Cylindrical basket-work hives, I 
was told by Dr. Schweinfurth, were in use in Eritrea 
in the last quarter of the ninotoenth contuiy. 

. In the winter of 1.S90 !' rem(‘m.l)(:r seeing on rhc STile 
near Abu Korka-s in Middl<^ Mgypi,. a boul lad<.ni with 
well-stocked cylindricnl b(-(j-hi\v^, which wore being 
taken out and oorrieii i<» !lu? bciu.,i-ii';Id.s in ihc n'-ighbour- 
hood, where they wore loft for the flowering season; 
after a few weeks they vs'cre bi'ougbt bac.k to the rivoir, 
packed again on the boar, and transported northwards 
to other jDastui’ti grounds. By the early summer tliti 
boatmen told me, they were re turned 1.0 tiieir owners, 
who lived in the Delta.- The .Delta is, and long has- 
been, the homes of boo-keoping in .Egypt. Malllet, who 
resided at Cairo during the last years of tlio seventeen tb 
century, gives a long account of the practice of moving 
the hives about the countr\ by bom C I )(:.>(, *ri pi i{>'i de 
‘PEgypte,’ 1735, p. 24)% P:)c(jcki‘ J )-‘.--.T prion (»[ rhe 
‘East,’. London, 1743, I, i.». 219) refers lo iho .same 
practice., Savary (‘Letters on Egypt,’ 2nd ed., 1787, 
ll, p; 207), writes thus of the bees of Egypt : — ‘‘ D'ljpcr 
Egypt,® preserving its verdure only four or fi\^e 
, “ months,, the flowers^ and harvests being soon no longer, 
“ the people of Lower iilgyph profit by the cii’cu.nistance, 
“ assembling on board large boats the bees of different 
“ villages. Each jiroprietor confides his hives, with his 
own mark, to the boatman; vim, whc'ii loaded, gent ly 
“ proceeds up river, and stops at. o\(?ry ])liii;e vIkm'o he 
“ finds verdure and flowers. I’he bees swarm from their 
cells at break of day, and collect their nectar, .returning 
“ several times, loaded with booty, and, in the evening 
re-enter tlmir hive.s, without ever mistaking their 


^ W. G. Browne, Tro-vols in, Africa, Egypt, a/nd Syr%a, 

. fromth&yecbT 1792 to 1798, London, 1799, p. 301. 

' ® C. Johnston, TravcAa in Eoutkern Abi/ssinia, London, 

1844, 242. 

, ® I think, S4vary is here ref orring to Middle Egypt ,r 

, that is^ the country from the apex of the Delta south- 
. wards to Assiut. 


“ abode. Thus sojourning three months on the Nile, 
“ the bees having extracted the perfiimes of the orange 
“ flowers of the Said, the essence of the roses of the 
“ Fayyflm, the sweets of the Arabian jasmin, and of 
“ every flower, are brought back to their homes, where 
“ they find new, riches. Thus d.o the Egyptians procure 
“ delicious honey and plenty of wax. The pi;oprietors 
“ pay the boatmen on their ret tun, according to the 
“ the number of hives which they have taken from one 
end of Egypt to the other.” 

In Ttolemaio times bee-hives wore transported from 
place to place in portable hives. Edgar (Cairo Museum, 

‘ Cat. gen. Zenon Papyri,’ IV, jj. Ill, No. 69368) prints 
a letter from Sostratos to Zenon, dated 26th July, 240 b.c. 
wherein there is mention of 1,000 bee-hives tlxat were 
leased to various natives, some iuTTornkloopolis rm-d sonic 
in th© Memphite nome;, the in i he- M<"rif)hit «,■ 

nome, it is said, had lately bCen i r.m.-dc.'rn^d i-> i-lic I hM'ak- 
leopolit© nome without permission. Another papyrus 
in. th© same series (No. 594 67) records that the hives 
were transported by ' donkeys. Pliny {H.N, xxi, 43 ) , 
refers to boats being employed in Italy for the transport 
of bees to new pastures, and the same writer says that 
in Spain the hives were carried from- pasture to pasture 
on the backs of mules. 

Honey is reserved for th© king’s use in : — ■ 

Darfur ; W. G. Browne, * Travels in Africa, Egj’-pt, and 
‘ Syria from the year 1792 to 1700,’ London, 1700, p. 301, 
“The whole of the district of (lob(d Marra, to bho West, 
“ is entirely appropriated to liis (the king’s) use, and 
“ the. wheat, wild honey, etc., which are abundantly 
“ produced there all reserved .for his table.” 

Ahhyainia ; Charles Johnston, ‘Travels in Southern 
“ Aby.ssinin.’ London, 184 4, Vol. ii, yi. 242, “I must 
“ oV)s('rv(', ilici .-ii rl(‘i,! y, all irio iu'iK-'y produced in the 
“ (■ouiiri y i.s<! Ir.il nod hiy i.iie N'r-goos. wi.o, however, gener- 
“ ally giv(.“» soiru: (‘(.juivaleni. for ii, .so iliat I nev(5r heard 
“ rhis ^tpptjri.rilly arbitrary circum.-'iarK'o complained of; 
“ alihouirb I 'inve fro<iu<Mii ly !i<<i i-.u'ci the cland(-i.si;ine 
manner in whidi small quantities of bhi.s delicacy were 
obtained by the nominal owners, who wished to have 
“ iho opyiortujiitv of obtaining .some few ahmulahs by 
“ soiling it to “mo.” Cf. A. B. Wylde, ‘Modern 
‘ Abvssinia,’ London,. 1901, p. 377, “The honey taken 
“ from the ivanza flowers being greatly prized, as being 
“ of a white colour makes very clear todj. This honey 
“ is sent lo Addis Ababa for the queen’s use.” 

P.ERCY E. NEWBERRY. 


Alternate Generations in Egypt. 6/. Maj^, 1931, 214. 

Sir, — A n Egyptian child may be named after 
a\ his grandfather; this is by no means So common 
■ tbat we could confidently say it is an ancient 
inle. The a.nciont rule, however, is preserved in the 
custom of addressing a childless man as the father of 
his father. ThiLS the son of X is addressed ‘ O father 
‘ of X.’ (J. S. Wilmore, The EpoJeen Arabic of Egypt,. 

Key, 73 note.) When I addressed Mohammed Khalil 
as * father of Khalil ’ he grinned and said, ‘ Your 
‘ honour does not know why.’ ^ Yes,’ I retorted, 
‘ your father’s name is Khalil’ ‘That is right,’ he 
said. Evidently the rule in dying out, has loft behind 
an expectation that the child will be named after his 
father’s father. It is the right thing though the custom 
is more honoured in th© breach than the observance. 
The father’s father, however, still retains the .right to 
approve of the child’s name ; near Damanhur at least it 
is essential according to ‘Ali Ahmed ‘Isa Effendi. 

. For alternate generations in Greece and in the Balkans 
566 C. J. Sc., G., I, 203f; II, 3L 

A. M. HOCART. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa : West With Plate C. Thomas 

VARIATION ON A THEME: ANALYSIS OF SMALL CARVED FIGURES FROM BALI, 
CAMEROONS, AFRICA. By Trevor Thomas, Free Pvhlic Museums, Liverpool, With Plate O, 

Q A There are various ways of looking at native art. It is usual for anthropologists to see specimens 
Uiv as adjuncts of some particular phase or feature of culture, regarding them more as scientific 
objects than examples of art. Other students will seek to analyse a sequence of design motifs, this, 
not infrequently, leading to conflict of opinion as to the original design ; where one sees a bird another 
will find a frog or a flower. Or a series may he taken to illustrate theories of evolution and migration. 
Whilst threading the mazes of theory and idea the investigator often loses sight of the specimen’s major 
claim to attention as a piece of native artistry. 

It has been left to the artists to approach primitive art with relatively innocent vision. Yet this 
form of appreciation if carried to extremes is often in danger of new distortion worse than the complex 
theories of the specialists. If a balance of eesthetic and scientific methods can be applied it is likely to 
yield valuable insight to the study of primitive art. 

Among the many fine specimens in the Ridyard African Collection in the Liverpool Museums, there is 
a small group of carvings which may well serve as an illustration of an analysis along these lines. 
Unless otherwise stated the specimens to be described were ** purchased from Mr. James Harrinon and 
collected by his son in Bali, Gameroons.” The records, as meagre as those of most institutions, give 
no further information. 

As a group these figures exhibit a series of variations on a theme. Without wishing to suggest an 
evolutionary sequence, it is possible to see a development in complexity and a variation in style in 
relation to technique and materials employed. The simple element of the theme is a human figure; 
the variations may be conceived as harmonic and contrapimtal. 

Most of the figures are carved in moderately hard wood which has darkened so that it is almost black . 
This colour is largely due to a patina which in some cases is almost metallic in character and can 
be seen in Plate C.l, where some of it has chipped away. Probably this patina has been acquired 
through anointing with oil or fat and clay. Some of the surfaces are smooth and polished as though 

they had been much handled. x i. • i i mi ^ * 4 . 

There is great similarity in the execution of the pieces, but some show greater technical skill, and it 

seems reasonable to presume that they were made by different craftsmen. Ifrom the pomt of view ot 
subject, though not necessarily of technique, the simplest figures are the single ones illustrated 111 
Plate C 9 and 10, Of the various examples in the collection some are male and others female. All the 
figures present one pwrtioular attitude with both hands clasped together in front and held under the 
chin. Some show a definite indication of a cup or similar object being held, as in Plate C.4, but mostly 

the ]me is continuous from arm to , 1 x i t 1 • 4.* 

There are numerous examples of the second type with tw^o figures set back to back. Combinations 
of thhs^xes vary, so that sometimes male and female are together as m Plate C.4 ; otherww both are 
: male or bdth female. Tlfis particular specimen has two holes in the tops of the heads and one in the 
; left shopl^t of the male figm’e, into whibh a length of creeper stem has been inserted. In these 

'' ■' ' [' 33 , ] ' '■ , 
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double figures the decorative value of the legs 
has made a strong appeal and been used with 
much effect. The bend at the knee has been 
emphasized to increase the rhythm which this 
natural line provides. Development of its use in 
the most functional way is fpund in a series of 
ivory trumpets. Of these, Fig* 14 has a single 





1 A 


13 


84 


lac;s. carvisb. ryoB-v TB'gjcpBTS irltoM cAT^fETiooi^s. 

PlTBIrlO MVSiJtJiaiS, J.lVEJUfOOT.. 

figure with the embouchure s'et at the back, 
below and apart from fhe flgute itself. A small 
hole has been bored between the hands aiid chin, 
possibly for use a& ai meanAof su^ensi 9 n.Mn 
Fig- 13, two figures. are used ”&d, baryedL in 
detail with a curious%4fpenmg;of the dop^ Pf the 

1 j T 


head as compared . ^th similar in emphasis to 


this respect to some of the wooden figures. The 
hole made by the bent knees has been cut through 
in both directions, that is from back to front and 
from side to side. Whereas in the wooden figures 
the feet usually lead into a solid base, here they 
have been transformed into a thin tendril-like 
cord passing below the embouchui’e and crossed 
above a small hole pierced at the back. 

: ’ ^ This particular trumpet almost suggests 
, that perhaps at some stage one of the 
: • wooden figures was tied on to the end 
of a single horn and this later suggested 
the carving of the whole group m ivory. 
(The Museum,s number for this specimen 
. is 27.11.99.40, .and it was presented by 
Mr. E. Holder, Cameroon, per A. Rid- 
yard, who spent his Hfetime assembling 
specimens for the African Collection.) 

It is the third of these trumpets, 
Fig. 12, which shows the skilful use of 
the leg motif so as to form the actual 
embouchure. As with the othefsi &ere 
is a small hole at the back and In fine 
with the embouchure. The twin figures 
are here more conventionalized than in 
the last example. Moreover, the tops 
of the shoulders have been kept separate, 
whereas in most of the other figures this ^ 
junction of the arms has been retained ; 
to form a decorative zig-zag pattern. 

The only example of a triple figure 
is shown ,in Plate 0.^. As a result 
of the increase in hhmbers the indi- 
vidual figures have become elongated 
to make them fit the available design 
space-area. Of these three one is male, 
one female and one indeterminate, 
either hermaphrodite or because the 
carver was in a quandary. Here again 
the shoulders have been kept apart so 
:that the arms form three W-shapes 
around the figure. (Specimen No. 
20.8.97.34, presented by Mr. H. L. Jones^., 
Rio del Rey, per A. Ridyard.) 

, in this sequence of harmonic pro- 
gressions, four figures have been used in Plate C.7 , 
but only the torsos have been retained, and the 
, heads are joined with a flat section So that the 
figure inay Stand either way.r As fhe legs with 
their strong pattern were discarddd^ the arms 
have received increased value .and depth of 
compensate thfe so that 
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the arms and apertures are the dominant 
features. 

The next stage seems to have led to mass for- 
mation as shown in Plate C.l, where two tiers of 
figures are set around two cylindrical sections. 
Formalization is here carried to greater lengths 
so as to emphasize the pattern. Three types of 
figures can be distinguished; above the central 
ring are six males alternating with five figures 
rather like the indeterminate type in Plate C.2. 
As these two specimens are adjacent in this illus- 
tration it will be observed that the pelvic aperture 
Tor th^se figures is square in section as distinct from 
the rounded V-shaped opening in the females 
below and the pointed pelvis of the males along- 
side. The alternation of five and six in this row 
brings two males side by side when the circuit is 
completed. It will be seen, too, that each figure 
does not have a pair of legs, but that each leg 
comes between and does service for two bodies. 
Arms are not continued to the shoulder but only 
to the elbow so as to produce the zig-zag rhythm. 
The central cylindrical portion is not continuous 
l but extends only behind the backs of the figures 
= so that the legs and central ring are open. There 
is a length of fibre twisted arpund one leg, so that 
possibly the whole group was suspended, 

•The other multiple group, Plate C.3, has only 
one row' of people, but all ai;e very closely packed 
and there are indications at the top of iHore 
lieads massed inside. Heads are elongated as in 
Plate 0.2, hut the most interesting feature is 
presented by the execution of the legs. Thero 
should be obvious difficulty in representing so 
many legs and it has been overcome by retaining 
the bent knee motif which developed in the side 
elevation of The double figures and by using it 
here in the front elevation. The lozenge-shaped 
motif has been so obviously detached from: its 
context that it hardly belongs to these, massed 
trunks; yet it makes a good rhythmic ■ pattern 
around the ba^e of the figure, and, repeats the 
similar rhythm of the arms above. It is worth 
; npticiiig, too, the way in which all attempts at 
. reproducing the many bodies demanded by the 
hiimbef of heads has been abandoned ; one com- 
posite belly with subtly indicated organs serves 
the mass and balances the grouped figures.; 

What might be regarded as the confrapimtal 
variations of the theme were foreshadowed in 
Plate 0.7, and are fully realized in Plates C.d and 6, 
The individuals are now' reversed and inverted so 
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that instead of being back to back they are 
only shoulder to shoulder. This device gives an 
intricate and satisfying set of rhythms, especially 
in the new patterns made by the arms. Using 
only tw'o figures in this composition thb artist 
must have been confronted by a technical design 
problem; the two bodies meeting centrally 
concentrate the mass of the desi^ there, leaving 
the legs as attenuated terminations so that the . 
figure could not stand on so weak a base. The 
problem has been solved by an instinctive feeling 
for fitness of design in the thickening of the le^s. 
Emphasis on the line from knee to heel reveals m 
appreciation of the dynamic value of concepfra^ti 
ing the tension. This overbalancing tendency is 
eliminated as soon as four figures are employed as 
in Plate 0.5, and consequently it has b^en 
possible to revert to the bent knee motif. The 
ends of this figure are not solid but cut out to form 
circles. The heads are fitted with caps and are^ 
pointed to fit the groin formed by the adja^^nt 
thighs, (Museums No. 24.9.00,42^ and presented 
by Mr. J. H. Frame per A. Ridyard). , ^ 

When formalization is carried to extreih^ it is 
often difficult to trace the ongmai motif. 
the specimen shown in Plate C. 1 1, w^ould be rather 
puzzling if seen in isolation, but in the l%ht of the 
other specimens it becomes more dbviahs. As a 
piece of formal, design it is forceM and stong m 
abstract quality. Reference, to the other figures 
will show how the curves of the head a.ud arms 
have been amalgamated; to produce string 
pattern. Cavities 'for the_ arms 'hafe 

undergone a similar alMais^be, whilst the teeth, but 
lightly indicated, in some of the others, here form 
,a major part ;of the 'de^igii/ .Thia process' of' 
synthesis- is - eyen;'’ further 'maintehied ' kt.^the 
fusion of penis and protehdhig navel to foma a 
central b6sswdnoh:dommfdk>s thepatternaM , 

the focus from which sweeping Ite*^ nadiath^ 

' ’• •' is a result of tim'-use of different 
is some , variation -in te'Anique«, Figures eiieouted - 
in wood all have the grain running with tite length, 
an advantage where moat of the cutting lines run 
in that direction. Some of the Woods are hard 
and close-grained so that the planes are dean, cut 
and details 'dear. Others arc more fibrous and 
details have been simplified or modified tp suit the 
softer mateHal as in Plate G.I. Th<^e who have 
done any wood earviBg will appreciate the sklil 
with which the heads fix this specimen have been 
undercut ;and the; cditee excavated between the 

1 : ' ' 
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legs. In Plate 0.8 the material is stone and con- 
sequently the design is less taut ; facial details are 
weak for there must have been considerable 
difficulty in working the hollows and all are 
roughly chipped. Where the hollow goes through, 
as between the legs, it has been possible to smooth 
the surface. Theivory trumpets, Figs. 12, 13, 14, are 
all smoothly finished with a rounding and soften- 
ing of the edges. Perhaps the major difierences 
in technique are best summarized by saying that 
the wooden figures show the clean facets of knife 
whittling, whereas the stone and ivory reveal 
rounded edges and abrasions produced by rubbing 
and smoothing. 

Much variation in technique is shown in the 
treatment of legs and feet according to the func- 
tion and space relation of the design. Thus, 
in cases where the feet actually form the base, as in 
Plate C.l, 6, 9, 10, the feet are lengthened, legs 
thickened and ankles eliminated. Plate C.6 
especially reveals the essential necessity of making 
the base equal in breadth to the widest part of 
the upper figure. In all the other instances the 
legs are more attenuated and the feet eliminated 
as being inessential to design set on an arbitrary 
circular or rectangular base, or leading directly 
into the curve of a link or the body of a horn. 
It is often stated as characteristic of negro 
carving that the legs are shortened and thickened, 
so that it is well to recognize that this is I'lot always 
the case. And when it is done it is not through 
inability to carve these extremities, but deliberate 
, awareness of structural and artistic necessity. 
It is profitable to examine the treatment adopted 
by some modern sculptors such as Henry Moore 
in similar cases. 

Only two specimens, show attention to the ears, 
and there is a distinct coirtrast in the treatment. 
In one case, Plate C.IO, the ear has been formed by 
carving below the general surface level a hollow 
confined by V-shaped and C-shaped cuts. In the 
other, Plate 0,4, the ear is formed by a C-shaped 
continuation of the eyebrow raised above the level 
of the rest of the head. For all the other examples, 
eyes, noses and mouths have place of prime 

YAIKUREKARAPA : AN OLD AINU ORATION. 

of ths Royal ArdTvrqpological Institute, 

means personal speech- 
MU making s but the word is used only 
for a feficdtous address, as when the wine-master 
at a feast congratulates the host. It is never 
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importance, and ears are not represented. This is 
quite natural, for in observing faces most people 
tend to disregard the ears. 

The specimens in Figs, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 are 
intended to show modifications in the design, 
There is a kind of sceptre, shown in side and front 
elevation, with the usual twin figures at the base, 
their arms and heads lengthened to accommodate 
the base of the central rod with its diamond 
pattern. This section presumably forms the grip 
and above is a single male figure terminating in 
what appears to be a bell and fooFs cap, the bell 
being pierced with slots at right angles to each 
other. This termination is patently phallic in 
conception. The other specimens, Figs. 17 and 
18, show a diminution of the extremities in 
adaptation to the link design. (The specimen 
with several loops (Fig. 17) was collected by 
A, Ridyard, Museums No. 9.8.98.15, and the 
provenance is given as ‘ Bunge, Rio del ReyF) 

For the interest of comparison a drawing is 
given (Fig. 19) of a pair of figures on the head of a 
staff obtained in the Solomon Islands. Whilst 
the heads in this case have been treated in the 
round, the bodies are fiat and are more elaborately 
curvilinear in pattern than those from Africa. 

I have been able to trace only one illustration 
and reference to this type of figtire and should 
welcome notice of similar specimens in other 
collections. Leo Frobenius, ' The Childhood of 
' Mm' (London, 1909) illustrates similar figures 
on pp. 179-181, Figures 188-191, which he 
describes as ancestral effigies of the Bakundu. 
Apart from their fertility significance, it seems 
possible that some reflect dancing or acrobatic 
activities, perhaps of ritual significance. 


List of figuremumbers and dimensions in inches : 


1. $.11.08.6$ 7i^high 

2. 20.8.97.34 6^ „ 

3. 3.11.08.62 6^ „ 

4. 3.11.08.37 

5. 24.9.00.42 5r 

6. 3.U.08.61 5^ ,, 

7. 3.1L08.50 

8. 3,11.08.49 2r 

9. 3.11.08.64 $1" „ 


10. 3,11.08.65 4rhi^ 

11. 341-08.48 4t^ „ 

12. 3. 1 1,08.06 10|^ length 

13. 2741.99.40 ir 

14. 3d 1.08.68 6i" „ 

15-6. 3.11.08,50 

17. 9.8,98.16 , lOr 

18. 3.11.08.57, sr 


By iV. Gordon Munro, Jf.D., Zocal Corespondent 


used for funeral orations or on other sad 
occasions. It is usually poetical in form and 
presentation and might be termed a song, since 
it is always intoned or chanted. On this occasion 
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^ one may use the present tense for a custom 
which has practically disappeared — ^it is de- 
livered by the father af the wedding of an only 
daughter. It is clear from the contesrt that she 
is also an only child, and we read between the lines 
a subtle hint of anxiety, now relieved by the pros- 
pect of her children continuing the ancestral line. 

The bridegroom haS been approved of, not 
only in ordinary respects, but particularly as to 
his line of descent. The old social organization 
of the Ainu was saliently a clan organization 
held together by the cord of matrilineal descent, 
rigidly exogamous and mamtamed as such by 
implacable prohibitions, but traces of patrilineal 
; descent are just discernible at the present time. 
T?he' evidence for descent of each group &om a 
specific eponymous ancestress was much more 
concrete than in most examples of totcmic 
belief It was fimiished by a .secret girdle 
which no man dare examine and was even taboo 
to ask about. The girdle? was anciently known 
as a-esMnmkcp, ‘ revered hidden thing/ the 
name .still in common use being upshoro-hul, 

' bosom (secret) belt.’ This is considered here 
more polite ’ than upshoro-fAish, though I first 
found it under that name in the North of Yezo 
Island. It really is a cord (tush) conventionally 
taken to signify a particular ancestral source 
according to its length and, consequently, the 
iiumber of times it is folded, to make the girdle. 
Elderly women who treasure their esoteric 
knowledge decide whether the kut of the man’s 
mother bears testimony to a matrilineal descent 
other than that of' the bride. In the present 
ease the bridegroom, tested by the criterion 
of the kul,^ has been pronounced eligible as a ^ 
husband for this particular girl. - 

All preliminaries ended, and wedding gifts 
exchanged (for there is no bride-price in Ainu 
custom), the most revered and trusted Kamiii 
Fuchi — spirit ancestress of all Ainu, who comes 
to light in. the hearth -fire — having been solicitoxh 
. all is in order. If it be asked hov^' lineage from 
a single ancestress could be compatible with 
division into distinctive exogamoiia clans, . the 
answer i.s that Kamui Fuchi allotted a different 
hut tmd line of descent to each of several female 
kamui. Such kamui are indicated by names, 
e.g.. Bear, Wolf, or Grampus, and they might 
well date from a time when ’ theriomorphic 
kamui w-ere unquestionable realities as potent 
anceators. 

■ [ 3f 


It was cu-stoinary lor the bridegroom to send 
to the home of the bride material for the prepa- 
ration of the sacred brew, inau-horashkoro, which 
took a w^cek or so to make. This was made 
from millet with ancient ritual y.)recautions. 
Though no longer officially permitted, a tiny 
amount may be surreptitiously made to-day, 
the Government closing an eye, since it is arware 
that the ancient drink, of Ainu ancestors for 
untold generations cannot he absolutely pro- 
hibited without causing intense mortification, 
particularly at their most important rites, the 
offerings to a.ncestral spirits. 

The guests have assembled for the feast, when 
the father of the bride makes the speech or 
recitative in. poetic form which, jireludes the 
ancient rite of handing a cup of the sacred brew- 
to the bridegroom opposite, who drinks half 
and gives the remainder to his bride. Should 
slie refuse to take it there is no marriage, but 
that must have been of rare occurrence, for 
young w'omen arc said to have had some liberty 
of choice short of infringing the law of exogamy. 
The actual proceeding is this. With the cup 
filled to the brim the father places across it 
the hashui, the prayer and libation stick regarded 
as a messenger of Kamui Fuchi to other kamui, 
mostly outside the dwelling. At present known 
as iku^hashiii (iku, drinking) it has become ' 
known to English readers as a ' nioustache- 
‘ lifter.’ But this is not its significant function. 
Its pointed end has a sign indicating a tongue, 
or a tongue is suggested by the form, of the end.. 
By all elderly Ainu of my acquaintance it is 
regarded as a sacred object. It is laid on. the 
cup wdth the unpointed end at the right hand. 
Before handing a cup to another the. giver , turns 
^tjie hashni round, an act of politeness wdiich 
, places the blunt end for the recipient to take 
m his right hand. This is called bashui oshipi, 
or turning round the bashui. This is likewise 
done by the father before handing it over; 
but W'herea;s it is customary for the giver first 
to take a sip, on this occasion the cup is handed 
untasted to the bridegroom. When the bride 
receives it from the latter, she raises it to the 
level of her forehead, swings it gently tluice 
to right and left, drinks, and then does the 
pecaiUar feminine gesture called rai-mik. . This 
consists in drawing the forefinger of the right 
hand from that of the left hand, up the arm 
and across the upper lip. She then says Jiap, 
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a word indicating thanks. During the recital 
which precedes the turning of the hashui and ' 
giving the cup, the father holds it in his left 
hand and keeps softly stroking it with the right, 
a to and fro motion. This is equivalent to the 
act pf reverent or polite salutation by 

to and fro motion of the slightly interlaced 
fingers of both hands. The yaiknreharapa m 
also known mlyctslmi osMpi itah or talk at turning 
round the bashui. 

The ■follo'wing anthropologically interesting, 
and in some respects heautiful, poem was suddenly 
poured out by my learned Ainu informant, 
Nisuhrekguru', on my asking him why the 
' Ainu 'held the North wind in high esteem. 
Various items of information from eJcashi (Ainu 
' elders) had pointed to the North as the probable 
source of Ainu ancestral immigration, Among 
these mention may be made of the northern 
position assigned to an ancestral Icamiu second 
only in importance to Kamui Fuchi. At the 
Bear Festival also the basJmi laid on the rim 
of the cpp offered to the r&mai (spirit) of the 
' kamui stall supposed to linger in the head present 
at the communal feast) is oriented to the North 
' Stnr or )|»6ssibly the con^Hation of Ursa Minor. 
This is called ‘ Oui Viable Person.’ My simple 
(Juery seemed to carry h cogent suggestion,; thus 

eliciting a dream-lfke.answer from the depths 

of the old man’s memory. . : ; . 

The poem is oldt its tefepence to a bygone 
custom, and the survival of some, words no 

longer in common use, assure us t&t it was 
composed some generations backj hoV many 
it would be hazardous to guess. Doubtless it 
has been preserved' owing to its artistic charm 
• and its subtle appeal to Sentiments and mbtives 
familiar to them, and not too from us. fri 
this power of stirring emotion it shares the merit 

of the truest poetry. ; : « *t ^ 

Til couclusiort I bsive to coufe^ tba<t my, 
knowledge of the Ainu language is alt^ether too 
slight for unaided translation. Without my 
Ainu teacher it would not have been possible 
At the same time it was possible for me to add 
a little to its understanding. 

Aintj Text taken iitr-om dictation by 
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Konish pirasa^ 
Ni»h hanraru 
I ho tuha. 
fShiti-koro Kamui 
Sfmptomo oroh& 
<Jhihurere 
Karachi anbe. 


Teela shmrit, . 
Vwoma him* 
Maaa ocMm 
Chiye hoian, 

4r, 

Tan iri itah 
Kamui iri itah, 
Ghieomare, 
Tapanbc husu. 


Atxd *omcifvyc 
‘‘ (.' i'o~Jiip-l:vrv. 
“ A'/.r 

Xlho-thip-huru, 
Komiiek-ha, 
Ckiki ahorohad 


Tam anokne, 
Shinrit oka, 

M chvpfeh yaimt, 
Ku lei . . .akorokn. 


Funatta hepa^, 
Turesh matpo^ 
Kuhoro akumj 
Sange mamrei, 
Makun masdra • 
E Usht&au, 
Kiakum., 

8v ' ' 
Tampc pat-eh, 

Ku e-yairampo 
E rik uirukc. 

0^ mh dMa, 

T^mpbia^pm, 

Kohou 

Ghinukaraimm,. 
Chi c-ko batthui 

Oshipi Uak 

Ku yc m 


Clotids outspreading, 

Cloud margins blending, 
(Drift tbrougli the forest) 
Seeming, indeed, to pass 
Through the very bosohi 
Of SMri-koro Kamui. 


Ancient ancestors 
In shining array. 
Their proper place 
We call Katan. 

T'lis iho Idmhip “talk, 
Spofv'ii nf .s|.firit kin, 

Siirciv i(» us. 


Far across the ocean, 

?l ips coming arif^ .W^g, . , 

“ ^waving on viu- 
Shins m(M‘iir'g and passing, ^ 
Dnivv (piickly coor. and part, 
** As hav(‘ llonc." 


Hence of ancestors, long gem® j 
I thought in lonely dread- 


Yeti happily ^ 

This gm oi mine, , . 

(Yptmig maid of your day) 
Koaming, left foot-printa V 
On seatshore and lsind beybnd. 
By thisi alcme ; 

Is my heart uphfted. . 


Dong have we dwelt together:^ ‘ 

■ But at laat, aa we ‘see 

Wham I may ' 

'I.utterttoapeech ' • ,, 

'•Qi turning mf and your 


•Ha. 

' NOTES. ■" '■ ' 


Matnau , . . -4r?' 
Chiy'o rera ■ 
Chikoro tukoian 
Koni»h ciuka, 


MatnaU 1 

Wha.t wo call wind 
Brings clouds in sight 
Of our native village. 


1 Mimau a the jetsonal name of tba north, waid, 
mi the verse se^ns to hint at Aina 

the nori*. whence , ancestral, spirits are Wafls^ ,m the 
clouds by that Triad. Mai also sigotfes wojnaa. 

I amnot oteaarns to the of wow. _ 

2 The words int parentk^es do not ■ oocus^ m 

but' were understood by my infoi^t., y?® , 

I have translated 'bosom’ is 

this translation convej’s the fooling, 

that forest and home are alike emhodnaeats of 

beneficent Icamui. Shiri-koro Katnui w also known as 
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Shiramba Kamui, supreme spirit of vegetation, especially 
of trees which provide the Ainu with houses, fire, 
utensils, implements and weapons, even clothes. 

3. The word ochi-ne is obscure, but in the north of 
Yezo I happened to note the application of the word 
ochi, meaning ‘ lighted ’ or ‘ shining,’ to the chief spirits 
of the ancestral host. The place of the ancestral 
host is commonly known as Kamui Kotan. The word 
Jcotan, though usually indicating a village and its precincts, 
means ^ place of existence.’ 

4. Literally this speech of the spirit kin was ‘ put in ’ 
or ‘ poured out to ’ the living. 

5. This beautiful verse is really an upashJcuma — 
sacred, or valued, teaching — ^which poetically reminds 
us of ' Ships passing in the night,’ and of Shakespeare’s 
‘ All that lives must die, Passing through Hature to 
Eternity.’ Possibly there is here some faint reminiscence 
of ancestral migration. 

6. The girl’s father, without descendants to continue 
his ancestral line, felt miserably lonely, but the context 
seems to suggest revival of hope in the id6a that his 
daughter, bearing children, would leave other ‘ footprints 
‘ in the sands of time.’ 

7. I have inserted the line in brackets, perhaps un- 
necessarily, as a reminder that the term turesh, meaning 
‘ yomiger sister,’ here simply refers to a girl of the 
same generation to which the bridegroom belongs. 
This alone sufiiees to date the composition of the poem 
to a time anterior to the present. As already remarked, 
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Ainu relationship was formerly reckoned by matrilineal 
descent, with rigid exogamy imposed on members of 
the same lineage, as determined by reference to the 
secret girdles worn by all women. Intermarriage with 
Japanese, together with general deterioration, has 
largely destroyed that system, but it lingers still among 
elderly Ainu. More than traces of this classificatory 
system of relationship persist in places where also 
extension of relationship terms between members of s. 
community not necessarily connected by common 
descent, may be detected. But inquiries have failed 
to trace- the survival of such intimate terms as brother 
or sister outside family relations. The expression 
Turesh matpo, ‘ Younger sister girl,’ perplexing to my 
learned informant, is explicable on the ground that it 
represents a social custom which vanished long ago. ■ 
Maaara is the shore, above the tide but sange meaaiing 
‘ descent,’ probably implies the beach, while rr\akun^ 
meaning ‘ beyond ’ or ‘ behind,’ signifies — according 
to Batchelor’s Dictionary — ^the land away from the shore. 

TeahtesUf probably onomatopoetic, implies tripping 
over the ground and leaving traces thereon. 

8. Kokou, actually corresponds to the clumsy English 
‘son-in-law.’ Since, however, marriage with his Only 
daughter, failing a son of his own, entitles the husband 
to the position of son, a little poetic licence is hero 
indulged in the translation. 

Nemanup means ‘ that which is called-’ 

Ha , . . e . . , e . . . ’ is equivalent to * Amen.’ 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


Fieldwork in Northtown : Four Institutions in 
04 Industrial Culture, Sum^nary of a Oom-^ 
OHr mumcation presented by Mr, Tom Harrisson. 
8 Fehruojry, 1938.. 

The Lecturer gave some preliminary results of 
his first year’s fieldwork in the typical inland in- 
dustrial town which he called ‘ Northtown.’ Broad 
theoretical conclusions would be put forward when 
the present phase of fieldwork was complete and 
the first five volumes of results published (in the 
autitmn of this year). The nature of this fieldwork 
and some simple results were considered. A 
principal subject of study has been institutions in 
relation to their component individuals in industrial 
culture. Eour typical institutions illustrate this. 

(I) The puhlie house, studied by three research 
workers, using the unit’s method of, first, infiltration 
and social acceptance; seooiad, objective observa- 
tion; third, association, active participation, and 
subjective observation; fourth, interview; fifth, 
questionnaire — useful when the answers are known. 
The ‘ pvib ’ study revealed three points relevant 
to the present theme : 

(i) Only a tiny fraction of the total ‘pub’- 
goers were young people, under 25; youth 
was no longer naturally attracted to, a ‘pub ’ 
environment, 

(ii) An increasing number of clubs a^’e 
Springing up, to compete with ‘ pubs ’ in a 
considerable antagonism. 

[ 


(iii) Successful competition of these clubs, 
which are largely outside control of the law, 
has been made possible by an official action 
in concluding, on erroneous data and a fanciful 
graph, that music in ‘ pubs ’ makes ,for more 
drunkenness. This year, second of the music’s 
compulsory cessation, the number of drunkards 
has soared. But the number of drunkenness 
convictions, the basis of all municipal, national 
and licensing action, is ho real index of drinking 
activity. And the official action has dislocated 
the social life of a large area, 260,000 people 
to whom music in the ‘ pub ’ equalled delight 
and ‘ culture,’ to whom the large central ‘ pubs ’ 
of Northtown with their week-end concerts 
were the heart of a cultural area far larger 
than Northtown itself. Now many go to the 
other town areas where singing is allowed. 
The social pattern has been altered. 

(II) The Church continually worries about youth, 
and can no longer attract it — excepting the 
Catholics and the extreme Evangelicals, who pack 
their churches in Northtown. Of many reasons 
for this, and its great effect on the culture, we 
may here indicate for example : the great dis- . 
crepancy between ordinary language (12,000 talk 
topics), the church’s language and. the films’; the 
discrepancy between the 400 sermons recorded 
and the ‘ real ’ • of the town; the increase of 
alternatives, the major infiu^ie^pf Petrulengo and 
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Littlewood; the correlated decay of political 
euthiisiasm aiid belief in a better future; the 
changing time theory of Northtown and the em- 
phasis on Death as such, which influences every 
institution; On the other hand the Archbishop’s 
, Recall is clearly based on an almost complete 
ignorance of social trends. 

(III) Politics itself is threatened by the most 
obvious apathy. hTearly 50 per cent, of Northtown 
voters don’t bother. Less than 1 per cent, who do 
are under ,25. In municipal politics, of course, 
youth is largely excluded by the conditions of 
electoral qualification, and this affects subsequent 
attitudes. ,And as in the church, political language 
is often mass-incomprehensible (especially in ap- 
proach to women), having the minimum effect on 
the majority of people who, more and more, doubt 
the services that politics claims to provide. Detailed 
statistical and observational work (4 people full-time, 
30 part-time) reveals exact distribution of such 
feelings, which threaten the accepted structure of 

‘ democratic society.’ 

(IV) Individual life is more easily adjusted in 
some ways to changing external conditions. In 
institutions where the degree of selection and easy 
participation are high, individuals maintain their 
enthusiasm, especially when the result of par- 
ticipation is uncertain and emotively variable, as 
in the Wanderei-s or Blackpool. Blackpool is 
run by one. common and powerful plan, is perhaps 

, rnpre successful in its aim than any other unit 
in Biigiand; it is the essential outlet of escape 
from Northtown. It affects millions in their one 
‘ time-free.’ work-free; week of the fifty-two (mainly 
without wages). It contains everything that is not 
industrial, evc^rything magical, mystic, eastern, 
dreamland, impossible, remote or Mecca. It negates 
the efforts of other institutions. Its success was 
studied by 32 whole-time investigator^* in. the 
holiday peak, and a smaller ihuj i the 

year. 

Prehistoric Monuments in Sumatra. Smn7nary of 
QC CL Communicatio7i presented by Dr, F, M. 

Sehnitger, Conservator of the Museum of 
Antiquities at Palembang {Sumatra) and Leader 
of the archcBological expeditions in Sumaira, 1935 and 
1936. 22 February f 1938. 

About the beginning of our era there lived in 
South Sumatra a people who had reached a high 
level of culture. They already knew bronze, used 
the buffalo as riding-animal and had tamed the 
elephant. What type of people they actually were 
we do not know, but they seem to have come 
originally from Tonking, The megaliths and bronzes 
found there show a remarkable affinity to those of 
Sumatra. 

The main animal in the Sumatran prehistoric 
plastic work is the buffalo ; he carries the soul of 
the departed to the underworld. The tiger also 
plays an important r61e, due to the Malay belief 
in the kinship of tigers and men. TnteTe=ting too 
are the traces of an ancient St oik : 

elephants were erected as seats of the souls. With 
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this may be compared the custom of some Iban 
chiefs in North Borneo of erecting a bamboo pole 
with a wooden elephant on top, when they have 
obtained a certain number of human heads. 

In Middle Sumatra menhirs, dolmens and stone 
terraces were built. In North Sumatra we j0nd an 
earlier stage of the megalithic culture in the Batak 
country : great stone coffins with bnll-heads and 
human figures in front, colossal round pots in which 
the skulls of chiefs are preserved, human figures on 
elephants and horses, lizards in stone, menhirs, etc. 

A living megalithic culture is found in Nias : 
stone terraces, steps, menhirs and altars, also seats 
in animal form, which are soul-stones for the 
departed, the oldest forms of the Indian wahana. 
All these megaliths show a resemblance to those of 
the peoples in Assam and Burma : such as the 
Naga, Lakher and Lushei. 

Committee on Applied Anthropology. Report of a 
5 A discussion meeting. 28 January, 193B. 

MU Major Hanns Vischer, Educational Adviser 
to the Colonial Office, opened a discussion on the 
problems connected with the inculcation of a moral 
code as an element in native education. In the 
last few years, he pointed out, educational pro- 
grammes had been brought increasingly in contact 
with native life as far as the subjects of instruction, 
were concerned, but a discipline and a philosophy 
of life were also necessary. When we opened the 
first schools for Africans in Northern Nigeria it 
was possible to appeal to the moral code of Islam. 
It was generally accepted and it had always been 
possible for the European teacher to appeal to it. 
In the south the mission schools , of those days 
taught Christian ethics along with a purely 
European educational proGp^nirimr, and little con- 
sideration was given ic* i.mrlirioua! standards. 
Statements of policy by the Colonial Office had 
insisted upon the importance of moral teaching, 
but in the government schools, which were taking 
an increasing share in advanced education, this 
was not always easy. Judging by the West African 
students whom he saw in London, the prodriet of 
this system was vpiy rarely a person with a definite 
code of values on which he could rely when separated 
from his own environment. The graduates of 
Achimota foimed a striking exception. 

In discussion it was pointed out that the Achimota 
system is in many ways peculiar, in that both 
staff and students ax'e highly selected, the students 
coming from families in a position of economic 
security, and that the college makes a point .of 
finding employment for its graduates and keeping 
in touch with them ; they thus retain the conscious- 
ness of membership of a group which is generally 
regarded as an dlite. The actual time devoted to 
study of native tradition at Achimota was not 
great, but native custom was regarded in principle 
as worthy of respect. The Achimota graduates, 
however, were prepared for a life in a more or less 
Europeanized environment. Different problems 
arose with the pupils of the technical tod training 
colleges in Nigeria, , where may pxipils returned to 
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rural lif© ©ither as tca^cliers or through, failure to 
hiid work. Here there was a real clash between, 
tribal and modem morality, further complicated 
by the number of tribes represented in the same 
college- It was suggested that some rational 
ekplanatibn of the changes which are taking place 
in native society would be of value. It was also 
pointed out that the Christian code does not re- 
present the realities of European society, and that 
the native secessionist churches , are the result of 
the Airican’s rejection of a morality which supports 
the dominance of the European. It would seem 
to be the anthropologist’s ,task to elaborate a 
morality based on sociological realities, but he 
has notybt the necessary knowledge to do so. 

Recent Research Expeditions in West China, 

nH .Eepoft by David 0tbcJceU Grahqm, Local 
ul Oorrespofident of iJic Moyal Antlivopological 
Instilfotc,. • ' 

During the moiiihs of April to July, 1937, Mr. 
John Hian^on-Lowe, of London andStrassburg 

Universities, travelled m the Si-Kailg region, from 
Tatsiehlu to Gauze and Li-Tang. He was under a 
research fellowship from the Hoyal Society end was 
pai^ticulariy interested in geography and glaciations. 
This is the second visit of IVir. HansoU-Lo^ to this 
region.; His first was about a yeaa:- ago under a 
fellowship from the ITniyorsities’ China Oom^ 
in London. 

During the summer months. Dr. Gordon Agnew, 
D.D.S., president of the West China Border Beseareh 
Society, conducted an. expedition to the Si -Kang 
region, going from Tatsienhi to Taining, Tao Fu, and 
‘ as far as Ganze. He made an oral .study of the 
Tibetan tribes and also a study of their diets. With 
him as. assistants were jMifss Jean Stewart of 
Chungking and, Dr. .Eugenia Shareviteh, a yoimg 
Bussian lady who recently graduated from the School 


of Dentistry of West China Union University. There 
were alsowith him two graduates pf the Union Univer- , 
sity Medical School who took physical measurement!^ 
and other observations for Dr. W. R. Morse. 

A third oxpeditiPh consisted of Professor D. S. 
Dye, Uyc' iind Rev. Fred Oweix. , Mr.. Owen 
was the photographer. Mrs. Dye, studied the birds 
of this region, using opera glasses instead df a gun. 
Professor Dye studied the results of eai^thqiiakes. 
and of glaciation, and also Chines© lattice woxk. 
professor Dye has studied Chinese lattice fpr more 
then twenty years arid his book, by far the largest ; 
and best yet written, is being published, by the 
Harvard-Yenching . Institute at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, U,S.A. 

Due to the coming of Dr. G.; Andersson to West , 
China, a geological and UrcbLjcological research 
expedition was made into the Si-Hang region. 
.Long and careful excavation was not permitted. 
The purpose was to make a thorough survey in order 
to locate sites for future excavation.. Tho party 
consisted of Dr. J. G-. Andersson, his secretary, 
Miss Vivian Dorf , Mr. Ch’i Yen-p’ei, an archaeologist 
of tho Acadom'iu >Sinica, ProfeR.sor Chou Hsien-ho of 
the National Szeehufin Univer^sity, and David C. 
(irahaTri, director of the AVest China Union Univer- 
sity Museum of Arclifcology, Art and Ethnology. 

The rc-sults in paleolithic culture was negiitive and 
tended to raise problem^ that it will talc© years to 
solve. More than twenty sites wore discovered, 
S(,)irK! douhtlesfj nrolithic, m,id all probably pre- 
historic. SojuK^ ( xcrllfTit smooth -.stone impkments 
.s( i-inr;d and (|[iii,ni.il ic.- of sh.ords and pottorj''. 
'^rh.c- collcH tion i.s now in jho nju-'iMnn of the National 
8/.*‘<:!iurn I'nivrr-iiv , wh('rt‘ it will remain, except 
for some duplicates which v^ill be given to the AV^est 
China- Union [miversity Musemn. A report of this 
. expedition will be published by the Academia 
vSinica. 


OBltUARY. 


Jame$l.eslIeStai-key:3i-d January, 1W5—i0thJani>ary, Later, he worked Xor tlie Univemity of Michigan at 

QO 1938 the R omano -Egyptian town of Karanis (the) modern 

UO iTr.’ Starkey’.-? main characteristics' a« ah' Korn Wasliim),' au excavation which threw much 
arohseobgist were' his amazing miieknass, his visual light on an obscure period yV^ion Petrio wont to 
naemory, his attention to detail, and a flair for Palestine in search of iresh fields and postures ne'W, 
ohjeots amounting to genins. In his first year Starkey went with his old chief and with hini 
as a member of Sir Flinders l?etrie’s excavating .ex;cavated w great fortified mp^ds of 

party he called attention to a peculiar typo of flib ...Tr(l-Ec^7)tiau frontier. But his 

pottery which had been seen but not noted by other ’p^hicipal work, iuul iho one by which he became 
excavators, and he never rested until he had per- so well kno^i, was when he took charge of the exca- 
suaded Pefeie to let Miss Caton Thompson dig the -vatiems at Tell cd-Duwcir. Ilis facultyfororganizn- 
mound where the pottery was fouhd. Theresult was , tion, his method ol excavation, and his brilliant 
the discovery of the Badarian civilization; ; On powers of observation became more and more 
another occasion, while still a novice at excavation,, deV'Clopcd h^' gi*ew iu years and experience. I he 
i» insisted on emptvihg the .sand out of every pot find of the Lachish Letters was entirely due to 
found. There were about two thousand pots,' with that keenness of eye and quickness of observation 
only two exceptions he drew blank, but those two which had enabled him at the beginning of his 
repaid h'j m for his drudgeiy ; one conta-ined a hoard recognize the peculiarities of Badarian 

of gold coins, and the other held -the priceless. .• pottery. The Tell cd-Diiwoir excavations revealed 


inanuscriptaf a Cdptic version of St; John’s of 'Bauch of tb® greate.st importance, especially to 

^ - - - ‘ the Codex Sju^taeuk; - Biblical students, but a large measure Of the interest 


a sji^glitly darlier date than the 
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of tile was due tb Stkrlcey’s Impwledge of tbe 
objects found. He was beloved by the workmen^ — ; 
Egyptian oi palestiiiian—and bis wanton murder 
by o^e of the people whom be had hlways befriebded 
int^sides the horror of the deed. He had the 
faculty of maldbg permanent friendships wherever 
he Vent^ whether with; his own countrymen or with 
Arabs, for his character one of frankness and 


transparent sincerity. It is difficult to estimate his 
work, for he died before it was finished. Much of 
Tell ed-Duw'eir is still unexcavated, and the work 
already done is still unpublished. He was killed 
while still in the midst of his work, but had he 
lived there is no doubt that he would have been 
one of the great archaeologists of our time. 

M,A. MURBAY, 


REVIEWS. 


The Dawn of the Human Mind. By Dr. 11. R. Schmidt, 
tra/nfilatcd by Professor B. A. S. JMacalister. 
SH London: Sidtpnrlc. and Jachson. 1936. 

The name of Dr. J^. .11. Schmidt is well known in 
connexion with prehistoric investigations in Germany. 
Ho has now set his hand to a .slightly les.s conei oto sort of 
work, and to my mind it is a pity be has changed his 
‘ last.’ Not a few writers (Clemens, Lucpiot, Ma-inage, 
etc.) have attempted to at thn outlook on life of 

palneolithic man. Such eoTnproheri.sive atiompts are 
always popular in lla? son.so tluit tlicy are much more 
satisfying to the g(?ni‘rMl ren(.Ier than an? dull siatornents 
of fact resulting from cxcava! ion.s, ei<\ But liow far 
are these them-ies likely to bn true ? Even if an author 
lived continually in such a region as the Dordogne or 
;Pj’Tcnoc 3 , wliCT'e tho spirit of tlie prehistoric homes and 
cave temple.g might bo expected to exert their influence 
on him, ho would still of necessity approacli the matter 
with the outlook of a West Europeari belonging to a 
post-Neolithic cultui'e. Written at a study table far 
away, the chances of ai’riving at something really tiue 
seem to me personally to be remote. IVIuch lias to b© 
adduced from small indications, and in the present case 
tho problem arises as to how far these premises themselves 
are trustworthy. Eor example, on page 179 we read : 

It is believed tliat initiation rites can be recoiistmcted 
“ from the collection of objects found in tho famous 
“ Pyrenean cave called I’uc, d’Audoubort. '.rhc sanc- 
“ luar-y lies deep in the interior of tlie mountain. A 
stream must be swum and a steep chimney scrambled 
up.” Now the so-caUed sanctuary does not lie deep 
in the mountain Indeed, it has been suggested that 
the ancient entrance may have actually opened into it, 
the present one being only a chance back access ! 1 
Itnow the Tuc well and I can assure my readers that there 
is no p 7 Vof whatever of any initiation ceremonies having 
taken place there. Whose the so-called heel marks may 
liavG been and why they aro there wo do not know, bxit 
it is obviously rash to hang any theoi-y on tho hypothesis 
that they were made by initiation dancers. Moreover, 
not everyone Can accept Dr. Schmidt’s interpretations pi 
soipe of the ‘ home art.’ He may be right,, “Of course, 
but I should hesitate to accept thepries built bn. these 
interpretations. Eor example, he asserts that the 
engraving from Chancolade (.Fig. 67) represents a bison 
in a Jmnting trap. Does it? He is certahi;.aS to the 
interpretation of tlic teotifonn.s. Euol^ rnpi to be 
always so sure ! In short, wliile Dr, Schmidt 4v/xy 
undoubtedly be correct in many cases the foun clef .ions 
of his belief aro debatable. , ; 

In tho earlier peris of the book he deals with pre;*- 
historic races, and here also ho is surely a little too 
dogmatic. The possibility that true Homo sapiens 
developed early, before Neanderthal man, in another 
. region is not sufficiently considered^ and would not fit iii 
well with his theories. On page We read: “ A^ainV 
wo Lake iti a.s assured that the decisive event, the rising 
of t he newlv formed Uo^ma sapieris with his loffy' brow 


out of the primitive stock of Homo primigeniuSf the 
“ Asronf of Man, cannot have been consummated except 
“ ill The Ancioni Xorth. It was not in a warm region of 
existence that the Primeval Mind' of dawning man 
arose; it was under the blast of the Arctic cltoate.’* 
Quite clearly in Germany 1 Yet if aJl this onticism is 
remembered the work is exciting to read ^d is a brave 
attempt to accomplish the perhaps impossiblev Not the 
least brave thing about it is Dr. Schmidt's cert^ty. 
Where most of Us would hedge, put in queries ^d insert 
such phrases as ‘ perhaps,’ ‘ maybe,’ ‘ it is possible that, 

‘ can we nOt suggest,’ the author goes ahead with positive 
assertions. I canno-i, I think, quifje agree with the ^ans- 
lator that this is not a book for armchair readmg, 
is 111 ^^ whst it ! ond it Will rewsrd 
:■ ■; ■ ■: :■ ' »'■ Nsilc :i!i Miohim ! — ^bymaking 

him think. But should a serious student take it m a 
text book of facts he will run many dangers;: The 
translator, indeed, is to be cor^atulated on the way he 
has overcome the immense difficulties that must have 
continually arisen. M. 0. BXJRHITT. 


The Dream in Primitive Cultures. By JatJeson 
- ^ Steward Lmcoln, Ph.D,^ with an introduction 

•LD Professor Q. (?. Seligmam, PJBH. Lond^on, 

' ^ 193 ^. xiU -f 359 pp. and frontispiece. Price 18$^ 

This was a thesis approved for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in tho Uriivorsity of Donebn. A short 
historical review of dream interpretation (Part ,1) 
occupies 15 pages, the remainder of the bdok being 
approximately equally divided , betwew Part H (struo* 
ture, theorj^ and function; culture it^ originating in 
dreams; symbols; types and forms; nuclear com* 
plexes, CEdipuS and castration, and their discovery 
fibrough analysis) and Part III (an account of American 
Indian dreams and their cOrielation to their respwtive 
cultures). There does i^ot appear to be much origmal 
work, in this thesW but the. work of oi-her authors is 
carefully assembled and commenced on, in the psycho- 
analytical tradition, deriving from, .Freud’s The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams. Lincoln adoptes the teleological 
view that syinbolim^ in dmams is a purposeful disguise, 

, vdthout ponSideifeg the possibility that sjonboliam 
may he merely a primitive form of thinking. ^ Ho 
classifies dreams of primitive people into ordinary 
dreams and sought visions, incubation. The 

former ar^ divided iitto sleeping Tiight-droams and 
wakiag day-dreams, with which myths ar? «^^^sely 
connected, D4vy-Bruhli {La J^IentaUte Primitive, 1922) 
is quoted to the effect that primitives distinguish between 
dreams and the wAkincr rcalitv. Lincoln 


L© perceptions of waking reality, Lincoln 
adds: “Yet often the dream experience is regarded 


U.U.H . AV/V. — j: w 

as having a greater reality value than an actual 
experience.” He father quotes Kroober (American 
Anthropologist, No. 4, 1002): If these tribes could 

" express thomselves in &ii abstract terminology, they 
“would probably say that ithe phenomena of drea-ms 
• have Jill nbsolule realty ^but that they exist in a 


r 
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" dimension in which there is no time and in which there 
“is no distinction between spiritual and material.” 
The reviewer is reminded oh Sir Arthur Eddington’s 
words in The Nature of the Physical World : ‘ The 

“ impression of externality, is equally strong in the 
“ world that comes to me in dreams ; the dream-world 
“ is less rational, but that might be used as an argiunent 
“ in favour of its externality as showing its dissociation 
“ from the internal faculty of I'easoning.” This is also the 
attitude of spiritualists, with their mediums and Red 
Indian guides. 

The book may be regarded as an important milestone 
on the oneirocritic trail leading from Freud’s work. 
.All early milestone wag Seligman’s Note on Dreams in 
' Sudan ISFotes and Records,’ 4, 156 (1921), reprinted 
with modifioations in Man, 1923, 120, in which it was 
pointed out tliat ‘ natives ’ dreamed both straight- 
forward and symbolic dreams and that the symbols 
were similar to those occurring in European dreams. 
It was also shown that dreams affected culture, in that 
ancestors appeared in dreams and ordered sacrifices, 
and that symbolism was of two kinds, either particular 
to the dreamer or common to the tribe. In 1924 came 
Seligman’s Presidential Address (J. Roy. Anthr. Inst., 
LTV, 35), in which he spoke of “ what I hope may be 
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“ the begiiming of a jpurposive investigation of the 
“ unconscious among non*European races.” In 1928 
Seligman pointed out the important bearing of cm tain 
forms of dreams on the problem of ilio (iilTusiun of 
eultme, and he returned t>o the question of dreams of 
primitive people in the Htixhy Memorial Lecture for 
1932 (JT. Roy. Anth. Inst; LXII, 193), having meanwhile 
broadcast a talk on the subject. It is therefore not 
surprising that Seligman contributes an introduction to 
the present work. 

How easily a dream may become ' prophetic ’• is 
shown by the fact that the reviewer, when working at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, about 1920, dreamt 
that he saw an exotic bird on the lawn at his home. 
This dream w’'as probably determined by the fact that, 
he had that day regretfully refused an invitation from 
a friend whose name was the same as that of the bird* 
and over-determined by tbe fact that he had kept such 
a bird at home for several years. Two strange coin- 
cidences, on the next day, made the dream ‘ prophetic ’ : 
(i) a letter was received in which the winter said that he 
had met the friend;' and (ii) it was reported to the 
reviewer that two ornithologisis hack just seen such 
a bird on tbe terrace of St. Thonms’s Hospital — an 
extremely rare occurrence ! CAISTNINO RUFFERN. 


OCEANIA. 


Naven. By Gregory Bateson. Gambrjidge {University 
-j 1936. oovii. pp.^ plates. Price I Ss. 

Hr. Bateson’s book is full of apologies ; in the 

First Chapter, for the new and therefore imperfect 
technique of approach, in the Epilogue, for the fact that 
the investigation failed to discover r-'clly 

and tliroughout the book for this ci- ■ ■ -r c .j • i- . ■■ 

this or tiiat lengthy discussion on « >■ !■■■■• ■■ v- ■ .• < ■ 

the author confesses to he but imperfectly acquainted 
(e.g., psycho-pathology, p. 170). Thi.s being so, the 
reviewer’s apologies may not perhaps be considered 
quite out of place. They coneem (a) the fact that this 
is "going to be a long royiew, (6) the possibility that the 
reviewer' may not bo able to present the theoretical 
ideals expounded m the book as lucidly as he wished, 
and (c) tbat he may not be able to preserve the (in the 
book already) very precarious balance between facts 
and comments, between concrete descriptions and 
m c 1 1, odol o G i c n 1 discussions. But let me say this at once : 
Mr. book is one of the most important contri- 

butions to modern anthropology and sociology. The 
criticisms which I shall haye to make will be criticisms 
ad majorem scientioe gloriam. Mr. Bateson’s observations 
are stimulating and convincing. And his theoretical 
formulations are often of the very highest order. Rather, 
one could reproach him for too much, 

and having thrown liis net or’ ■ ".ii'.r i '■ - .n I definitions 
(often hut preliminary formulations and definitions) over 
too wide a field — ^^at least so it seems to the reviewer 
who has to condense the rich contents of this book into 
the smallest space. 

A few of his formulations are less convincing, however. 

It seems an. arbitrary distinction 'rtr 

of culture into ‘ structural ’ and ‘ ■ ■! ►..■i '.d.' . .-v- 

an interpretation of culture facts as ‘ consistent within 
‘ the . culture setting,’ and an interpretation in terms of 
^ needs ’ of the group qua group, e.g., solidarity or 
integration. The term ‘ structure ’ is not used in the 
familiar w^ay as defining an order or arrangement of 
elements, but a.s referring to the elements themselves, 
to social acts, to ‘ details of standardized behaviour,’ to 
what I sboUld call the ‘ contents ’ of culture. But then, 
as we shall see presently* the aspect of social ‘ content,’ 
social behaviour in , its concrete reality, is almost. 


completely overshadowed in Mr. Bateson’s social theory 
by ideas of order and system-bound nrrnncromout . 

Then there is this novel but perli.ip.s tioi viicl 

addition tef our sociological vocabulary, ‘ schismo- 
‘ genesis.’ It plays an important part in Mr. Baieson’s 
analysis of culture; but it is rather a r.v-r.rr.l 
classification. It is meant to define, in ' ■ ■ ''v i >■. 

the tendency to fission which characterizes the New 
Guinea tribe whose culture Mr. Bateson was studying; 
but beyond that, it refers to practically every possible 
conflict situation, in savage as well as civilized society : 
antagonism, rivalry, estrangement, colourbar, racial 
antipathy, armaments race, class war, ‘ maladjustments ’ 
in neurosis or psychosis, etc., etc. The tertium com- 
parationis lies in the character of the conflict-relation 
which all these phenomena express, namely a conflibt 
which leads to ever increasing fission, snd in whicb tlie 
behaviour of one party represents n typical reaction to 
that of the other (p. 175). Tr\- as I rjia \ , I cau linclno 
new or specific feature -in this plieuornciioii wliicjli may, 
warr^t the new term. Rather, it seems to define a 
conflict relation of such general an<i abstract chameter 
that one wonders if there is any sense in lumping together 
under the same heading, say, class war . and the 
* schismogenesis ’ between a neurotic and bis family and' 
friends (p. 181). 

I have to apologize again : I have not yet stated 
what the. book is about. It is devoted to the analysis 
of a certain ceremony (from which it has its title) of the 
latn/d r .. ' • **rom the middle Repik River in 

the ‘Oi-:; T \ of New Guinea. The naven 
ceremony, which plays a prominent part in the life of 
the tribe, is- celebrated by the maternal uncle {wau) for 
his sister’s child (laua)^ male or female, whenever he or 
she has carried out a certain important achievement, 
or has carried it out. for the first time, and has thus • 
reached a new stage in his or her life. Such occasions ' 
for the naven are : the first killing of an enemy, a 
successful hunt, the building of a b*:r -f r- 

sago palm, planting of importan '■ cl- 

initiation ceremony, marriage, e* ' i;.’- ! 

are not celebrated by the naven. I' n 
first of ail, in an exchange of foe ! .■ > - 

between the various relatives whe : , • ■ . I ■ 
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out the ceremony, exhibition of pride and boastful 
behaviour characterizes the conduct of the participants. 
ifVnd last but not least ; for the ceremony, men dress as 
women and women dress as men — ^a masquerade con- 
nected with much fun in pantomiming, with buffoonery 
and with sexual gestures and allusions. 

The social signMoance of the mven ceremony is revealed 
in a detailed examination of the relation between the 
ceremonial activities and the other provinces of tribal 
life : the exchange of lU'o^vnls is understood as a 
demonstration of the icinsisin of the tribe, in all 

its ramifications and elassificatory identifications. The 
boastful conduct, the stress on the sentiment of pride, 
reflects the general, habitude of the people which is 
m exion with such tribal activities 
. ■ ! ■ ! • . ' ceremonial houses, the carrying 

■ :■ ■■■' • ,• expeditions, and even the fact 

!.. • .■ ,■ to live in large villages. The 

‘ transvesticism ’ finally di^amatizes latmul sex moral© 
and. their ideas on sex differentiation : the distaste and 
contempt which men have for the ‘ feminine ’ woman, 
and the admiration of the women for the latmul 
‘ he-man.’ 

However, the strength of Mr. Bateson's book lies less in 
the actual anthropological interpretation, with its com- 
ii‘\ /. " '...t- rial and meagre yield, than in the 

(i--- I.! ! ■: ■ ■. ,■ discussion of the ways and means 

by which he arrived at his interpretation. Not one con- 
clusion, not one single ‘ fimetional ’ connexion, is taken 
for granted. And in tlois comprehensive, carefully 
thought out analysis of concepts and methods of anthro- 
pological interpretation lies the real importance of the 
book. Mr. Bateson’s sociological system can bo sum- 
; 3 ,nariz<-<l in. iIh' following ilii-oe general statements: — 
'^Mrst; in I r»lienonurnon of culture is standardized 

bohn^doiir. SeconS, cultural interpretation' must be 
‘ synchronic,’ i.e., must roly only on items and data 
}jreseijt. in tlio cultu.re itself. Third, social and cultural 
significance is relative; there is no absolute, per se 
, sij^nificance of social facts, they can only be interpreted 
tinder structural, sociological, or other significance- 
lending ‘ aspects.’ The first of these statements leads 
on to the two -fold problem : how, by what machinery, 
does the standardization of behaviour work, and what 
are the possible types of standardization? The caveat 
of rules two and three forbids recurrence to universal 
social motive^ and values and to needs, drives or neces- 
sities, derived from other, so -to -speak outside fields of 

exp ' ...--n. . 1 ■«'iology, etc.). The explanation 

of • <.: !' ' behaviour can therefore be 

derived only from relations, functional relations to be 
exact, oxi=itirig between the cultural phenomena them- 
selves. Ace{ii-(i:iig lo ; be human reality which they express 
these relations can be of three kinds : (1) relations which 
express cognitive reasons of behaviour and which are 
based on logical schemata which link item with item, 
social ac't with social act. (2) Belations which express 
affective motivations for social acts. (3) Relations which 
express sociological group-) connexions, t.©., needs 
involved in the constitution of social groups (p. 30). This 
last principle is, logically, the weakest of the three, for 
evidently it can work only through (1) and (2), and, 
besides, it breaks the restrictions of the ‘syncluonio’ 
interpretation by introducing the forbidden universal 
social * needs.’ 

However, the emphasis of Mr. Bateson’s theory of 
society lies on the first two principles. They constitute 
the mainsprings of cultural behaviour, and they lead 
above all to the holistic interpretation of culture, 
f.e., to the interpretation of the culture-whole under 
the aspect of culture types or (as Dr. Benedict 
would say) ‘ patterns.’ Mr Bateson does not yet see 


clearly the relation between his own holistic formulation 
and Dr, Benedict’s semi-philosophical (and semi- 
historical as well) pattern interpretation (pp. 33, 34, 255). 
But he, too, cannot see the unitary whole of culture 
except as expression of ‘ some abstract property of 
' culture ’ and an unexplainable, mystic Zeitgeist (p. 112). 
But to return to our discussion. The cognitive reasons 
of behaviour form, in their totality, the general cog- 
nitive ‘ pattern ’ of a culture, and the affective moti- 
vations similarly constitute the emotiojial character or 
* genius ’ expressed in a culture. The former represents 
the eidosy the latter the ethos of culture (p. 32). Kinship 
organization supplies perhaps the best illustration of the 
cognitive or logical determination of social behaviour. 
Members of a so-and-so organized kinship group act 
towards each other in a certain way because of certain 
' premises ’ which direct their thinking processes 
(' traditions ’ in the vaguer popular tenninology). In 
the extreme case they confonn to a syllogistic statement 
of roughly this type *. my sister’s son is identified (in tho 
classifies- or y k'r".’:-y of my culture) with his 

father, .i I towards my sister’s son in 

the same manner as towards my brother-in-law (p. 96), 
The sum-total of conceptual and cognitive aspects, tho 
eidos of a culture, expresses itself in every province of 
life, the eidos of the latmul is characterized by such 
feature as a marked bias for intricate abstract problems 
and sophistic arguments, a proneness to arranging 
culture data in dualistic schemes, or the general 
tendency towards ever increasing culture' complexity 
(pp. 220-238). 

The ethos, on the other hand, appears as a characteristic 
both of the culture in its totality, and of parts of the 
culture. It is in the first instance the ‘ system of 
‘ sentiments ’ typical of, or ‘ normal ’ in, a cultures 
(p. 116) ; thus the ethos of latmul culture lays strong 
emphasis on pride and its gratification by difficult and 
expensive large-scale enterprise. On tho other hand, 
the ethos appears, severally, as ethos of men and women, 
of social classes and generations, or, for example, as thc^ 
ethos which distinguishes the behaviour of novices and 
initiates in the ceremony of the naven (p. 125). Yet 
this definition of ©motional and affective standards 
valid for a culture implies a vicious circle, I may refer, 
for the explanation of standardized cultural behaviour, 
to emotional satisfaction as a possible conditioning 
factor; but to make this explanation valid I must bo 
able to show that this emotion or sentiment is socially 
recognized, is ‘ normal ’ and therefore effective in th© 
culture — an evidence which can be derived only from 
the observed standardized behaviour itself. Thus 1 may 
say that ‘ of pride ’ provides the stimulus 

for the . ' wge ceremonial houses among the 

latmul; i'a- •■siding of large ceremonial houses 
(and all similar standardized activity) is at the same time 
a symptom so-to-sp©ak of the cultural recoj^ition or 
‘ normality ’ of the sentiment of ‘ pride.’ This ‘ funda- 
‘ mental ndty nhenomena ’ is present wherever 
we studj ■:■■■• •:■■■■ . i "Workings of the functional 

\ system ’ of society and culture (p. 117). An ultimate^ 
solution lies in the comparison of different cultures and 
their ethos, or rather in the comparison of the expression 
which similar or identical ‘ ethoses ’ find in different 
cultures (p. 119). I believe myself in the possibility 
of such comparison and classification of ' ethoses,’ 
t.e., of culture types, but I cannot quite see how mere 
functional systems could overcome this 
■ difficulty if it were really inherent in 

every functional system. I said, * if,’ for I doubt this 
ligid circularity of phenomena. If we limit ourselves 
strictly to statements of emotional behaviour, th© cir- 
cular argument is reduced to a mere tautology, namely 
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of ail aimed at adapting the whole community to the culture 
(Observable) . n*., ..■ ■.■ ■■ . If, on the other contact situation. The school should be an nf 

hand, Tve extend the Isolations to other contents of culture, integration in tribal life rather fhfln ^ 
there is no circularity at all. The annarenh ^ d6tach^d md 


at all, The appamnt-drcuteTty ^Sumi^^t^urr^tTf 

" clo-r ..y,tem. of co:hrd,V,i.iion 


is due only to the attempt to short-i^^iuuixu » xuuuwuuLtn 
system, i.e., a system of interrelation devised essentially 
for the expression of indirect and multiple causal con- 
nexions, into^ a direct and simple causal nexus. As we 
trace these indirect causal connexions the circularity 
dissolves itself step by step : we realize, for example, 

■ that it may not be the exhibition of pride as such which 
, operates as stimulus, but certain social concessions 
. granted to the ‘ proud achiever of great, things ^ (c.g„ of 
economic or sexual nature, i,e,, concessions which realize 

.......T.. _.CC_ 


between government and mi.',si<,n.s u-iih iho co-oncMni ion 
of economic interests. , The* airrjs n 

policy may he summed up ii: ilic- uoni ‘ tiai ivi/.a: i.>*i ’ 
carried out along the wliole* cnliinv co.riinci froni 
European religion, science, TeM-hnologv, and en c-n 

recmation must all have ihoir innuonce* " on naiivo 
culture, Blit they must exert this influence ' in a 
manner comprOhonsihlo and .=.*nlutary to the natives, 
instead 01 hcnig ihmsi «i him haphazard as the di^pOr- 


2 Alia beau o I ocnicr innisi «i ^llm .haphazard as tKp fliijfioT* 

values effectiveness of which we can establish dant vagnrios of rl». uhiic nim,. th^m^olt tAritv of 
Mdepe^ently). Or, we may view standardized be- Cross, cash and calaboose. • unnojy tnmty; of 


haviour under the aspect of development and continuous 
adjusti^nt to standards formulated and upheld by 
educational and other regtdative social institutions. 


European institutions should replace rather than dis-. 
place those of the indigenous culture, in the past, th^) 

X j " x**«uxuM.uxwixo. impact of civilization has tended to tear down wifhAii+. 

^d^we may, ulfemately, envisage tbo social reeognil.ioa building up/ and the results 5 idiis in NewT^in^* ' 
< P«d<i_o.i grear aehievcrn.ims ') poignantly^flosrribed b.\- (1»- mifiim-. 'T:.ifi<il i.ieUmXilla; 

cultural disnijj! ion »in(l iridividiial u:n}ti ',f.(. ,iff. jxot pre'^ 
sented as pious abstractions, but' in terms of the stark 


Jas a purposeful activity of ciihiin*, linkin, 
with, vital needs aud interests of the ‘society. 

. -Tn tVlA fi.+.+.Atvi'rk-f. lUTw TCio +^0.,...-, 


ilU* ':/./.■ 0.>* 


T*:r ^ , «enma as pious abstractions, but' in terms of the stark 

Batesons. vicious circle tragedy of human sufferiiig. The life of New Q-uinea 
3 had to (hssolve. his closed system and to distort communities to -dav dnoR Tint ■mrt.l/'A 11 


V O . VXI^JIUUO CllUltS 

, we had to dissolve his ‘ closed system ’ and to distort 
the cle^ side-by-side arrangement of his two aspects, 
ethos and strmture. We have made the c on i eels of 
culti^ . work upon the sphere of the clhus : wo liavr 
implied the working of * developmental ’ >nd economic 
, factors— aspects of culture which Mr. Bateson admittedly 
^eluded (p. 266). We have even recognized,* absolute ’ 


eoi^umties to-day does not make a pleasant picture, 
but the isolated and fortuitous .cases;* pf successful 
s^’ved^^^^^ convince , us that , th©ir piohlenas cap ;he’ 

solid foil n dal ior^s of rheen aiid e-xiperr^oe 
Mr. Groves builds up a praci ical .scli(‘jno for the 
The value of tliis lo liie natives cannot be quostibhed. 


- J.X1C value pi tins to tiie natives cannot be auoaf.ionPfl 

Whether it would bo acceptable to the Vn^Xg 
I “Y -t?*®. *^5 evidence of Mr. .iutereets on the other side of the nulturo contact fence 
,|Batosoas own example : to .dtotrate the eireulai-ity of is rather less certain. The' author’s ImmmMc Chris 
’functional phenomena,. Mr.' Bateson resorts to thfi ’t'.tA.mif.Tr 


overlooks the necessity of some initial electric impulse — n. 
charged battory or the winding of the crankshaft. The 
loophole in this simile — ^loophole for an initial, iiidopon- 
dently establi.shed source of energy — ^is indeed tviiical 
of society and culture as Mr. Bateson depicts ‘'it : a 
perfectly balanced perjietuu^n-mohUe-liliG machinorv 
which forbids all searching for initial impulses oif 
ultimate utility. S. F. NABEL., 


,, . Europeans v;,uiiiu:a, hji uri- 

reasoning resentment of tiu3 influence exerted by the 
^ missions on native life ” (p. 126) mav appear to some 
^ an iinderstutemeiU. of a possible source of obstruction, 
.resentment* is never a product of 
partisan prejudice alone — there is always an element of 
genuine grievance. 

But; there is no reason wJiy such difliculties should 
npl) be overcome. The Govenmiont has power to hu- 
plejnont a constructive programme of adjustment. More 
than this, it has a duty to do so, a duty which it 
would be unwise to shirk, lor to-day, more than ever 
befoi'c. League Mandatories arc called u]-)ori to justify 
their very oxisterKie, and thoir tenure of tliat sacred 


Native Education and Culture-Contact in New 
JA Guinea. By William C. Groves. Melbourne^, 

University Press, WMS. 171) pp. Pricers. 

This work will be welcome both to the scioni ist i injir very exisience, ana tnoir tenure of that sae 
interested m the study of culture contact and to the trust of civilization, the well-being of native neorde^ 
practical man seeking guidance in problems of admiiii- BiUliPH VIDJB Vi’ i'OV 

stration. For the synthesis of these two points of view : 

is the outstanding feature of this excellent book. 

Throughout, tho mithor emphasizes the need for a 
clearly defined policy, framed in the light of educational 
and anthropological theory. ]3ut> the approach is not 
academic, for in both fields Mr. Groves possesses valuable 
practical experience, while bis theoretical attack lias its 
headquarters in the flcld — ^the ultimate criterion of all 
sound theory. He does not forgot the pragmatic 


Ethnology of Futuna. By Edwin G. Burrows. 

Bemm P. Bishop Museum Bulletin No. 138 
fli'll , ,HonolulUf 1936. 23,9 pp. 

' ' of this book, the first compj‘ehen.yiv(^ 

account of Futima culture, spent four months on tbo 
i-sland and used the vernacular to some extent in collect- 
ing his material. Tho rosiiH i.s a n^^^oful. hiraiehtforwai'd 


laic; [Jiiij'iiiuun; , jug ills material . .1 no po 

justificationforhisapproach, namely the results already . description of ih(.‘ liCo oi' a J’oltvii .Muii ceonfo "who 
achieved m places as widely separated as Java, Samoa, although pious Cudiolies, have pr<;s<.>ncd a gma^manv 
and Tanganyika (p. lo3). And the context of practical of their old oosioias. Ciiltmc.conT,act ^<.3 

probl^s which must always modify the theorist’s them to abandon their warfare and practically au Cff 

Utop^ IS clearly reoogmzod throughout. ancient mligion, but their income fmm copm small 

Native ediwation IS far more than the nici-o schooling and the French Government interferes ^with tCin 
of children. It must form part of a comprehensive policy only slightly, so that tho construction of canoes thI5 
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making of mats and bark clotb' and the oultivation. of Ergebhisse der Siidsee-Expedition^ 1908-1910. U. 
taro are everyday activities, , - - Ethnographie, B. Mikronesian. Edited hy Dr. 

The author’s analysis of the material Oulture is goody ILiL ,(?. Thilenius. Hamburg, 1936. 
and, illustrated by clear dia^^l-ms ; moreover, it is ac- Band* 7, 2 Ponape. By the late Dr. P. 

comparded by .frequent first-h^d descriptions of tlie Hamhrmh and Dr^ Anneliese Eiler^. ,386 pp., pi. 10 
organisaation of pro<idotion.. The kinsMp structure {orm coloured)^ and te^t iUrntrationa. Priee Mm. ^0. 
is, of the, Wostorn Po1ynri.^ian iypo, presenting close, When the first part of Ponape appeared in 1932, 
affinity with tfwn- of Tikopin, liiough the use of td^ohete Dr. Hambruok was already seriously lU, and his death 
for ,a senior male siblissg is a link with Tonga. An has postponed the publication of the second. Br* 
anomalous usage occurs, for a sffiling of the opposite sex. .\MTie*li(‘.s(‘ Kilors has, however, admirably completed it 
There is a singlb term used by both males and from his writings. It describes the social, economic and 

foma1c.s; but. insitond of being a form of the usual have, material culturO of Ponape, beginning with the people^s 
ii, wliieh in all other communities is used own* memories of their history and institutions, their 

i)v f('irial<vs alone uml li»i« some form of tiiafajjne as ifcs social divisions, forms of government, and tribal organi-, 
. <;()rn[i1'.Mr\evu. Mr. Murrou-’ evidence, which is very zation, with the history of particular groups. , IJ^ext 
<;Leai-. il'.n.s i)rovi(.irs a fur! her interesting variant in a comes the family life, with its matrimonial and other 
field alr('a<,l\ convfdicMned. His account of the kinship sexual observances, and the life history of the individual 
gniupinii, lHr.v(‘\ cr, can f!.!! as it is, does not bring out from birth to burial. Religion, law, and natural know- 
«ii!h,c (*l<,‘jir!y wlis-u is ilic relationship in practice and ledge are no less fully described, with a very interesting 
eyeri in theory between the large ‘ kindreds ’ {kutunga), group of approximations to the art of writing. Music 
: And the smaller kin groups (kainga) to which he applies and rlancing, the pre])nrat;ion of jeava, and other festivals 
the same tcu’in, and the households, which, as he points and unnisement.s, food quest, and division of labour, 
out, are called kainga too. More material on authority hygiene and personal adornment, dweUings and boats, 
in^ i^^ie family and household, the relations between fishing and snaring of birds and small mammals — with 
brothers and the position of women would have been very ingenious trap — warfare weapons, and industrial 
usefui here. Thus it is stated that the clairns to land instruments, have similar sections. More than 350 native 
are ‘chiefly patrilineal, but may be matrilineal as well,’ texts are printed to illustrate the observers’ record, in 
but this matrilineal interest is .^y.=;tomati rally defined, parallel columns, with Germaa translations, and there 
Since, at the instance of the mII inan-iagc.^ are many line-drawings, as well as photographic plates, 

now performed only in January 'JhAVtc rlic a-uhor's Band 9, 2 Westkarolinien. By Dr. AnneUese MUera^: 
arrival) and funeral feasts seem to have been abandoned, ^52 pp,. - text illvatrations. 

the institutional aspects of kinship could not be studied Dr. 1:!. ■■■'’ \ aim < completes her account of; the 
from this angle at first-hand. As is to be expected Western Carolines and detailed descriptions of Tobi and 
from the author’s previous work on the Tuamotus, Ngulu and their history from the time of their discovery 
the section on music and dancing is very clearly and in 1710 and 1543 respectively. Ethno^aplncal detaila 
adequately treated. The conclusions drawn xroin the are preceded by a brief geographical sketch and aaithm- 
analysis of the cultural relationships of JPNitnna are ‘ pological mformation. To these careful ^d volummous 
restrained and inspire confidence. The hypothesis of descriptions are appended a general discussion of the 
Samoan origins is rejected; it is shown that in spite cultixral position of the Western Carolines} a full biblxo- 
of. frequent content the direct influence of Tonga and graphy, with a list of published maps, and a separate 
Mji has been slight, and it is inferred that Putunan essay by Dr. Qeorg© Herzog on the of //if Car', Vine 

-culture is probably early Polynesian, and a blend of based on Hie records in the Bcm-I in I’honogramm- 

several migrational elements. Archiv, with the melodies transcribed in European 

Throughout his book the author, r," for notation, 

significant detail, has preserved th(‘ •> i;;' ■! ‘ “.vtive These handsorne volumes are a worthy oontrib^Ution 

life and has given an illuminating * i -‘ the ■‘h-" ^ which has occupied Dn Thilenius and 

student of comparative Polynesian institutions will / - ■ .li.igii- long. It will be remembered that the 
be grateful. RAYMOND PIRTH. first volume was pufliShed in 1913, J. L. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Freudian Symbolism in the Dream of a Saulteaux W-B. whether he had dreamed anything the 
-- Indian* before. The dream he reported was as follows; “ i; 

Sib, — In his Huxley Memorial Lecture, Anthropo^' “ dreamed I was Walking on snow, shoes. It must have 
logical Perspective and BsycbolngicaT Theory , ^ “ been in the spring because thAre was not muqh snow 
LXII (1932), p. 216, Prof. .Selignidii ( I ) pointed but that “ oh the ground, I was travelling with a boy. X sighted 
we already have “ hints ind^athig- that cArtain sub- “ a camp but thepe was. no one m sight. Then ,I heard 
“ stances and objects have the sahxe value in the uiicon- “ the sound of chopping in the bush. As, we came 
“ scious of savages as the psychoanalysts attribute to ‘‘ closer a man appeared. This man handed me Aom© 
“ them in Europeans.” The example he cited was the “ money, over one hundred dollars in bills. I could see. 
association of faices ‘and money among Melanesians and “ anX on some of them. But the bills were the t^olour of 
West Ai'ricuns; to which J,. S. Lincoln, Phe Dream in. that (pointing to my sleeping bag., which wa» yellow^ 
Primitive Oultures, 1935, pp. 107-8, added additional \ ‘‘ brown in hue). This man also gave me some silver and 
cases from other parts of the world. A striking instance “I gave some of it to the bOy. I asked whether this 
of an identical association, in wMoh money is ,unc5n- “ was all right and the man said ‘ yes 
soiously identified with faeces, occurs, in the dream of a , I asked W3- what he thought the dream meant. He; 
Baulteatix Indiam. . . ^ said it might indicate that he would catch a fox the nesid 

Last summer,^ in the course of a field trip to the Berens winter. He inferred this from the colour, of the biHs, 
River Saulteau^ (Manitoba, O^ada)* I was travelling which he thought was so inei^licable. , ^ ; 

up the riuer to a small fishing settleihep-t, located about . The Ereudian symbolism in this dream is so trans- 
100 miles, east of Lake. Whmipeg. One morning 1 aSked ' patent that it needs no further comment. ,, On aocbhht of 

^ " ' ■ ' ' c '^7 ■] ■ 
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the colour of my sleeping bag it could hardly have been 
more forcibly emphasized. Moreover, the importance of 
the colour of the bills in the mind of the dreamer was 
fvirther demonstrated by (a) the fact that he seized upon 
it immediately as the basis of his own interpretation of 
the dream’s meaning, in which case the fox skin of the 
same colour as the bills in the dream means money (in 
exchange), and (6) his reiterated comment that it was 
so strange that the bills were not of the ordinary (green) 
colour. 

I may add that the dreamer could not identify either 
the man or the boy in the dream. The, latter, he said, 
was about eleven years of age. When I explained the 
Freudian symbolism, he seemed in no way resistant to 
the idea. 

A possible interpretation of the general tenor of the 
dream as a whole might be this t W.B., who is about 
70 years of age, has been my interpreter and mentor 
during several summers of field work. He has become 
rather tired of the work, however, and rationalizes this 
by telling me that I have already written down all 
I need to know. Here he was then starting off on 
another trip, though it was to be a relatively short one. 
This dream is probably the expression of repressed 
agression towards me. I was the man he failed to 
recognize, a possibility that was further precluded by 
transposing the season to winter. I gave him the money, 
which approximated the amoxmt he would earn, but 
this money was also fjeces, metaphorically .speaking. I 
have more than once heard him use i.he vei’iiacular term 
in respect to tasks he disliked performing. At the same 
time, since we have been close friends, he could not turn 
in© down, and he needed the money, as well. But he 
was not anticipating a pleasurable trip, because internally 
he very much resisted going. Be.eides. the journey up 
the river is not an ea^ one. 'I.'hen^ are ."ib ponug(s.s in 
IpO jniles and W.B. has been accnssouicd lo do bi.s share' 
of the carrying, besides the cooking. Then when we are 
encamped them are (to him) the endless incpiiries and 
liohrs of translating what other people have to say. 
Thus while the interpretation I have given may bo 
n c tentative, the use of the Freudian symbolism 
■ i< .1 - ■ dream intelligible in terms of the circtim- 

;• .il.ich it occurred. No doubt it had further 
meanings as well, which would require more expertneSs 
and detailed associational data to unravel. 

A. IRVINO HALLOWELL. 
University of Pennsylvania, 

Relation Between a "Prehistoric Transcausian and 
a Modern Egyptian Amulet. 

. Sin,-^The modem Egyptian amulet of iron, 
represented in Fig. 1, shows two symmetrical 
Spirals trusted outwards. This talisman is considered 
as ^caciou^ against infant diarrhoea which belief is 
however, cdnfirihed by fhe name itself of tli^ amulet 
hazpa^a pressing ’) A Some authors® pretend that the 
amulet is destined to prevent the child from crying, but 
they take tlie result, for the causes In order that it may 
be efficacious, it should be made by a ‘ blacksnntli, son 
‘ of, a blacksmith back td the seventh generation ’ 
(haddad ibn haddad U aaW gidd),^ M. Dooiiua^ has 
already drawn attention to the fact ihal i.liis lali.srnan 
is an ancient on© in Africa and in the Mediterranean 
regions, without, however, referring to the existence 
thereof in .^Viicicnt Egypt, Thi.s lacuna lias recently been 
filled by tlie publication of M. L. Keirner,® on a twisted 
amulet in bronze, of the Pharaonic Period, pro,scr\’ed in 
the Egyptian Musoum of Cairo (Fig. 2). VVe have 
therefore proof that the modern amulet }ia.s its origin 
in ancient times. 

Fig. 3 represents a form rcscrnbling Fig. 1, but the 


spirals are twisted inwards. Actually, X have rarely 
observed it worn by children. There is k specimen of 
this form in the Ethnographical Museuni. of the Royal 
Geographical Society of Egypt, and another in my 
collection. Its magic power is equal to that of form 1. 



Fia 1. Fig. 2. 


It is very interesting to not© the Existence of this last 
form in the HaUstatt Period of the Early Iron Age. 
F’fr. 4- an example found at Helenendorf, 

Kl'- r-i- ! l.■■l ' • Transcaucasia, which J. de 
*1 ifi - ■ ■ ; ‘•.dentif.’® Can it be an amulet 

. ■■ |.. .. |\ . j . 




The object of I his noi-e is simply to draw the aitontiou 
of etlmologists to the antiquity, proved by Keimer, of 
the modern Egyptian huzza' a and to show the astonisliing 
resoriiblancc between Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 in form and 
material. CIEVRLES A. BACHATLY. 

^ Cli. Bachatly, 'Notes s-wr quelques mrynlettes egyptienms 
(2 scrie)j in Bull. Soc. Hoy. Geographic d'Egypic, xvii, 
p. 183-184. 

® Miss W. Blaeknian^, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, 
London, 1927, p. 80;‘^*W. Deonna, Amulettes de I'Egypte 
contemporaine, in Hevue d' Ethnographic et des Traditiom 
populaires, vii (1927), p.(24I. 

* Ch. Bachatly, NoUs sur quelques amulettes ^gyptienms 

in Bu/J. Soc. Boy. Geographic d'Egypte, xvii, p. 58. , ‘ 

* W. Beonna, l.c.^p. 241 ; BeUucci, ParallUes ethono' 
graphiques Amulettes, Lihye actmlle. Italic anciemie. 
P^rouse, 1915, p. 75 ©t 79; G. Marro, NUove incisioni 
rupesiri in Italia (Valcamonica), in Bulletin de Egyptc, 
t. xvi, 1934, p. 795. 

® L. Keimer, Une ammlette de VEgypte ancienne, in 
Bull. Soc. Boy. Geographic d'Egyple, xviii, j). 83-84; 
Gaillard et I)arc3s5% La. faune womifiee de V Antique 
Egypte, Lo Cairo, 1905, p. 30. 

® J. de Morgan, La Prehistoire orientale, Paris, 1927, 
iii, p. 310, Fig. 315 (10); B. Couraioff, Objets egyptiens 
et egyptisants trouves dans la Russia meridionale, in Bev. 
Arch., 4 s^rie, xvii, p. 20. 
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Physical Anthropology. With Plate D. Buxton, Trevor, Julien. 

SKELETAL REMAINS FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. By L. H, Dudley Buxton, J, 0, Trevor and 
Alvarez H. Julien, From the De]}ariment of Human Anatomy, University of Oxford, {With Plate D,) 

i "I In 'Pebruary, 1936, while engaged in field work among the Negroes of the Eastern Caribbean 
T f (conducted during the tenure of a Commonwealth Fund Fellowship in Anthropology at North- 
western University, and wdth the assistance of a research grant from Northwestern and Columbia 
Universities), Trevor w'as able to collect the remains of some of the early inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands which had been discovered in the course of the preceding two years on Water Island, near 
St. Thomas, by Julien,^ Originally, the burials of about tw'enty-one persons were recorded 
as lying at a depth of from two to three feet below the surface, in direct association with shells of 
the giant conch {Stromhus gigas) and other gasteropods, small animal bones, probably those of the 
Indian coney {Cajpromys hrachyurus), lumps of a red ochreous substance, stone implements and 
pcittery, the last of Avhich is discussed by Professor Gudmund Hatt of Copenhagen in Man, 1938, 48. 

skeletons were reinterred in 1934 and 1935, after the accompanying objects had been removed. 
In ,1.936 it was unfortunately impossible to locate more than seven, despite the expenditure of much 
energy in shifting several tons of sand under w^hich they then lay. To this number can be added 
the occipital bone of an eighth individual, found on one of the two sites from which the rest of the 
remains w^ere obtained. A rough survey of these sites was carried out during their excavation, 
and the positions of the , skeletons at times of first discpyery and final removal were ascertained 
as accurately as possible. An account of the relevant fads, together with details of orientation and 
such artefacts as could be associated with particular burials, is being prepared by Julien 
and Trevor (1938), and copies of it will be deposited in the Department of Human Anatomy at 
Oxford and in the St. Thomas Public Library. 

For our immediate purpose it is enough to say that the remains of respectively five and three 

yards from the foreshore of two inlets known locally as Landing Bay 

" iotli hays are situated on the north- w^est coast of Water Island, which 

^rn shores of St. Thomas by the Gregerie ChanneL They he beWeen 
lints and are shown, but not named, on U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
being the first large inlet south-wT.st, and Tamarind Tree Bay the 
Elephant Bay, the name of which appears on the chart. 

The skulls (mostly incomplete), humeri, pelvic fragments, sacra, femora and calcanea of seven 
individuals — ^five fully grown, one an adolescent, and one a child aged about eleven — and the occipital 
hone of an eighth, apparently mature, are now in the Oxford collection. Measurements of the 
crania, which have been restored by Buxton, and femora, with the exception of those of the 
child, are given in Tables 1 and 2. In view of the scanty material with which we have to deal, it is not 



^ Through the kindness of the Hon, Lawrence W. to the University Museum at Oxford by our collaborator 
Cramer, Governor of the Virgin Islands of the United Mr. Julien of St. Thomas, of whose courtesy in placing 
States, permission was obtained for the material to be his finds with us for examination we are anxious to 
excavated and sent to England, It has been presented make the fullest acknowledgment. — -L.H.D.B., J.C.T. 
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to be supposed that a consideration of the metrical 
characters can yield anything more than the most 
tentative results, but as no ancient remains 
from the Virgin Islands have to our knowledge 


yet been described, we present them without 
apology. 2 The two most perfect skulls, Am. 
40.1.1c? and Am. 40.1.2 are illustrated in 
Plate D. 


Catalogue 

Number 

Age and 
Sex 

L 

B 

B' 

B' 

8i 

8^^ 

-S'/ 

-S'l 

8^ 

• ^3 

8 

Breg- 

matic 

Q' 

U 

Am, 40.1.1 

Adult 8 

176 

131*5 

98*7 

134 

109-1 

122*0 

88,6 

125 

142 

104 

371 

310 

498 

Am. 40.1.2 

Adult ? 

170 

130 

87*9 

126 

102-9 

106-9 

84*0 

116*5 

120 

96-6 

333 

291 

476 

Am. 40.1.3 

Adult 8 

170*5 

134-5? 

99*6 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1 

— 

309? 

491? 

Am. 40.1.4 

Yoimg 

186-5 

138-5 

98*2 

142 

114-1 

129-4 

lOM 

133*5 

146*5 

115 1 

395 

323 

522 

Am. 40.1.5 

Adult c? 

185? 

138-5 

— 

140-5?i 

114-3? 

120-4? 

97-1 

132? 

135? 1 

111 

378 



— 

Am. 40.1.6 

Adult 8 

182*5 

141*6? 

95*9 

138 

113*2 

117-4 

95*0 

129*5 

133*5 

109 

372 

1 

1 316? 

1 

518? 


Catalogue 

Number 

Age and 
Sex 

frnl 

fmb 

LB 

OL 

G'B 

GB 

J 

NH, L 

NB 

0^,L 

0^,L 

Gi' 

^2 

Am. 40.1.1 

Adult S 

35*3 

29*5 

97-8 

105*7 

59*3 

97*4 

132 

43-4 

30*3 

43-6 

30-8 

49-7 

42-7 

Am. 40.1.2 

Adult $ 

33*9 

27*7 

99*4 

109-8 

63-4 

93*9 

124 

45*0 

26*6 

37-3 

28-5 

51-0 

40*9 

Am. 40.1.3 

Adult ^ 

. — . 

. — . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

■ 

— 

, — 

— 

Am. 40.1.4 

Young c? 

38-7 1 

32*6 j 

97*0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

, — 

— 

Am. 40.1.5 

Adult 8 

37*1 ! 

32*5 ! 

100-6 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

50*1? 

22*0 i 

40*9 

. — . 


, ' — - 

Am. 40.1.6 

Adult 

38*3 

26*7 

104*4 

102*8?^ 

65-6 

“ 1 

— j 

60*7 

28*1 

1 

42-4 

35-5 




Catalogue 

Number 

Age and 
Sex 

100 

B 

L 

100 

fi' 

L 

100 

B 

H' 

Oc. I. 

100 

fmb 

pni 

100 

Q'H 

GB 

100 
NB „ 

100 

Cl 

100 

e, 

Gx 

Nl 

Al 

Bl 

Am. 40.1.1 

Adult 8 

74*7 

76*1 

98*1 

62-2 

83-6 

60-9 

69-8 

70-6 

85*9 

80°*6 

66^*9 

33^.5 

Am. 40.1.2 

Adult $ 

76*6 

74*1 

103*2 

65-1 

81-7 

67-5 

59-1 

76-4 

80*2 

8r-5 

63'’-7 

34“*8 

Am. 40.1.3 

Adult 

78-9? 

— 

— 

, — . 

— 

— 

— 





, — 

- — 

, — 

Am. 40.1.4 

Young ^ 

74-3 1 

76*1 

97*6 

66-9 

84-2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


-7~ 

Am. 40.1.5 

Adult 8 

74*9 ? 


98-6? 

66-0 

87-6 

— 

43-9 ? 

— 

— 

— 

— ; 

, 

Am. 40.1.6 j 

Adult 8 

77*5? 1 

76*6 

102*5’f^^ 

65-4 

69*7 

— ' 

55-4 ] 

83-7 


70'^*!?! 

ir-i ?! 

30^8? 


Table 1. — ^MBAStmBioJHTS of obania fbom the islands. 


Catalogue 

Number 

Age and 
Sex 

Femur, 

. L 

Femur, 

B 

Stature 

Am. 40.1.1 

Adult 8 

448 

446- 

1652 

Am. 40.1.21 

Adult $ 

. 437 

439 

1582 

Am. 40.1.6 

Adult 8 

423 

422 ' 

1606 

Am. 40.1.6 

Adult 8 

441 

442 

1644 


Table 2.— measttbements of femoba fbom the 

VIBGIN ISLANDS. 


The maximum length of the femur, left and right, was 
taken, with the bone resting on the horizontal surface 
of the osteometer, the measurements of the right side 
being used to reconstruct stature from the formulse 
provided by Pearson (1898). 


Definitions of the points and planes used in taking 
the cranial measurements have been given by Buxton 
and Morant (1933), those of the characters themselves 
being as follows : ■ L, t 
in median sniziiial 
breadth in i raris\'(‘r.'><i 
diameter bet^rvii .suj>i 
bregmatic heiL^ii ; 
chord, bregma i.'jij»!nhcla 
Sif arc, nasioM !■,; 

arc, lambda \ k> (iijisi hio'.i : ,S, arrr, r.a^ion i:') ui'isl hior* : 
Bregmatic Q^, biporial arc through bregma ; Z7, maximiim 
horizontal circumference above supraciliary ridges and 
through most projecting part 6f occiput; togth,, 
basion to . opisthion ; /mb, maximum breadth of foramen 
magrnu?7i; LB^ chord, nasion to. basion j GL, chord, 



® An imperfect female calotte, excavated by the late Foundation, at Brooklyn, New York, and we understand 
Theodor de Booy at Magens Bay, St. Thomas, is in the that Professor. Hatt has in his possession some skeletal 
warehouse of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye material from St, Croix, one of the Vhgin group. 
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basion to alv^lar point ; Q’H, chord, nasion to alveolar of second molars. With the exception of the Occipital 
point; breadth, zygoinaxillare to zygomaxillare; 

J, maximum bizygomatic breadth; NH,L, height, Index (Oc. i.), «is. 100 
nasion to lowest point on left inferior margin of pyriform 
aperture ; NB, maximum breadth of pyriform aperture ; which were found frotn the table published bv Tildesley 
Oi, L, m^imum breadth of left orbit from maxiUo- (1921), the indices need not be defined. The nasal, 
frontale; O,, maximum height of left orbit perpendieu- alveolar and basal angles, N . AL and S.: , subtended 
lar to Oi, Li G^', length, staphylion to orale; (?„ by the sides XB and G'if of the fundamental triangle, 

breadth between mid-pomts on inner alveolar margins were determined with the aid of Pearson's trigonometer. 


/" 

6VV ^ 


TT"/o * — ^TTT* values of 

M {S^ -- iSV) 


The problem of Antillean cultural affiliations 
has recently been dealt with by Dr. Charlotte 
Gower (1927), who states that in 1492 at least 
three populations, possessing as many fairly 
distinct cultures, occupied the West Indies. 
These are usually referred to as the Ciboney, 
Taino (Arawak) and Carib. At the time of the 
discoyery of the New World, the Ciboney were 
living in the extreme west of Cuba and Haiti. 
In the Lesser Antilles, of which the Virgins 
form the western extremity, it is known from 
archaeological evidence that the Caribs super- 
seded an earher agricultural population, supposed 
to be related to the Taino of the larger islands 
and sometimes called the Ygneri. The Caribs 
themselves seem to have distinguished between 
Taino and Ygneri. 

While not .wishing to commit himself to a 
definite opinion regarduig the pottery associated 
with, the Water Island burials, Professor Hatt 


skulls of which the facial skeletons are more 
or less intact do not show^ these features to such 
an extreme degree.) But the circumstances under 
which they were found — ^^m. 40.1,1 with two 
celts at the level of the ribs and Am, 40.1.2 with 
the handled vessel figured by Professor Hatt 
over the face — seem to argue against the likelihood 
of secondary’' interment after the introduction of 
Negro slaves in the 17th century. While admit- 
ting that the conditions of their final recovery 
were far from ideal, we are inclined provisionally 
to accept a pre-Columbian date for the remains as 
a whole. It is perhaps not without significance 
that Sir William Plower (1896) commented on 
the ' Negroid ’ characteristics of two out of a 
number of Jamaican crania of undoubted Indian 
origin examined by him. This series was sub- 
sequently measured by Dr, Haddon, who men- 
tions the occurrence of considerable variation 
in the values of the nasal indices in his ‘ Note 


ixetertheless supposes it to be Ygnerian. Owing 
to the lack of any detailed descriptions of the 
physical type of the Antillean aborigines which 
might afford comparative material,. we are unable 
to add anything substantial to the argument 
from the skulls. It is interesting to observe, 
however, that none of the specimens now con- 
sidered displays the slightest sign of artificial 
cranial deformation, a common practice among 

^h its absence has 
ley (Gower, 1927, 
|gh cephalic index 
iividuals described 
loted, the general 
being towards 

brachycephaly. 

We feel that it is necessary to make some 
observations concerning the skulls illustrated in 
Plate D. Had they been presented to the first 
two of us without indication of provenance, we 
should, on the basis of fheir high nasal indices 
and marked prognathism, hardly have hesitated 
to suggest that they were Negroid. (Two other 



' on the Craniology of the Aborigines of Jamaica ^ 
(Duerden, 1897). Additional human material 
from the Virgin Islands may elucidate the problems 
arisii^from the present discussion. 
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ON POTTERY FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

Illustrated, 

JO Mr. J. C. Trevor has sent me for inspection 
tO two clay vessels and six potsherds, exca- 
vated by Mr. Alvarez H, Julien at Landing Bay 
and Tamarind Tree Bay on Water Island, near 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. As represented in 
Figs. 1 and 2, the clay vessels are about a half, 
and the sherds nearly two-thirds, natural size. 

These objects are without any doubt of pre- 
Columbian Indian origin. They remind one of 
the ceramics found on the Indian site at Magens 
Bay, St. Thomas, e.g., the handle on the extreme 
left of the low^er row in Fig. 2, shaped like an 
animal head with two fore-paws, bears a strong 
resemblance to Fig. 26 in the monograph on the 
archaeology of the Virgin Islands by the late 
Theodor de Booy (1919). The sherd in the middle 
of the upper row in Fig. 2 is part of a fiat bowl or 
plate, painted red inside and with broad lines of 
a dirty yellow colour. This sort of ornamentation 
is not uncommonly met with on the Indian sites 
at Magens Bay, St. Thomas, and Salt River, 
St. Croix, and is also found on other Indian sites 
in the Virgin Islands. The small bowl on the 
right of Fig. 1 is unique in having a flat handle 
across it for carrying, suggesting that of a basket ; 
there, seems to have been an ornamental head 
at the end of this handle near the rim on the left, 
where the vessel is defective. The other bowl 
is more common and might have come from almost 
any Indian site in the Virgin Islands. 


By Professor Gudnmnd Halt, D,PhiL, Copenhagm. 

Mr. Trevor has also sent me photographs of 
stone objects and additional pottery from Water 
Island. It is rather difficult to use the photo- 
graphs as material for study, as the scale is too 
small. However, a few of the stone objects 
seem to be ‘ three- pointers,’ and some of the 
pottery is very reminiscent of types I have 
found on Indian sites at Longford and Sprat 
Hall, St. Oroix ( c/., Hatt, 1924, Plate IV, Fig: 6).. 
These types probably belong to a period some- 
what earlier than the end o^he Indian occupation 
of the islands. 

Mr. Julian’s find is of considerable interest, 
because no I^ndian site has hitherto been known 
to exist on Water Island. I suspected in 1923 
that Water Island would have been a proper 
place for an Indian settlement, and indeed spent 
several hours there, but did not succeed in 
finding any site. Judging from the photographs, 
I have the impression that the cultures at Landing 
Bay and Tamarind Tree Bay are alike. As to 
the vexed question whether the Water Island 
pottery is Arawak or Carib, I do not care to be too 
definite. I am inclined to think, however, that 
it antedates the Carib invasion and is probably 
Ignerian, i.e. Arawak. 

REFERENCES. 

De Booy, Theodor, 1919, ‘Archeology of the Virgin 
‘Islands,* Indian Notes and Moyiographs, I, No. 1. 

Hatt, Oudmxtnd, 1924, ‘ Archseology of the Virgin 
‘ Islands,* Proc, XXI Congress of Americanists, The Hague, 


A NOTE ON RAIN-MAKERS AMONG THE MORO. By E, E. Evans Pritchard, Illustrated, 



M The Moro are one of the members of the 
Moro-Madi linguistic group (Moro, Madi, 
Kaliko, Abukaya, Logo, Lendu, and Lugbwara). 
The Moro live immediately to the west of the 

bank of tto 
) Province of 
the early part 
month working 
conditions, and 
feel, however, that 
it should be published because we know little 
about the Moro-Madi group. 

AU Moro rain-makers belong to the Bori clan. 
They are sometimes referred to as Moro Bori, 
They have other magical functions besides 
rain-making and some of their practices were, 
at the time of my visit, regarded as subversive 


by the local administration. Four members of 
the clan were in prison and others had been 
penalized earlier. It was therefore difficult 
to investigate their rain-making techniques in 
the short time at my disposal. 

My informant, Mosala, lives at Bororiba, 
though his family came from Kariba, I believe 
he no longer makes rain. His ‘father was a 
man of importance. His brother, Adulla, was 
in 1927 the best known rain-maker in the 
district- 

Mosala told me that if there was no rain when 
rain was needed for the cultivations several 
Bori would go to the grave of an important' 
rain-maker and ther^ wash their faces with 
water from a pot and call on Lu, the Supreme 
Being, for rain. Their leader then takes a 
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length of hwono creeper, dips it in the pot, 
and scatters the water into the air, calling for 
rain. Mosala said that rain always fell shortly 
after this rite had been performed. 

The rain-maker Mogia of Kariba (fig. 1 ), an old 
man who had been a soldier in Egyptian Govern- 
ment times, told me that to make rain he cuts the 
throat of a fowl over the grave of an important 
rain-maker, named Kiluba. He also washes his 
face from a pot of water and sprinkles water 
on the grave with a length of kioono creeper. 
Kiluba’s grave is a simple mound and is surrounded 
by the graves of members of his family. In the 
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of the road. Labi expressed disapproval that the 
grass had been burnt. He then showed me 
how he cuts the throat of a fowl over the pot; 
washes his face in the water contained in it; 
dips a length of hwono creeper into the water 
and flings it into the air ; and finally pours the 
remainder of the water on the ground. After 
the ceremony the pot remains Avith its mouth 
upAvards during the rains, whereas it is placed 





Fig. 1. mogia, 


Fig. 2. labi. 


dry season the grasses and shrubs near the graves 
are not burnt like the ^ surrounding bush (fig 3). 
Care is taken to protect them against fire, for it 
is said that Were they to be burnt , there would 
be drought. 

An old man called Labi (fig. 2) of Wooniba 
; enjoys a reputation for rain-making. He took 
me to see his rain-pot. He used to keep this pot 
at the back of , his hut, but his goats and chickens 
dr^k out of it and Avhen people ate them they 
became sick. He therefore removed it to the 
shade of a tree nearby. This tree was cut doAvn 
during government road-making and it Avas , 
thdught that its disappearance might afPect the 
rainfall. As we walked. along the path from 
Labi’s homestead to the neAv road he showed me 
tbe hwono creeper which he uses for making rain. 
The pot was lying, in the burnt grass at ^he side 




Fig. 3. graves ,, 




upside doAvn 
performing the^ 
the people ra 
makes rain .at til 
completely dries 
dry season. , 

Not all members of the Bori elan make rain, ; 
A rain-maker teaches the art to only one of 'his ' 
kinsmen, usually his eldest son, though sometim^ ' 
a younger son or a brother’s son. But all members 
of the clan have Lu in thenr and are therefore 
in some degree holy. Lu gave them special 
powers when he created them. Labi said that 
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o was the first of the Bori. He cried out 
repeatedly in his mother’s womb and she had 
to beat on a gourd to calm him. One day, when 
an infant, he was placed on the ground, and 
suddenly changed into a leopard and ran into 
the bush. After a while he returned but his 
mother was frightened and would have driven 
him away if his father had not dissuaded her, 
saying that the child must be given milk for 
it was the work of Lu. When his mother gave 
him milk he resumed the shape of an infant. 
Labi’s father and brother were both bom with tails 
which their mothers cut off, bathing the wounds 
with water. Ozuongo and other Bori are said to 
have. been able, without exertion, to cut through 
large stones with a knife. Labi gave his ascent : — , 
Labi — ^Baleri — Gweri — Omani — Ozuongo — ^Tidri. 

The Bori exercise magical powers wiicli are, 
to some degree at any rate, used as moral sanc- 
tions. Apaya, my first informant, complained 
to the local adbainistrator that several Bori had 
blown magic whistles to kill him. Although 
judgment was given in favour of Apaya it was 
divulged in court that the Bori had acted with 
the knowledge of chief Warangwa and his sons 
and that magic had been made against Apaya 
because he was committing adultery with people’s 
wiyes- Apaya admitted to me that the Bori do not 
ulse to Wthout good cause, and I was told 
the same by other Moro. The rain-maker 
’ Mosali said that if ,a man stole the cow of another 
the owner would compiain to a prominent B5ri 
who would blow his magic whistle against the 
thief. When the thief fell sick he would send 
: to the Bori to be cured, hut they would not assist 
him till he had returned the stolen cow: He would 
then put water oh the sick man to cure him 
i and would take a cow and some spears in payment 
for his services. 

mi,. I I.. avenge adultery 

^ufiSfcient respect for 
'^tt4>g adultery with 
if he found one 
' would blow his 
sick to the, ground. 
He h?i5uld leave her in this state for a while and 
Avould then throw ^ater over her and she would be 
well again. He said that he would act likewise 
on behalf of ofher husbands if he received a fee. 

In the past the Bori in virtue of their holiness 
seen! to have acted as arbitrators between dis- 
putants and it w^as the custom for men to lay 
aside their arms presence of a Bori. 


The Bori are said to have organized occasional 
gatherings at which the whole population of 
southern Moroland met. At these gatherings 
the men used to pile their vnapons in the centre 
of an important Bori’s homestead. The Bori 
then sat in a circle round the weapons and the 
people in an outer circle facing the Bori. The 
senior B5ri cut the throat of a fowl and daubed 
the blood on several men and told them to fetch 
meat, termites, honey, beer, and so forth, for 
the Bori and the people to eat. 

As a sign of their ritual status the Bori used 
to wear their hair long and did not wash the 
upper part of their bodies. Since they have 
been penalised they have ceased to show dis- 
tinctive marks. Their holiness makes them 
dangerous, and there is always a risk if a man 
eats or drinks with a Bori or sleeps on his bed. 
If a man eats with a Bori w’^ho is not a member 
of his household, he afterwards throws away the 
wood of the fire on which the food was cooked 
and the vessels from which the Bori ate and 
drank. Mosali said that a man who habitually 
ate and drank with him was in no danger but 
that a stranger who did so might fall sick unless 
he sprinkled water over him. A man who falls 
sick from this cause goes to a Undriba, or diviner, 
who tells him that Lu has entered into him. 
He then recollects that some time before, even 
several years before, lie slept on the same bed 
or ate out of the same vessel as a Bori. 

Another informant, Adiki, said that sometimes 
the wife of a Bori would become deranged and, 
tearing the leaves from before and behind her, 
disappear into the bush. People would ask the 
husband what he had done to his wife to cause 
her to act in this way and he would reply that 
he had done nothing to her but that Lu had 
entered into her* The husband summons other 
B6ri and they dip grass into fat and blow on the 
fat and daub the woman’s forehead with it. 
Afterwards they kill an ox and rub some of the 
blood on her forehead. 

When I asked Labi how he treated persons 
who became sick through association with him 
he took me to the back of his hut where he kept 
a number of pots and gourds. Taking a pot 
in his hand he said that when Lu entered into a 
man, the man would cut the throats of several 
fowls to discover by divination 'which Bori was 
responsible. If he found that Labi was responsi- 
ble he would bring gifts of a bar of iron and some 
arrows. He would sleep at Labi’s home and 
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in the early morning Labi would take a pot of 
water, kill a fowl over it, and throw with his hands 
some of the water over the sick man. He would 
then take some fat from a gourd, spit on it, and 
rub it on the sick man’s chest. When the 
sickness leaves the man it enters into Labi but 
he takes an old spear-head from one of his pots 
and rubs his sides with it. 

As Labi’s sons were with us I asked him whether 
he had taught his art to one tall son.’ He replied 
that he had taught him much of the art but when- 
ever the youth cured a man he became so sick 
himself that he had to give up practising it. 
Another youth, a son of one of Labi’s brothers, 
was learning the art instead. 

If a man becomes possessed by Lu in this way 
he may sometimes practice as a rain-maker. 
Thus Mogia, the rain-maker at Kariba, is not a 
Bori but he lived with Kiluba, a Bori rain-maker 
and Lu entered into him. He said that his arms 
and legs ' died ’ and that when he tried to rise 
water poured from his head. If he tried to raise 
a foot, water poured from his foot. He was in 
this state for two years and was then cured by a 
number of Bori who killed an ox and made a feast. 
He was afterwards associated with Kiluba in 
rain-making and when Kiluba died Mogia made 
rain at his grave. 

The Bori are credited with other strange powers. 
It is believed that they can send leopards to 
kill their enemies. If a man fears that a Bori 
may try to kill him in this way he sacrifices a 
fowl on the path to his homestead so that leopards 
may not approach. I have heard it said that 
were a man to raise his arm to strike a Bori the 
bystanders would seize him. Adiki told me 
that a Bori can make magic to prevent a man 
from rising and to make him cry out like a mad- 
man. He can only be cured by a number of 
Bori sacrificing goats and fowls at his homestead 
and throwing water on him. A boy told me 
that a man who committed adultery with the 
wife of a Bori might be made to walk on all fours. 
He said that he had seen a man in this plight. 

The rain-making clan of the Bori is found only 
in southern More country, among the Moro-Endri, 
in the neighbourhood of Itariba and Wooniba, 
and perhaps among the Moro Oggi, They are 
not found in northern Moro country among the 
Moro Mise and Moro Kederu. This distribution 
accounts for the fact that the late Dr. K. G. Eraser, 
who lived in Moro Mise country, had, as he told 


me, not come across the Bori. He does not 
mention them in his paper on Moro magicians : 
' Witchcraft and Healing in the Moro Tribe,’ 
The Mission Hospital, July, 1926. Although all 
the Moro peoples speak the same language^ 
the presence of the Bori among the southern 
sections only suggests that originally these two 
sections may have belonged to a different culture, 
especially as their rain-making technique is 
similar to that of neighbouring peoples to the 
south and west of them. Greater force is given 
to this suggestion by the absence in the south of 
megalithic graves which are the most striking 
feature 6f Moro Mise and, to a lesser extent, of 
Moro Kederu culture.^ 

It is of interest also to note that the Moro do 
not possess rain-stones, .since these have been 
recorded* from two peoples of the Moro-Madi 
linguistic group, the Lugwara and the Madi, 
Nevertheless, it must be remembered that our 
authority for the Lugwara states that they 
originally . obtained their rain-stones from the 
Bari^, and the Lugwara rain-stones collected 
by Mr. Driberg came from the same people.*^ 
To-day„ the Madi make rain by means of rain- 
stones but the evidence recorded by Mr. Rogers 
points to the conclusion that this technique was 
learnt from the Bari and that the earliest rain- 
stones were imported from Bariland.^ By ^ Bari ’ 
is here understood those peoples who speak the 
Bari tongue. Rain-stones have not yet been 
recorded among the Kaliko, Abukaya, Logo, and 
Lendu, so it may be assumed, on our present 
information, that until recently rain-making 
by means of stones was unknown among the 
Moro-Madi group of peoples. There is evidence 
that the Moro have settled in their present home 
in recent times and that previously the Bongo- 
Mittu~Baka group and the Bari-speaking peoples 
were coterminoqiS- 
points to the s^e | 

Amadi and Run^el^ 

Records, 19.37. 

2 E. E. ^ 

* ments in li'-:- pi inn Sijcijin and otTierrparts^ 

* of East Africa,’ Antiquity, 1935. ’ 

® K. E. McConnell, ‘ Notes on tlie Lugwari Tribe of 

* Central Africa,’ JM.A.I., 1925. 

^ A photograph of them appears in C. G. Seligman, 

‘ Some little-known Tribes of the Southern Sudan,’ 
J.E.A.J., 1925. 

® F. H. Rogers, ‘ Notes on Some Madi Rain-stones,’ 
Man, 1927, 58. 
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The Machines of Primitive Peoples, Summary 
Cfl Communication presented hy Mr, Adrian 

wU Dighy, 8 March, 1938 . 


T1i 6 machinery of primitive peoples has had 
scanty attention from 

author thei*efore attempted - . ■ problems 

governing their development. 

The essential problem is to convert and 
guide the movements of four prime movers into 
channels whereby they would perform useful 
work. 

Man -power, capable of very complicated move- 
ments, tended towards reciprocating' action as a 
result of constant repetition and less need fpr mus- 


cular control. It was used principally for light 
work, because heavy work, entailing the use of 
man ‘ tractively ’ was inefficient. Animals, on 
tlie other hand, could only be used tractively or 
in conjunction with gravity, necessitated a rotary 
machine in which the prime mover was attached 
to the end of a beam, the other end of wffiich 'was 
pivoted. Water was applied through weighted 
levers, or wheels, in which case power was trans- 
mitted either by cams or gearing. 

The following table classifies the machines used 
by primitive peoples according to the nature of 
the prime mover, and according to the means of 
conversion employed. 


Nature op Motion op 
Prime Mover, and 
Method of Application. 

(1) 

STATIONARY, .MAN P<JWER. 

(i) Hand. (ii) Foot. 

♦ 

(2) 

Man or Animal 
Power Combined 

WITH CfRAVITY. 

(3) 

,ilAN OR ANIMAL 
POW'EU Ui^El) 
a’R ACTIVELY, 

(4) 

Water Power. 

(i>) 

WIND POWER. 

A. IIECIPROCATING OR 
UNlDlRECriONAL SlOTION : 
(a) Nofc coEverteU, but 
guided by nature of 
apparatus. 

Kire-plongh. 

bhre-saw. 

Metate. 

Pestle and mortar. 
Bellows. 

Looms. 

Eocking cdmrn. 






(b) Ooii verted into a dif- 
ferent direction by a 
(imlge). * 

Chinese beau press. 
Use of wedge for 
lifting weights, or 
splitting wood. 

Jr 





(c) Converted into greater 
or less power by a 
(ki^'er). 

S. American Indian 
sugar-cane press. 

Beam-i)estle, j 

|Shadouf. 

Cassava sqpeezer. 


Beam pestle. 


(d) Eeciprocating motion 
converted to a rotary 
motion by friction of 1 
a flat surface on a ' 
(roller). 

Eolling string on 
thigh. 

Eolling spindle on 
thigh (sometimes 
with fly-wheel.) 

Spinning spindle be- 
tween fingers. 

Twirling method of 
making fire or drill- 
Dig. 

Boiler-stamps (hear- 
ing). 

Cotton-seeding with 
roller. 






(e) Converted by a cord 
round a spindle (ulti- 
mately, pulley) into 

islaij iDnldOIl. (flilr 

Strap drill. 

Strap lathe. 

Bow drill. 

Bow lathe. 

^^^■e-twis|r. 

Double-treadle 

lathe. 

Pole-lathe. 

(JSpring). 

i 


1 


^^^■Ktraw^'P e 

HjHjHp^’hecl. 

Scrdw pump. 








(s') Applied to the circum- 
ference of a wheel, 
either continuously or 
intermittently, and 
converted to rotary 
motion. (ar/e mid 

hearing.) 

Potter’s wheel. 

Potter’s wheel. 

Treadmill operated 
screw pump, 
fe^hain pump. 

Chain of pots over 
drum. 

Dog tunispit. 


; Vertical shafted mill. 

norizontal shafted 
wheel for water 
raising. 

Chain pumii. 

(Pulley). 

Horizontal shafted 
wheel, working 
quern. 

(Gearing), 

Persian vertical 
wind mill. 
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Mature of Xotion of 

PRIMR HOVER, AND 
METHOD OF APRUCATION. 

(1) 

STATIONARY MAN POWKR. 

(i) Hand. (ii) Foot. 

(2) 

Man oh animal 
POWER Combined 
WITH G-RAVITY. 

(3) 

Man OR Animal 
Power used 
Tradtiyely. 

(1) 

Water Pow'kr. 

(5) 

Wind Power. 

Applied to tlie cir- 
cunifereuee of a wheel, 
and reconverted to re- 
ciprocating motion by 
a (cam,) 





Pestles worked by 
water - wlieel and 
cam. 

Water operated 
bellows. 

(iipring). 

Tilt htminier. 


B. BoTAHY Motion : 

(fir) Uombined with eccen- 
tric weight, (aide and 
bearing^ 







(b) Traction through a 
radial beam. (a.iie 
and bearing.) 




Quern, Boinan type. 
Oil press. 

(Wheel). 

Oil press. 

(Lever). 

Chain pumps. , 
(Oearing), 

(Pulley). . ' 

' 



The author drew attentiou to the large number 
of machines worked by man-power, in relation 
to comparatively few operated by animal, wind, 
and water power. It appeared that there was a 
case for the view that most of the latter were 
ditfused from some comparatively civilized source 
fairly recently. But there were other apparatus 
which had every appearance of being purely in- 
digenous inventions. A great deal of work would 
have to be done before any dehnite conclusions 
could be drawn on this point. 

Kinship and Ritual in North-East Malekula. 

C4 Summcf^ry of a communication by Mr. John 
mI La^aM. 22 March, 1938. 

. Since the discovery by Deacon of a six-class 
'^tem of kinship in Ambrnn, little has been con- 
tributed' from this field, and the imderstanding of 
class systems in general has been obscure to all but a 
few experts on aocCunt of the very technical and 
highly specialized way in which they have hitherto 
been presented. 

, To simplify tlie sfudy of such systems and present 
them 'in such a way. that not only anthropologists 
but also intelligent laymen could easily grasp them, 
use is made of circular diagrams in which the two 
main elements going to build up theSe systems, 
namely those of matriliUeal and patrilineal descent, 
are plearly seen in their interaction oh one another, 
without ro^brtiug to abstract mathematical formulse. 
Ot.Ii-m’ dmpio (liagnuns illustrate the working of four- 
arid ■ ‘iyni-cla-s sysi-Mns of Australian type, but the 
main booy of ^lI■. I/ayard’s communication deals 
w i: h il se (:I}w--sy.si;(MU': of the Northern ISTew Hebrides. 
Hcrr-j the class-systems are asymmetrical, owing to 
a tripartite airangeihent of clans or kinship -sections. 
Thus, in Ambfim the class, system, is composed of 
rnatr'iiincal moieties' fused w:ith three patriliheal 


divisions, which Mr, Layhrd terms ‘ tri-sections.’ 
The interaction of these was shown by m^ans of a 
diagram composed of two circular bands represent- 
ing the matrilineal moities, and three radial divisions 
representing the pntriliuonl tri-sections. 

Working on I)!!-'!-:. .Mr. Layard examined the 
social and kin«hin organization of Vao,- one of the 
Sill jfTi .1 s ! a u ( I s o IV the north-east coast of ' Malekula, 
which he recorded at a time when neither he nor 
anyone else suspected the existence of class-systems 
in Melanesia. This island is divided both socially 
and geographically into asymmetrical moieties, of' 
which the ‘ superior ’ moiety contains one patrilineal 
double -village and the ‘ inferior ’ moiety pontains 
two double villages. This would at first sight 
appear, to indicate a system of pafrilineal tri-scctions 
such as those on Ambrim. 1'^ u r r 1 1 kinship >■ \' - 1 • ■ r n 
points to the existence of 1 i-i-^cci ions ilmi aiv. on. 
the contrary, matrilineal. Combining these with 
other features of the kinship system which indicate 
the existence of both patrilineal and mau'iiinoal 
moieties, and of the social organization which in- 

into four ( unifiers, ii i-* 
interpretation of liic cvii; 
the existence in rliia i-lai 
type of kinsliip -vstf‘rn ^ 

This system is alsf illu^. 

diagrams, and its ^ 

the natives oWn oral records. Bvideiacp is gmm 
of a similar system of twelve classes in the Chou 
periojd of China, as recorded in the Krh Ya. 

Che kinship systems of the Northern Now 
Hebrides as mirrored in ritual and mj^thology, were 
illustrated by views of the megalithic monuments 
-erected duriug the rites, and by the change brought 
about in these, owing to the gradual advance of 
patrilineal institutions over areas which at one time 
were predominately matrilineal. ' 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Congres International des Sciences Anthropolo- 
r A Ethnologiques ; Comite de Standard- 

Jl/ isation de la Technique anthropologique 

(C.ST.A.). 

A conference, ari’anged by this committee^ and 
open to all members of the Second International 
Congress of Aiithropological and Ethnological 
Sciences who are, or have been, professionally 
employed in physical research or 

teaching, will take place immediately 

before the meeting of the Congress, namely during 
Thursday, Friday and , Saturday, 2 8th- 3 0th July, 
at the KgL Nordisk Oldskriftsselskab, National 
Museum, Frederiksholm Kanal 12. 

The subjects for discussion will be the proposals 
to be brought forward by members of the C.S.T.A. 
executive, regarding standardization in the sections 
of technique detailed below. 

Inquiries regarding the technical 
should be addressed to Prof. H. V.A " “ ■ C 

to the -C.S.T.A. {Faculty de M^decine, Allees Saint 
Michel, Toulouse, (Haute Garonne)), who will also 
be glad to be notified of proposed attendance. 

Those desiring hotel accommodation should apply 
without delay to Wagons-Lits-Cook, Vesterbrogade 1, 
Copenhagen V, owing to the very great demand for 
accommodation during the holiday season. 

M. L. TILDESLEY, 

■ Chairman, 


Sections op Technique and ExecT'TIVb Gkoups in 
Chauoe op Them. 

1. Cmnicil capacity {direct measurement).— Dr. Emil 

Breitinger (Munich); Dr. G. M. Morant (London). 

2. AuriculaiV height of the head. — Dr. Lucia Graf (Zlirich) ; 

Dr. W. W. Howells (New York); Prof. A. Low 
■ (Aberdeen); Prof. O. Schlaginhaufen (Zurich). 

3. Classification of eye-colour. — Dr. G. P . Frets (Portugaal, 

Holland); Dr. H. T. E. Hertzberg (Cambridge, 
Mass.); Prof. Josef Weninger (Vienna). 

4. u^ose height^ total face height, upper face height, on the 

living and the cadaver. — Dr. Sophie Ehrhardt 
(Berlin) ; Prof. G. Geiina (Rome) ; Dr. M. F, Ashley 
Montagu (New York); Prof. P. H. Stevenson 
(Peiping). 

5. Cranial points and> measurements not aepenaent 

on craniostatic orientation. — Dr. Eberhard Geyer 
(Vienna); Dr. W. M. Krogman (Cleveland, Ohio); 
Dr. G. M. Morant (London). 

6. Head-measurements other than those specified under 2 

nnd 4 and> than those on the ear, — Prof. G, Dahlbei^ 
(Upsala); Dr. B. S. Guha (Calcutta); Prof. O. 
Schlaginhaufen (Zurich); Dr. Geo; Lee Williams 
(St. Louis, Mo.). ’ , T ^ 

7 Teeth.— Dv. Milo Helhnan (New York); Dr. G. 
Hjelmman (Helsingfors); Prof. F. Weidenreieh 

(Peiping). . t ^ r 

8. Humerus. — Dr. Emil Breitinger (Munich) ; Proi. 

Montague Cobb (Washington, D.C.) ; Prof. G. Genna 

(Rome). _ V r,, 

9. Tibia,— 'Dr. Lucia Graf (Zurich) ; Dr. H. L. Shapiro 

{New York) ; Prof. H. V. Vallois (Toulouse). 


RfVIEWS 


The stone Age of Mount Carnriel : _ 

_ j,, the WWy El-Mughara, Volume 1. By D. A. E. 

53 Qarrod and D. M. A. Bate. Oxjord University 
" Press. 1937. Qtd., xi -P '2M pp. Price 4^. 

No less than seven seasons’ patient labour of skilled 
ex6avation in caves on Mount Carmel preceded the 
Writing of this, let it be said at once, excellent mono- 
graph. The work was earned out, except for one season, 
under the leader^bin of Miss Garrod for the British School 
oC Arclircology in .(orusalem and the American School of 
Prchisioric Ih'-'- arrl!. after certain for 

ilie Deparuuem. ui Antiquities ha(i ■!■ ■ ' ■ ; the 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Excavations at excavation in the Mugharet es-Skhul. and there are one- 
pneo nppcndiccd on such things as beads, charcoal, 
wc.'D.ihlc rf'innin-j etc. by various competent authorities. 
In' the second, somewhat shorter, part Miss Bate deals 
with -1 ^rom the deposits and 

the-, r < - i =' “s ■ ■' ' ■ can be r^de to yield. 

Many human remains were unearthed, but%he detailed 
discussion of these will be the subject of a later volume 
by Mr. MoCown and Sir Arthur Heith. This divorce of 
the human remains from their respective cultures and 
associated fauna was inevitable, but is none the less to be 
regretted. The whole volume is lavishly produced as 


xixe Ueparuuein ol Antiquities ha<: ■!.■ ' -'n ■ ; tfte L Wnr its nri™ of 

i^port^ce of the , Mtes. _ Mr. M^o^. 


. during Miss Garrod’s one-vseason absence. Halt an hour 

pages of the book will 
' 4e(teate impression of the high 

e ^hich has been maintained 
■va^ion and the subsequent 


jf results. 


elves Mugharet ©l-Wad, Et- 
jkhixLare situated about three 
Jlhean and hav% proved incom- 


five plates including maps, plaiis, photographs, kn© 
drawings of implements (my wdfe is proud to have been 
commissioned to do these), skeletons, etc. 

So much for the general plan of the book. If we look 
now at the archseological material we find that at the _ 
first great cave discussed, the Mugharet el- Wad, Miss 
Garrod found at the top, below’ an early bronze to 
recent level a most interesting mesolithic industry 
(layer B) which, owing to certain peculiar features, has .i« 
been given the special name Natufian. Differing from 
their western counterparts, the Natuhans made 
sickles, the heads of which in several cases they carved 
very beautifuUy into animal forms. Naturally the presence 
of sickles alone dec., net donnitcly prove that the Natu- 
fians were alreadv agrif .jltumli.ts ; it is quite possible 


'parabiv ridb ihfindH.'~Jn(lee.l. the list' of museums which 
have been provided with lype series from the various 
levels is formidable, and the weight of n^toial 
which the energetic band of excavators dealt with uiper 
i.hftir exnremelv compel ent. leader must have been 

almost overwhelming . +nA Miss that in that area wiki sci'd-beaiiiig grasses may have been 

■J^he book is divided into two parti ^e "rst ^ ^t m^nac r^^^ 

Garrod describes the sites and gome evidence for ploughs or hoes it is impossible to be 

the archaiological material m detail, Srtain on this poM. It is of couree difficult to assign an 

It'lfr A?cS;wn”b^" r^SXn of Ws Sa/bn’s exact date to this culture, but them is a tool figured on 
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Plate X which reminds me of some found in Egypt in a 
Tasian context. Another Natufian peculiarity is that 
the backs of their little crescents are sometimes bevelled 
instead of blunted. Buried skulls decorated with neck- 
laces of shells were also unearthed, and are extraordin- 
arily 

Bel- :■ * , in Layer C, Miss Garrod found a 

sort of very late Mid r' which she has 

named Atlitian, on the . ■ . - does not exactly 

correspond with any recognised stage of that culture or 
of the Upper Aurigaacian,” Nevertheless, both ChUtel- 
perron and Audi knife-hlades occur — by the way has 
not the time come to drop the name “ points ” for these 
tools, they are clearly finger knife blades ? One would 
like to hear perhaps a little more as to the technique 
employed in the manufacture of the tools. What pro- 
portion of them, for exainple, show regular fluting ? 
Indeed this is a criticism, of small importance where all 
is so good, that might to some extent also be applied to 
other sections. Recently a greater stress has been put on 
the study of technique, and this discipline is taking its 
place on an equality with that of typology. Layer D is 
also Middle Aurignacian, while Layer E' includes types 
Tyhieh occur at Krems and Pont Yves. This perhaps 
indicates influences penetrating southwards from the 
Danube Valley. Layer P is transitional from Aurignacian 
to Levallois-Mousterian, while Layer G is wholly the 
latter, and here the deposits of this great cave come to 
an end. 

At Et-Tabun the later material is less well represented, 
but, on the contrary, the earlier series are far more 
extensive. Layers B, C and D are here Levallois- 
Mousterian, and link on absolutely with the finds in 
Layers F and G of the first cave. Below this, in Layer E, 
there are a number of levels of Upper Acheulean date, 
one of which contains a number of really lovely Micoque 
coups d© poing, while another, also IVbcoquian, has as 
well a quantity of blades and tools of very Upper 
Palseolithic appearance. May not this phenomenon 
perhaps be equated with Dr. Leakey’s Kenya find of a 
blade industry contemporary with the Upper Acheulean 
there and possibly very early Upper Palaeolithic in cul- 
ture ? Layer F too is Upper Acheulean, but Layer G has 
been classed by Miss Garrod as Tayaeian. The finds 
in this level are somewhat sparse and poorly made. I 
doubt whet^r Miss Garrod would agree with anyone 
who might wish to hang a vast theory of folk movements 
on her equation of this industry with the Tayaeian of 
the Dordogne J 

At the Mugharet es-Skhul all the finds belong to the 
Levallois-Moi^sterian stage, but a number of skeletal 
remains were discovered and are here described by 
Mr. McCown. 

And now we come to Miss Garrod’s chapter of sum- 
mary and conclusions in which she first relates her 
material to other finds in Palestiae and Syria that have 
been made in stratified deposits — thus wisely excluding 
a mass of surface material from which useful deductions 
can only rarely be made — and then turns her attention 
to more far-flung comparisons. Here those who have 
the honour to know Miss Garrod well will not be sur- 
# prised to find that she rebuts with characteristic firmness 
any idea that Stone-Age Palestine might have been 
eilSier an African dependency or even a debatable ground, 
claiming that its industries show a general lack of affinity 
with those of North Africa, and that the country was 
essentially a part of Eurasia. While not for a moment 
wishing to deny her main thesis — ^he would be a rash 
man who would cast doubts on Miss Garrod’s scientific 
conclusions, so careful and thorough is her work — I feel 
that there is possibly more affinity than that which she 
does allow for the earlier periods. I notice for instance 


that she dismisses perhaps a little cursorily, as “ intru- 
sive,” the occurrence of points like her Emireh examples 
Tabelbala — incidentally those specimens referred to 
as being in the rv-’--""!;-' Mr^ium are actually in my 
own collection. \ !,■■■.• points were recognised 

by Breuil a long time ago, is it perhaps a pity to have 
given another name to the same type of implement ? 
Again I wonder if she has considered sufficiently the very 
striking resemblance between the industry of her Leval- 
lois-Mousterian Layer C (Et-Tabun) and some tools of an 
industry found in SoAialiland now on show in the African 
Gallery of the Cambridge Museum ? (see Man, 1931, 164. 

“ Stone Implements from British Somaliland ” by 
M. C. Burkitt and C. Barrington Brown.) This whole 
chapter is, however, excellent and one can only wish that 
there were more of it. It is imbued throughout with that 
cool, scientific thoroughness and modesty that are 
characteristic of all Miss Garrod’s work. 

With regard to Miss Bate’s portion of the book I am 
only competent to give an indication of its scope. After 
an introductory chapter she gives a description of the 
faunal assemblages and their climatic inferences, a note 
on faunal correlations, detailed descriptions of the new 
species, and a most helpful conclusion — -where again such 
interesting items as the appearance of the domestic dog in 
the Natufian are all too modestly brought forward. It is 
curious to note that the material from the level of 
Tabun B shows a complete faunal break with that which 
went before (Rhinoceros, and other 

primitive types giving place . - < . “ modern ” 

fauna) which only corresponds to an industrial change 
from Lower to Upper Levallois-Mousterian, In. this 
connexion a problem of the general arrangement of the 
book crops up, I am not sure how it could have been 
bettered, nevertheless it remains a difficulty. Miss 
Garrod first considers her archaeological levels as they 
excavated, that is from the top downwards, whereas 
in her summary she reverses this order — an arrangement 
followed by Miss Bate. This probably inevitable change 
does however produce a momentary mental confusion 
when one turns from one section to another of the book. 
Again the facts of excavation did not permit that, say, 
Layer B of Mugharet el-Wad should correspond archseo- 
logically to Layer B of Et-Tabun and the reader may 
well find it hard to remember automatically which 
industry was found in any given level, in which case he is 
compelled to interrupt Ms reading and search for some 
place in the book where he can refresh his memory. , 
Possibly the authors might have regularly given us the 
industrial reference bracketed in the text, hut this would 
have needed much labour and might have been cum- 
brous; or again at the risk of repetition, Miss Garrod 
might have inserted at the end or beginning of the book 
that excellent composite section in tabular forip 
she has published ei.--eM-hprc 
criticisms of arraoin-MK'n: noti 
Palestine is ol)vioi.H!> ofi 
prehistorian and ihis irriporj 
investigation it rluv-nicu's irif 
we were waiting tor. I 
standard work ('l‘ i!;e Siono 
production of is-s jiMJliof?* 

gratulated. M. C, BURKITT. 



The Younge Site 
Michigan. 


An Archaeological Record from 

« I By Emerson E. Chreenman, .with 

h4 appendices by Frederick B, Matson^ Jr.^ and 
Byron 0. Hughes. Occasional Contributions from 
the Mttseum of Anthropology of the University of MichigaUf 
No. 6. University of Michigan Press, 1Q37. wiifrl72pp., 
33 plates and 19 text figures. Price $2,25. 

The chief aim' of this report is said to be the presentation 
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of the ' factual data ’ for the site, and this has been 
achieved in a manner which appears to be perfectly 
adequate. The area of about three acres yielded remains 
of two pre-Columbian occupations, and the pottery— a 
mixture of Woodlands and Upper Mississippi elements— 
suggests that the site was probably not occupied for 
more than two or three centuries before the European 
discovery of America. The plans of two enclosures 
were revealed and these are considered to have been 
either ceremonial structures or lodges, as it is unlikely 
that they were defensive stockades. The remains of 
greatest interest, from an archaeological point of view, 
are those of human beings, as these provide clear evidence 
of a peculiar custom. They were found in pits in one of 
the enclosures. ' Bundle burials,’ reartieulated and 
partial skeletons, perforated skulls, and grooved and 
perforated long bones show that the bodies have been 
deliberately mutilated before they were reduced to 
skeletons. Early descriptions of an elaborate Indian 
I’ite connected with the periodical reburial of the dead 
are referred to, and these mention the erection of lodges 
in connexion with it. The conclusion is that the Huron 
type of burial ceremony is illustrated by the Younge 
site. The two appendices deal with the pottery and 
r,rit1u’"p(»lo::*cj!! features of the skeletons, respectively. 
r!i-v < not deformed artificially, but they form 

too short a series by themselves to warrant any definite 
conclusions regarding the racial affinities of the people. 

In 1937 Dr, R. E. M. Wheeler discovered a mutilated 
human skeleton of neolithic date at Maiden Castle. The 
skull had been posthumously trephined, as were most of 
the Michigan crania, and its base had also been cut through 
for the apparent purpose of removing the brain, while 
their bases were left intact. In spite of this difference, the 
parallel suggests that it may not be necessary to .conclude 
that the English specimen provides evidence of either 
anthropophagy or malicious intent. G. M, MORANT. 


Ancient Cyprus. By Stanley Casson. London : Methuen, 
MM 1937. 214: pp, plates, 

hJl This book is a very readable summary of Cypriot 
archaeology. It does not attempt to deal deeply 
with controversial problems, nor does it consider in 
more than a cursory fashion those neighbouring regions 
with which Cyprus came in contact. In one matter, 
the prehistoric Cypriot script, the author gives the 
results of original research ? but, as a result, this topic 
is treated out of proportion to the rest of the book; 
it would have been better embodied in an article and 
shortly summarized. 

The book is well illustrated, and the photographs of 
antiquities are suitably selected. One may criticize, 
Lhoyi^eypr^ tbefpur views of the island, chosen at random, 

complement of plates, 
■rfiffikd, while one represents 
l-he other three are views 
^^’here is’ no illustration 
As the book stands, 
ilude four typical photo - 
%, ancient sites, such as 
and also to include 
a chapter on the geography of the island, with selected 
views. Academic a rehneolo, crisis are too inclined to 
consider only ; fMigib!-.' and to neglect that 

geographical and economic background which makes 
historical archaeology a living science. 

It is not unlikely that the Minoan-Mycenean civilisa- 
tion was brought to Cyprus in part by people who did 
not speak Greek, i.e., by Minoan refugees from Crete, 
though the Greek legends and the dialect evidence show 
that there was also . a considerable mainland element 
anlohg, the immigraiits. The author fails to consider 


the evidence for sii(?h Minoan settlements rt^und the 
Levant, and never mentions the Keftiu or the traces 
of Cretans in Palestine. He is right in isolating a 
Cypriot group of Mycenean pottery, brxt denies its 
connexion with Rhodian Mycenean, which in the 
commoner vases cannot fail to .strike anyone who journeys- 
from Athens to Cyprus and calls on the way at Rhodes. 
As to Gjorstad's claim that mainland and Cypriot clay 
are identical, if need be, clay can be impoi’ted more easily 
than pots ; in Roman Istria, clay was imported from 
the opposite shore of the Adriatic* to be worked locally. 

In considering the late beginning of the Cypriot 
iron-age, the author adopts the old-fashioned and 
conventional viexv that iron was a superior metal to 
bronze. Though it was usually cheaper, in the early 
stages of its use it was often unreliable, and Greece 
Jq only country known where it replaced 

■ / . . ■ . because Greece has inadequate supplies 

of copper and was for a long period debarred from 
communications wdth the outside w’orld. The general 
attitude in the earlic.st iron age to the new metal is 
best expressed in Homer, where tools requiring a good 
edge or on w'hich one’s life depended continue to be of 
bronze. It is^ not therefore surprising that Cyprus, 
which had plentiful supplies of copper, should have 
been tardy in :t.- '"on-age. 

The working copper-mines before the 

iron-age is stiii u (piestion, and the author's 

discussion has thrown little light on it, especially as 
some of his arguments are circular. The identification 
of AlaSia with Cyprus is temxjting, seeing that no other 
general name is known for the island in the prehistoric 
period, but it fails to explain the origin of the classical 
name. The figure on a stand, illustrated as probably 
from Kurion, seems to (*aiTy an ingot, but the tusks 
borne by the second figure only raise again the problem 
of the source of AlaSia ivorj', if AlaSia is Cyprus. As to 
the Homeric Temese, iron "w^as no more worked north 
of Greece than “west at the time of the Homeric poems, 
and at no time were there important iron-mines within 
easy reach of the Adriatic. Nor is it an allowable 
argument that the richest supplies of metal were tapped 
first; often, for one reason or another, poorer mines 
were the first discovered or exploited. It had been well 
if the author had besen able to add some positive argu- 
ments to his thesis. The copper of Cyprus may well 
have been known in the late bronze age; but this 
question can be settled only by excavation on ancient. 

- ’■‘’le recent results in Austria and 

■ » ■ . of this method, O. DAVIES, 


Cyprus : Reports of the Department of Antiquities, 
1934 , 1935 . yicosia. 63 pp., 26 plates. Price 9,*^. 
hll These two volumes, thin, but extremely well 
illustrated, are the first fruits of the deter- 
mination of the Cyprus government to put on a satis- 
factory basis archfeological research on the island. For 
years its antiquities have been neglected in a fashion 
which has ill become a state taking a leading role in the 
culture of the world ; but at last a change has been 
introduced, and it is to be hoped that the scandals of the ^ 
past generation will not recur. We anticipate, however, 
that these reports are but a foretaste of a first-class 
areha'ological journal. It is not right that for full publfba- 
tions Cyprus should depend solely on English periodicals ; 
an island of its size and importance should support its 
own publication, and though its educated inhabitants 
may at present be few, the example of the Austrians at 
"=2 • . '*■ ■■ . 1 1 ’ c profitably followed in this matter. 

■' ■ . > -.-i ■. are copioxis, but the text does not 
profess to give more than preliminary reports of excava- 
tions and a useful account of stray finds and acquisitions. 
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In the latter respaot tlie reports fulfil an important 
function which a larger journal might be tempted to 
overlook; in the former, the public is acquainted with 
the activities of the department before the time has 
come to issue full accounts. Of particular interest in 
the report for 1934 is an unusual form of neolithic idol 
from Pomos and a short study of Byzantine glazed 
pottery. Prom the report for 1935 one may notice 
especially the preliminary account of the excavations at 
Erimi and the Mycenean bronze stand. 

We may perhaps be permitted to make a suggestion, 
««por»-;pU^r pcf worker in the prehistoric field 

■ I .t‘ ■ ' ■ Cypms was famous in the 

classical period for its copper, but it is uncertain 
whether these supplies were utilized in the bronze age. 
This question can probably be settled by the evidence of 
impurities detected by chemical analysis, and it is 
important that many analyses be carried out, especially 
of the most ancient obj ects. We hope that this will not b e 
neglected, and that the important questions relative to the 
sources of metal in the Near .East will advance towards 
their solution by the discoveries in Cyprus. 0- DAVIES. 

Roman Britain and the English Settlements. By 

MM R, G. CoUingwood'and J, N. L. Myres. Oxford: 
3/ Clarendon Press, 1937. xxv + 516 pp. Price 
12^. 6d. 

This book is undoubtedly a considerable contribution 


to the study of Homan Britain and the settlements of 
the Anglo-Saxon immigrants. The. earlier portion deals 
with the topography of Britain before the Homan 
conquest in much the same rnanner as that to which we 
are now familiar from the writings of Sir Cyril Pox., 
The subsequent conquest and occupation of the 
country is dealt with in such detail and at such a length 
that no student of the period can afford to be without 
this book. This is not the place to discuss the various 
views which the author expresses in detail, wo can 
only note that even the much disparaged Arthur is 
dealt with in a most plausible manner and appears 
as a human being and not as a bear or any other 
fantasy. 

It is perhaps a pity that I^r. Myres’ V:rr: ly 

of the succeeding period is included in ■■■■,■-■ \ 

The resulting book is a little unhandy and the reviewer 
feels that the- two sections would ha-ve been , more 
attractive had they been produced as separate volumes 
with bigger print. Mr. Myres discusses the problems 
of the Anglo-Saxon conquest with an open mind and 
in great detail. It is I'lot ^urpri.'Uig. therefore, that after 
putting forward theof\" iifu'?* i iir-ory he almost always 
arrives back, as. we all do, at. the realization that we 
know practically nothing about it. 

Misprints are rare-. The Homan section is much too 
scantily provided with maps. But the book is of great 
value to students. ‘ T. C. L. 


ASIA 


The Kh arias. By Sarat Chandra Roy and R. C. Roy 
M H with a Foreword hy R, R. Marett. VoU. I and II. 
Jlj Man in India Office, Ranchi, India, 1937, 
xii: -f 530 + xlxvi pp., plates, map and statistical 
tables. Price Rs. 11. 

This monograph deals with the somatology, material 
culture, sociology and folklore of the Kharias, one of 
the Munda-speaking communities of Chotanagpur, dis- 
tributed over a wide area extending from the Bay of 
Bengal to Central India, and divided into three cultural 
sections, the Hill Kharias, the Dhellri Kharias and the 
Dudh Kharia.s. The Hill Kharias are almost food 
"gatherers with a very simple culture, wjiereas the other 


new to anthropology, it will take Some time before we 
are able to decide conclusively as to which of the tw"o is 
the better method. 

As Dr. Marett says in his foreword (which the reviewer 
feels should be made better known to all Indian univer- 
sities), the story of the life of the simple Kharia is told , 
by the authors in a simple and readable manner. The 
folk-lorist, sociologist or museum ethnologist will find 
something or other of interest in these two volumes.' 
Even the hunter after, f-uriosities have in 

them many strange cus ■ i ■ appeal to him, 
such, for example, being the ‘ domestication of the 
* son-in-law ’ and ‘ marriage by intrusion The book is 


two sections have more complex social, political and, profusely illustrated and well do'cihn^ted with the texts 


economic organizations. Thus , within one community 
difierent degrees of eultxiral development are observed. 
The a if i- r- a'v “i , at the Hill Kharia culture 

is an }>:•■: pi : ■ j i degenerating factor being 

the inhospitable environment, , 

Ail the tiptoe sections have been in contact with the 
more developed culture of the Hindus for varying periods 
and the assimilation of that all -pervading culture has 
been going on quietly though efiectively. One of the 
now cultural factors is Christianity ; for the success of 
the mission^es in the Kharia areas is something 
remarkable, judging from the number of converts and 
the infiuenoe wielded by them. Christianity, has here 
supplied new interests in the place of what it had to 
destroy in the original , culture of the converts, and in 
addition to this it has been also a means of saving the 
^ simple folk from the tyranny of money-lenders and 
unscrupulous landlords. The great diversity in the 
Cloture of the Kharias makes the problem of presentation 
of the ethnographic data rather dMcult. The authors 
have treated Kharia culture as a single unit with three 
elements under each of its various aspects. , The other 
. alternative method would have been to treat the three 
.rcotions as fhbiigh they were soparnto cuh iiral groiips. 
Dr. Ml, micr done in her * Ui'turrion m (!:on(;ino-;i 

.Ik>ih ih(: iiHMluKLv: liav(j their advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and as i sriidx- of cultoe -contact and change is 


of native statements and songs, etc,, • Th© price at which 
it is offered to the public should, be regarded as being 
very cheap, A. AIYAPBAN. 


Professor 
{J armary, 
Society. 


r 


Journal of Chinese Folk-lore. Edited, hy 
CA Young. VoJ. I. _^3Slo. 2 

hH 1937). Carlton : Chinese “■ Folklore 
^ 296 pp. 

This valuable public^ 
a list Of contents in 
titles is, however, defecti^■ 
out. of foul teen no Engti 
what is meant. No. if 
‘ the dead body.’ It i 
means ‘ Motliods of 
rather clesuhory article 

facts about the ways in which various peoples with 
whom the Chines© came in contact disposed of their 
dead. No. 2 (‘ The rat and' the Chinese ancient custom *) 
deals with the rat in folklore, its magical transformations, 
the transformations of other creatures into rats, the 
rat as omen and aS prophet, the rat in magical practices, 
the rat’s wedding oh the -last day of the year. No. 7, 
‘ Oh stories of famous men in Tchu-Cliow/ deals wibli 
the interesting theme of tlie folk-lore elomeixt in Chinese 
bipgraphies. No. 8, ‘On the story-type of Monkey,’ 
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i.e., the folk-tale type ‘ The Monkey’s Bride,’ deals with 
the legend of a naonkey-like creature who steals itself 
a human bride. It is traceable from about 1 a.d. 
onwards, and is a favourite subject in romances and 
plays. The outline, from medieval times onwards, is 
that an official travelling with a handsome wife or 
concubine suddenly finds that she has disappeared. 
;^*She has in fact been stolen by the White Monkey. 
She is recovered by a monster-slayer (a sort of St. George), 
or else by the help of a bird or insect, generally a magpie 
or bee. Ho. ,14, * The Luck of women in Tong-Kwang, 
‘ seen through from local folk-songs,’ means ‘ The lot of 


[Nos. 59-62 

‘ women (or as we should say, “ the position of women ”) 

‘ as reflected in the folk-songs of Tung-kuan.’ Ho. 4, 
on the aborigines of Formosa (translated from the 
Japanese) is too summary to be of much use to ethnolog- 
ists. The influence of written literatxire is apparent' 
in almost all the songs and stories reproduced in this 
volume. Thus the marriage-songs in Ho. 11, though 
treated as folk-songs, have all the air of being elaborate 
literary productions, and contain allusions to the Con- 
fucian Classics. 

The next number will deal exclusively with Cantonese 
folk-lore. A. D. WALEY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Stone Age Cultures of Uganda. {Cf. Man, 
1937, 237.) 

hy Sib, — I have been following the correspondence 
on the Stone-Age Cultures of Uganda with great 
interest, and I should like at this stage to make 
certain observations in connexion with Mr. T. P. O’Brien’s 
’letter Man, 1937,. 237. 

During the early part of 1937 I had the opportunity 
of examining a very large collection of artifacts from 
Mr. Wayland’s ‘ M-horizon ’ in. company with Mr. 
Wayland himself and Professor C. van Riet Lowe. As 
a result of this examination I have no hesitation in 
saying that the industry of what Mr. Wayland calls 
‘ M-horizon ’ is exactly shmlar to that of Olduvai 
(Oldoway) Bed 3j in other .words that it belongs to what 
I have named ^ African Acheulean Stage 1.’ 

On. the same Occasion I also examined another large 
assemblage of artifacts from a horizon which overlies 
the ‘M ’ hOrizon of Mr. Wajdand and is quite distinct from 
it, which he calls ‘ H apd 1 found that this assemblage 
contained implements typical of three later stages of the 
Acheulean of Olduvai- -namely ‘African Acheulean 
‘ Srage 2, 3 and 4.' These three stages are at Olduvai 
elciirly distinguished sl-ratigraphically, while at Hsongezi 
they are found together in the deposit which overlies the 
true ‘M-horizon’ of Mr. Wayland — i.c., his ‘H’, It 
follows that this latter deposit mrSt have been formed 
after the youngest of the three stages of culture which it 
contains had been evolved and that it was therefore 
probably formed during or a^r the time when the 
‘ African Acheulean Stage 4 ’ frourished. 

How it is probably .significnrit that at Olduvai th# 
part of Bed 4 which yields ■ AfVicatJ Acheulean Stage W* 
is slightly reddened ; hot ne^ly so markedly as Bed 3, 
but suSl^tly iso to s^gest to both Professor Reck and 

. ^ , 

Ihe 



a few 

of stage 1. . . i ■HiT 

Tx not in the least surprising that Mr. 

O' lb-.- • ■ '1 orizon' — as distinct from Mr. Wayland’s 

— eoiitains a ‘Middle Acheulean,’ industry. From 
whiit I have seeU. it certainly does; since it seems that 
' to, O’Brien is including in hi.s ‘M’ a horizon that 
Mr*. Wayland, as a geologist, recognizes as distinct from 

. . If Mi-, O’Brieii’s ‘A’ part of his ‘M' horizon 
contkihs toohtypes which are later than those of Olduvai 


Bed 3, then it would seem that even his ‘ A ’ part of 
‘ M ’ horizon is not the same as Mr. Wayland’s ‘ M 
1 however that the true equation is : 

Mr. i .. ■ ■ = Mr. O’Brien’s ‘A’ part of ‘M’ 

— Oldoway Bed 3. 

Mr. Wayland’s ‘ H ’ = Mr. O’Brien’s ‘ B ’ part of ‘ M ’ 
~ the slightly reddened horizon in 
Oldoway Bed 4 at the time when 
Acheulean Stage 4 flourished. 
Certainly Mr. Wayland’s ‘ H ’ (which is, I think, Mr. 
O’Brien’s ‘ B ’ part of ‘ M ’), contains implements of 
industries up to and including African Acheulean Stage 
4, which is Middle Acheulean. 

Naktiru^ Kenya, L. S. B. LEAKEY. 

SiB, — In the above published letter, Man, 1938, 60, Dr- 
- L. S. B. Leakey has expressed exactly the view that 
HI I hold, but be has refined it. My correlation was 
this:— M - Oldoway Bed III; H (Wayland) == 
Oldoway Bed IV. I was quite happy about this except 
that my H seemed to represent only part of Oldoway 
Bed IV, and now Dr, Leakey shows . th% this is so, and 
also vhich part it represents. I belike he is right. 
According to my interpretation, my. H is succeeded by 
deposits of Leakey’s Gamblian Pluvial, in which case 
O’Brien’s H-horizon must also he of that date. 

It would, I think, help matters if Mr. O’Brien re-named 
his H-horizon, 

Entebbe, ZJqanda. E, J, WAYLAHD. 

‘ fr 

More Microlithic Sites in India. (0/. Man, 1938, 19.) 
-Ill — Since my' article The Microlithic Industries 

K/ of India (Man, 1938, 19) was set up in type, 
fui'ther researches now enable me to put on 
record four more authentic sites. The first of these has 
already received passing mention in my article : this is 
the Jamal Garhi Cave. This cave, which is in the 
Mardan District of the Horth-Wett Frontier Province, 
can be clearly seen west of and about three hundred 

yards from the ■ I/. • IC •; ' ’ r- - ; ? 1 . at the point where 

it makes a des ■■■. ^ • -iu - i“: the Jamal Garhi 

defile. The flakes are scattered over an area of about 
thirty yards breadth by twenty yards depth on the 
slope in front of the cave. They are chipped from coarse- 
grained opaque white quartz and semi-translucent 
banded quartz and also from a black schist (?) material. 

So far nothing very* spectacular has been found; the 
material is poor and the ground, ploughed rock debris, 
is very difficult to search. At the same time the flakes 
are definitely the result of human industry and are 
750 miles north of any microlithic site yet recorded. I 
believe the link to be a cave industry running the whole 
length of the frontier hills joining Jamal Garhi to the 
sites in Sind. 
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In Southern Bombay Presidency I discovered, while 
at Belgaum, three sites not previously recorded; they 
are Piranvadi, Barapedi Cave and Chaiidadargi. 

Piranvadi site is IJ miles S.W. of Piranvadi village 
and 6 miles S.W. of Belganm, The actual site is 
limited to a small apparently artificially levelled area 
bounded by a low bank about 50 yards square on the 
2553 feature, shown on the one-inch survey sheet just 
west of the 6th mile stono on the Forest road. The 
flakes and cores from this site are, for the most part, 
minute. One very delicately shaped crescent was found 
to indicate the possibility of the site. 

Barapedi Cave is 34 miles by road via Khanapur, S.W. 
from Belgaum, and is in the jungle north of the Talevadi 
Inspection Bimgalow. It is best reached by following the 
salt-revenue track north from Talevadi village to the 1 8th 
mile stone (marked on the map), then striking west into 
the jungle till an open grassy glade is reached. This 
should be followed for about fifty yards, when one 
should turn south round the end of a low spur ; here a 
cast roimd should find the cave, which faces east, con- 
cealed behind a small clump of trees. The cave is lar^e, 
being 80 to 100 feet square. The flakings, as is usual, 
are in an extensive wash-away across the cave mouth. 

Clmndadarcfi site is IJ miles west of Chandadargi 
village and 444 miles each of Belgaum on the Kaladgi 
road. The site, which is confined to the north of the 
road, extends roughly for a distance of 300 yards north 
and south and 50 yards east and west, mostly on a 
gentle slope towards Chandadargi. This site yielded 
the best finds, good retouched flakes of chert and chalce- 
dony, and unworked flakes in abundance. 

1 have deposited, at the museum of A’ erl 
Ethnology at Cambridge, material from , I ■ ,1 

Hills, (2) Adamgarh Quarry, (3) Singhanpur, (4) Ellora, 
(5) Jamalgarhi, (6) Piranvandi, Barapedi and Chanda- 
dargi, (7) Havaligi Hill, Madras (one of Bruce Foote’s 
sites). At the British Museum I have deposited material 
from sites (1) t|^5), above and also a detailed distribution 
of finds on th^achamarhi Plateau plotted on a survey 
guide map. D. H. GORDON, LL-Col. 

Nowshera, India. 

Vulgarization. 

Afk Sib,' — I n explaining customs, wo are entitled to 
Ra assume only proccasoB i.hai; have been observed. 

For instance, when wc explain marriage cere- 
monies by postulating that they spread from king to 
people, we must be able to sho# that such a process 
'^f does take place. Examples are not 

I » !■■ ■)! the most convmcing is the title raja, 
king, which has spread down to village headmen in 
Ceylon and petty functionaries {see my Temple of the 
Tooth, p. 11). It would be difficult, however, to find a 
case in which the sjread ha^heen as rapid as in the 
following one which I owe to 'AH Ahmed Tsa Effendi. 

When the King of Egypt passes through a provincial 
capital, the mayors of the neighbourhood are invited to 
attend at the station The invitation is printed in gold 
lettering surmounted by a crown. The peasants round 
a()')u:» ihnujiniMi- have copied these cards, crown, gold, 
and style for their invitations to weddings. 

Prof. Shafik Ghorbal informs me that the crown did 
not come into use till the time of the Khedive Ismail 
, (1863-1879). The royal style has thus reached the 
peasant in less than seventy years, probably much less. 
The exact i/ime is of little importance, the essential is 
•iliat in our theoretical constructions we need never 
' worry how much or how little time w© allow for the 
process. 

yvnhat is far more important to not© is the difierence 
between England and Egypt in this case. England is 


the home of snobbery, yet the use of the crown has 
never spread there, and we feel it to be impossible. 
Why ? Because the crown has been so anciently asso- 
ciated with the king, and the king is so unique, that any 
one adopting the royal style would make himself 
ridiculous. In Egyp^ the crown is exotic; it is me 
exclusive prerogative of the king, but pictux*es of it 
cards are not felt to be so. It is possible for the peasant ^ 
to copy royalty because he does not regard the original 
as reserved to the king. For him it is only a grand way 
of doing things. He does not therefore appear to liis 
neighbours guilty of ludicrous presumption, but only as 
being in the fashion. 

Some day when the causes which facilitate or inliibit 
vulgarization have been thoroughly studied, it may be 
that our descendants will be able to utilize this knowledge 
in statecraft. That is a long way off, however, for we 
have not yet begun to study them. A. M. HOCART. 

. ^ .A 

Superstition and Fact. (C^. Man, 1934, 205.) , , ; 

Sib, — In the Transactions of the Cardiff Natur? ' 
nil alists’ Society for 1935 Lady Fox describes 
a well at Llancarfan, Glam., the water of which 
is believed by the local inhabitants to be a cure for 
erysipelas. An analysis showed, however, that the 
water contains nothing of the slightest medicinal value.' 

I commend this to the notice of Professor Hutton 
{cf, Man, 1934, 205). and anyone else who believes that 
popular superstitions have always some foundation in 
fact. , RAGLA^, ^ ^ 

An Essay Prize for Egyptian Studies. (Of. MAit, 
nr 1937, 51.) 

hjl Sib, — Tn Man, 1937, 51 a prize was offered for 
an essay on so-" - . 'v'-' V '"^‘‘'nagraphical 
subject (not mainl; *’ ■ connected 

with Prehistoric or !“ i ■ 

The Committee repoi'ts that it is very* gratified at the 
response, the following ten essays having .been sent in. 
They came froixi England, America, P’rdnee, Egypt and 
the Sudan, and arc listed in the order in which they were 
' received. 

1. The Lamps of Ancient Egypt. 

2. Some New Light on the Beginnings of Egyptian 

Civilization. 

3. The Labyrinth ohHawara. 

4. Ancient Egypt iai?%.gi’iculture. 

5. The Liver’s Significance to the Egyptians, MiixOanSi 
* and Babylonians. 

G. The Kock-PicLires of Lower Nubia, . , 

7. Beekeeping in Ancient Egypt. 

8. ‘ Prehistoric Steaton 



of 

fhe ' 

nat(‘i\ -f.'O .‘iriiii'-d irs ;■.' coM'.pcte with the four 

more important ones. After naireful consideration of 
the subject matter, outlook displayed, importidnce of the 
results obtained, etc., the prize was unanimously 
awarded to Essay No. 9, The \ First Intermediate Period ’ 
of Egyptian History, which proves to be the work of 
Mr. Theodore Burton Brown. It is hoped the author 
may be able to publish what is clearly a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of earlv movement.^ 
in the Near East. . K. DE B. COl) R ING TON : 

M. A. MURRAY : G. A. ^AINWRIGHT. 
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ho . 1. SIX ch’wan miao women in front op the 
chieftain’s house. 


Fig. 2. adult female. 

^IGS. 3, 4'. adult males, note the relative 

ABSENCE OF THE EYEFOLD. 



Fig. 2. 
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Blood Groups : China With Plate E. Yang : Beh : Morse 

BLOOD GROUPS OF THE ABORIGINAL CH'WAN MIAO OF SZECHWAN PROVINCE, WEST 
CHINA. Stephen C. H. Yang^ F. T. Beh, M,D., and Professor W, B, Morse, M.D,, West 
China University • College of Medicine a7id Dentistry, Ghengtu, With Plate B. 

IJIJ This paper presents data on the blood groups of an aboriginal ethnic group called the 
00 ChVan Miao. There is included in this report some previously unpublished data on the 
blood groups of the Chinese of the province of Szechwan, practically all of whom were inhabitants 
of the Chengtu Plam. 

, ; Introduction, — In pursuance of a plan to make physical anthropological measurements and ob- 

. /servations^ on the Chinese and aboriginal tribes of Szechwan Province, one of the authors (M), 
;; with some help from Chinese medical doctors and students who were trained by him for anthropo- 
logical work, have examined some 1,746 Chinese and 1,304 aboriginal tribesmen. 

The abori^nal ethnic groups examined were mainly Tibetans, Chiang, Gia or Chia Rong, Hsi 
or Shi Fan, Bo Lo Tsi, Noso (Lolo) Black Bones and White Bones, Ta Hw^a Miao, ChVan Miao 
and Ohnfrg Ghia. The Chinese came from quite widely separated areas of the Chengtu Plain and 
the aborigines from the highlands and monntains to the north, west and south of that Plain. 

The statistical analysis of these measurements is now being worked out. 

There were over 70 physical anthropological measurements and observations taken on 
individuals of nearly all of these groups. Most of those examined were adult males, although 
several hundred adolescent male and female Chinese were included: Sixty of the Chinese were 
dissecting-room subjects, and their bones, except the skull, were preserved. Photographs were 
taken of many individuals. 

These data have been gathered over a period of some fifteen years, during which time W. R. 
Morse has organized and made eleven expeditions into different sections of the province wholly or 
partially occupied by the aborigines. Roughly speaking, this territory is included within 
Lat. 27° 30'' N. to 32° 30" N. ; Long. 102° E. to 104° E., or from Songpan (Szechwan) in the north; 
Chao Tung (Yunnan) in the south; Yachow or Yaan (Szechwan) in the east; and Tatsienlu or 
Kangting (Shikang) in the west. The Ch’wan Miao occupy an area near Lat. 27° 30" N. ; Long. 140° E. 

The data accumulated mclude blood-pressure observations on the Noso (Lolo), Ta Hwa Miao 
and ChVan Miao^. Blood-pressure and blood-grouping, colour-blindness, etc,, are to be observed 
on the Tibetans, Chiang, Gia Rong and Shi Fan, by an expedition, almost entirely for that purpose, 
during the months of July and August, 1937. 

In correspdndence with Professor R. Ruggles Gates of King's College, University of London, 
during 1935-36, Dr. Gates raised the question of blood grouping of the Tibetans and requested 
Dr. Morse to obtain those data. Owing to the acute activity of the Communists in and about 

1 A schedule of thbse measurements and observations ® ‘ Blood Pressure Amongst Aboriginal Ethnic Oroups 
is now in press, published by W. R. Morse, as a supple- * of Szechwan Province, West China,’ W, R. Morse, 
ment to -Jour. W. Cliiiu! Border Research Society^ WII. Y, T. Beh, The Laneet^ Yol, 232, p. 966, 1937. 
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the areas occupied by the Tibetans whom we 
would have examined, it w’-as considered imprac- 
ticable to attempt to secure the data during the 
summer of 1936. However, an expedition was 
made into a less active bandit- centre, viz., the 
Ch’wan Miao, and these blood-grouping data 
form the basis of this report. Dr. Morse is there- 
fore deeply indebted to Dr. Gates for influencing 
him to secure these interesting and important 
anthropological data of blood-grouping. 

Brief Historical and Geographical Notes . — 
Szechwan Province until recent years included 
the present province of Shikang and part of the 
province of Chin Hai ; it is, however, still as large 
as Sweden and remains the largest, most populous, 
and most prolific in natural resources, of the 
provinces of China. Owing to the above factors, 
besides its isolation and relatively long periods of 
peace as compared with the rest of China, the 
province has been a magnet for ethnic groups for 
probably more than 4,000 years. It is an ancient 
centre ©f anthropological significance,^ Up to 
and after the time of Christ the province was 
occupied by Pre-Chinese. The present aboriginal 
population may approximate 2,000,000 tribe 
folk, who by the pressure of the Chinese have been 
relegated to the fastnesses of the highlands and 
mountains of the province. One group (Noso) 
remains in great part independent of Chinese 
control. The main groups of aborigines were 
mentioned above. 

There are several Miao tribes. The Ch’wan 
Miao probably number about 100,000, and their 
place of residence is in Southern Szechwan and 
Northern Kweichow. They are under the political 
control of the Chinese. All of the Miao tribes are 
presumably the modern remnants of the San 
Miao^ whose original habitat, roughly speaking, 
was in the Lower Yangtse River Basin, being 
approximately the territory surrounding the 
Tung Ting Lake. They have been in their 
present location 2,000 or more years. A part of 
the San Miao were expelled to N. W. Kansuh, 
according to Ancient Chinese records; this, if 
true, means a probable or possible ancient racial 
mixture with the Chiang, Noso, Liao and other 
tribes.^ 

The Chinese population of Szechwan is not 
autochthonous, and is heterogeneous. Ancient 

® W. R. Morse : Ancient Historical Ethnic Groups of 
iSzechimn Province, ‘ J ourn. W. China Border Research 
‘ Society,’ YIII. 


Szechwan was occupied by the Pre-Chinese 
aborigines called the Shu and Pa.^ These were 
highly civilized by 1200 b.o. and had temples, 
schools, irrigation, etc. The Chinese entered the 
territory in small numbers about 200 B.o. From 
250 A.D. they came in increasing numbers, but 
were not the main leading and controlling body 
until the sixteenth century. In 1449 a Chinese 
tyrant of exceeding cruelty massacred the 
majority of the population. The province, being 
such a rich prize, w’as soon re-populated by the 
Chinese from the other proviirces. 

Method Employed in Blood-Grouping . — Drops of 
blood were secured by pricking the lobe of the 
ear or the finger. This blood was placed in 5 c.c. 
of normal saline, and w'ell shaken. A drop of 
standard serum from Group II and Group III 
was placed on separate marked cover slips. 
Using a small pipette, one drop of blood-suspen- 
sion was added to each of the standard sera. The 
entire preparation was then well mixed and 
mounted on hollow ground slides and ringed 
with vaseline. After standing at room tempera- 
ture for half an hour the preparation was examined 
by the low power objective, and the presence or 
absence of clumping was observed. 

The sera employed were obtained from the 
Department of Pathology of West China Union 
University. All the sera were used up in the 
field during the examinations. The results are 
shown in the Table below : — 



0 

A 

B 

A B 

Total 

Chwan Miao 

74 

23 

80 

28 

205 

per cent. 

36‘1 

11*2 

39*0 

13-7 


Szechwanese 

487 

375 

289 

141 ■ 

1,292^ 

j)or cent. 

37*7 

29*0 

22-4 

10*9 



Sincere gratitude and deep appreciation is 
extended to Professor R. Ruggles Gates for the 
inspiration given us in anthropological study. 
We gratefully acknowledge the assistance and 
help — ^re sera and apparatus — given us by Drs. 
Lenox, Williams and Cheo, of the Department of 
Pathology. Our thanks are due to Dr. Agnew 
for taking the j^hotographs : his dietetic and 
dental studies are to be published shortly. The 
blood grouping was done chiefly by Mr. S. C. H. 
Yang, who was assisted in part by Dr. Beh. The 
anthropological measurements, which have now 
been analyzed statistically, were done by Drs. 
Morse and Beh, assisted by Mr. Liao as recorder. 

^ Of these 1,292 Chinese, 1,000 were collected and/or 
observed by Dr. K. G. Lo and 292 by S. C. H. Yang. 
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SomeChhoan Miao Characteristics. — The Ch’ wan 
Miao are a very isolated, segregated, financially 
poor group of people almost certainly with no 
European contacts,. They live in the mountains 
at an elevation of about 3,000 feet. They are 
mainly an agricultural people, although they are 
also pastoral and some are hunters. They travel 
entirely on foot. Their crops are mainly maize 
and rice. They eat very little meat (mostly 
mutton) and few vegetables ; their chief diet is 
maize and/or rice. 

The Ch’wan Miao have been permeated' very 
considerably by the culture of the Chinese and 
the grade of that culture is not low. Given equal 
advantages the Miao are as intellectual as the 
Chinese. Some students, under great handicaps, 
have persevered and graduated from our 
University. 

They have a distmct unwritten language, 
which differs markedly from the Chinese. Many 
of the males are bihngual. Their folklore, songs 
and music are distinct from those of the Chinese. 
They have a peculiar bamboo wind-instrument; 
it consists of a body of a bamboo tube 6~8 inches 
long by 3 inches in diameter. To the centre of 


this goes a hollow bamboo tube 2-3 feet long 
through which they blow; through the body go, 
at right angles to this blowing tube, 6 bamboo 
tubes ^-inch in diameter perforated by several 
holes. When played it sounds very much like 
Scot bagpipes. When they play it they dance. 
Their singing is not as falsetto as the Chinese. 
The clothes and hats of the women are often, 
beautifully embroidered. Some men also wear 
embroidered clothes, but most of tlieir (men’s) 
clothing is like the Chinese. Neolithic stone 
implements were found in considerable 
numbers. 

Conclusions. — The report of the blood-groups 
of 205 Ch’-wan Miao (1»57 males and 48 females), 
an aboriginal type of Szechwan province, West 
China, is submitted. There is also a rexDort made 
of 1,292 Chinese of that province. The Ch’wan 
Miao examined w’^ere adults, their blood-pressure 
was recorded,*^ photographs were taken and a 
complete physical antliropological examination 
was made. 

The blood-groups of the Ch’wan are very low 
in A and high in B, as compared with the 
Szecluvanese. 


RAPID APPROXIMATIONS IN THE COMPUTATION OF DIET IN THE FIELD, By G, P.L. Miles, 
B,Sc., London. Cranmore Ethnographical Museum. 


W The place of diet in connexion with any 
problem relating to the improvement of 
conditions of native life in Africa or elsew^here 
has been so clearly brought out by the work of 
Orr and Gilks,^ and more recently by Richards 
and Widdow'son,^ as well as by Mellanby, Eox, 
Worthington and others, that some survey of 
nutrition should become almost a ' sine qua non ’ 
for the anthropological field-worker ; more especi- 
ally if, as Malinowski suggests, he is to approach 
culture by means of the theory of primary needs, 
and to ascertain to what extent these needs are 
met by the particular culture under observation. 

There are, how^ever, still many w^ho, intimidated 
by calories, carbohydrates and calcium salts, and 
refusing to be burdened with complex tables of 
analyses, weighing machines, and samples of food, 
have shied at the approach to dietetics, and 
declared this to be a matter for the specialist. 
So it may be, but until he is available, the onus 
must fall on the general field- worker, to make his 
notes as intelligently as possible and to draw such 
conclusions, based upon approximations, as may 
enable, him to hit upon a probable deficiency in the 


diet under consideration. That even a more 
elaborately conducted survey cannot do more than 
this is w^ell illustrated by reference to the report 
of Orr and Gilks, Avhere it is stated that the diets 
Avere 2^^obably inadequate in calcium and possibly 
in some other inorganic constituents, and that 
they might also be inadequate in vitamin A and D, 
and it was decided to test the effect of the addition 
of a mixture of mineral salts and cod liA^er oil. 

As an observer and a recorder, the anthropo- 
logical field-AVorker requires a large amount of 
technical knowledge in order to make his observa- 
tions well, but this does not mean that he must 
be so well A’^ersed in every branch of science as to 
be able to give full interpretation to all the data 
collected : he should, however, be in possession of 
such knowdedgeof the basic principles of nutrition 
as Avould permit him to make liis notes intelligently 
and to arrive at conclusions that might lead to 
further investigation w’^hile opportunity offers. 

For making the necessary computations, he will 
require a set of tables wdiich should be of simplified 
form as compared with those recently published 
by the International Institute for African 
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Languages and Cultures^ and should (it is 
suggested) show only the calorific value, the 
percentages of protein, and of fat, and the presence 
of significant amounts of the essential minerals 
and vitamins in all the foods hkely to be met with. 

Equipped with this table and the Imowledge 
that thn average adult man requires xijVtt of his 
own body weight in protein in order to make good 
his daily waste of tissue, and the equivalent of 
2,400 calories in order to maintain his bodily 
temperature and the movements of his internal 
organs when doing no work, it is not difficult to 
make a calculation showing whether these 
amounts, as w^ell as significant amounts of the 
necessary minerals and vitamins, are supplied 
by the ration ; and further to ascertain the surplus 
available for work. Prom a table of supplements 
for muscular activity, it is then possible to see 
how many hours of fight, medium, or hard work 
may be expected from a man living on the ration 
in question.® 

It is true that we have no special figures, either 
for maintenance or for work, in the case of the 
African native living under tropical conditions, 
and it is true that we do not at present know his 
mmimum nor optimum requirements of vitamins, 
mmerals, or fat; but this is no criticism of this 
simphfied method of approach: the anthropo- 
logical field- worker is in this respect no worse off 
than the dietetic expert, and it is to be hoped 
that this very work will help to throw more fight 
on the subject. 

Instructions issued with the tables Avould indi- 
cate not only the method of use, but also the 
necessity of taking into consideration such 
additional factors as the effect of cooking, the 
inadequacy of one t 3 rpe of protein such as ‘ Zein," 
the necessity for some form of fat, the effect of 
sunlight on the subcutaneous generation of 
vitamin D and the calcium-activating propensities 
of excess of this vitamin, as well as the variations 
in requirements due to such bodily conditions as 
puberty, pregnancy, or lactation. 

It would also be pointed out that dietetic 
deficiency will in some cases make itself evident, 
by emaciation, or by craving for a particular food 

A PROTECTION AGAINST THE EVIL EYE IN 

Griffiths, M,A, 

fill During a stay of four months at the 
00 Egypt Exploration Society’s camp in 
Sesebi, near Delgo, in Lower Nubia, I noticed 
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as in the case of the Beinha, or by specific defici- 
ency-diseases, the symptoms of which should be 
made known. 

In the case of foods which are sometimes eaten 
in the fresh condition and at other times dried, 
two sets of figures will be required, both based on 
the digestible portion; the interpolation of any 
intermediate stage being left to the field-worker.- 
Errors will become inevitable, and cannot be 
ehminated from work inv olving so many variables, . 
such as daily and seasonal variation, digestibility 
of different samples due to method of harvesting 
or cookmg, idiosyncrasy, etc., hut it must he 
emphasised that the ultimate aim is not the 
preparation of unimpeachable reference-statistics, 
but the immediate indication of a possible source 
of malnutrition which can be put to the test. 
It is to be hoped that in time even the most 
abstruse errors of diet will have been elucidated 
by investigation carefully carried out, but in the 
meantime it is for the field- worker to do what 
he can, more especially where malnutrition is 
obviously menacing the health of the people. 

The difficulty of computation from the data 
having been disposed of, there remains only that 
of collection, which should not be so great as some 
field- workers would lead us to suppose ; for even 
where the handling of the food, and the use of the 
weighing machme and measure are looked upon 
with suspicion, there stiU remains the possibility 
of estimation at sight, based on weighings made 
in private. In this way it should he possible to 
arrive at fairly accurate results on the fines 
suggested by Eirth.® 
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LOWER NUBIA AND UPPER EGYPT. ByJ.G. 

that a common feature m the construction of the 
mud houses in that neighbourhood is the use of ' 
china plates and saucers to decorate the portion 
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of the wall above the door or main entrance. 
Frequent examples occur in the villages of Sesi, 
Kasanta, Handika, Gorged, Delgo, Sudla, Tura, 
and Koka, and the most common arrangement of 
the objects is triangular. 

At first sight it appears that their only purpose 
, is to decorate, Mohamed Kher, the hakim at 
Delgo, informed me that the people place them in 
their houses simply alashan fantasia, ‘ for the 

sake of amusement.’ Mr. G. W, Grabbham, 
Director of Antiquities, who is acquainted with 
the customs of the whole of the Sudan, stated 
that in many cases these plates and saucers are 
arranged in the form of a cross. Only a few of 
the examples seen by me were arranged thus. 
He suggested that originally they were all 
arranged in that way, having reference to Chris- 
tianity, but that later, when Islam prevailed, 
the custom was retained by many in ignorance of 
its origin, and that in many cases the sign of the 
cross was no longer followed; and that in all 
cases the conscious purpose was not now con- 
nected with Christianity, but simply with 
decoration,^ 

It is possible however that the converse is 
true, and that the objects were used in the first 
place as , ornaments, and later acquired a religious 
or magical significance. This was the view, some 
years ago, of Professor A, M. Blackman, who 
directed the recent excavations at Sesebi, and who 
was also excavating at Buhen, near Wadi Haifa, 
in 1910, The following was his description and 
explanation of the custom-: — ''An interesting 
" case of how a new custom springing up is, 
“ after a time, given .some magical signification, 
" comes from Lower Nubia, Over nearly every 
" house door china plates are fastened up. In 
" some places the people said they were merely 
" an ornament, in others^ — a village called 
" Meris and at Dehmit — ^the people said they 
" were put over the door to ensure there always 
" being plenty of bread in the house. The 
" Omda of Dehmit said that it was only in the 
" last ten or fifteen years that Nubian servants 
" in hotels and European houses had brought 

^ A, P. G-. Micheliiiore A joomtZe relic of Christianity 
fyii D0,rfwr in * Sudan. Notes and Recorda,’ 1932, Part 2, 
^72^27&, speaking o£ the relic of Christian practices, 
s^ys,- ‘ These relics consist largely in making the sign of 
‘ the cross Dr in going through, motions reminiscent of 
* Christian baptismal rites.’ 

‘ ^ '8ome ,Mgyptia}% ahd Nubian Notes in Mak, 19X0, 

n. : , 


" such plates home with them. Till then plates 
" had never been used for bread. If Anything 
“ had been used for bread, it w^as, and indeed 
" still is, the flat basket (tabaqa). I never saw a 
" single instance of a tabaqa fastened over a door." 

To this it may be objected that the percentage 
of hotel servants among the natives of Lower 
Nubia was never so high as to make possible the 
almost universal adoption there of a custom like 
this. Even to-day the natives view with pride 
the souvenirs brought back by their relatives 
who serve in the hotels. One of the children 
working- at Sesebi wore a woollen garment with 
the inscription ' Shepheard’s Hotel.’ But it is 
incredible that a persistent feature in the con- 
struction of houses should owe its origin to this 
socially exalted minority. 

It is interesting to observe that the same 
custom obtains in Upper Egypt. Miss W. S. 
Blackman The FellaMn of Ujyper Egypt, 
Harrap, 1927, states that it is of frequent 
occurrence. She appears to be convinced how- 
ever that the true purpose is to protect the 
inmates against the evil eye. “It is also the 
“ custom,” she says, “ to protect houses from 
“ the evil eye, and various decorations are 
“ employed for this purpose. Sometimes a 
“ plate or saucer is plastered into the wall just 
“ above the main entrance, or pieces of old 
“ carving, picked up from an ancient rubbish 
“ mound, may he let into the masonry round the 
“ door.” (Z.c. p. 224), 

That the custom occurs also in Lower Egypt 
is attested by Mr. M. S. Salem, of Liverpool 
University, who is a native of Badari, Assiut 
Province. But he is doubtful whether the real 
motive is protection against the evil eye. The 
china plates are often found, he says, in the newer 
houses, although they are not in general use as 
domestic utensils. 

It is generally agreed, in spite of this, that 
belief in the evil eye is still very prevalent in most 
parts of Egypt and Nubia. All manner of 
amulets are still worn as a protection. To cite an 
unusual example, an infant was seen by me in a 
house at Sesi wearing a string round its neck, to 
which was attached a Maria Theresa dollar. 

The fact that china plates are not in general 
use in these regions is really an argument in 
favour of their protective significance. Belief in 
the evil eye is well-nigh universal, and it is well 
known that nncommon and striking objects are 
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frequently used to attract the evil attention to 
themselves. El worthy says : Encyc. of Beligioii 
' and Ethics, (1912) V. 612a. ‘‘ All authorities 

“ and' all experience agree that to neutralize 
'' the look it is essential to attract it towards 
something striking, by way of diverting it 
from the object liable to injury. Hence arose 
the use of bright, shining ornaments of all 
kinds . . . Amulets against the evil eye are 
of three classes ... : (i) Those intended to 
attract upon themselves the malignant glance, 
such as were worn outside of the dress, or such 
as were sculptured, painted, or otherwise 
'' exposed in or upon houses or public buildings, 
etc.” It is reasonable to suppose that in Egypt 
and Nubia china plates fulfil all the requirements 


other animals are used .in this way, ^ and the 
‘ bride of the corn,’ which is hung above the 
front door has sometimes the same significance.^ 
Inside the house, too, protective objects are 
found. To quote Miss Blackman : Inside the 
house, on the walls of the living-rooms, I have 
'' seen painted designs which the owner told nie 
were put there to keep off the evil 'eye. Indeed^ 
“ the devices resorted to for protecting houses, 
fields, animals, and people of all ages against 
'' this dreaded power are multitudinous . . . 

It is probable therefore that the use of china 
plates and saucers as a form of house decoration 
has really a similar protective significance. 

3 W. S. Blackman, Z.c., p. 224.. 
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ANCIENT CARVED STONE OBJECTS, WATUT RIVER, TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. Bv 

V. H, Sherwin. 


M Whea recently I was the guest of Mr. 

Bussell Wild, who has a claim with the 
Irowat Company on the upper Watut river, I had 
an opportunity of examining some, curious stone 
artifacts that had been unearthed in the neigh- 
bourhood and Mr. Wild kindly gave me further 
mformation about them. 

The localities in which artifacts were found are : 
1, Namie creek, which hows into Bulolo river near 
Wau. 2, Mr. Wild’s claim on the Watut river, 
where Irowat and Surprise creeks join the, 
Watut. 3, Surprise creek. 4, Slate creek, lower 
down the river. See sketch map, fig. 1 . 

, 1, Namie creek, A very fine specimen of the 
head of a stone-headed club of the type known as 
' pineapple ’ was found six feet below the surface 





2. SITE AT wild’s CLAIM, WATUT BXVE5B, WHEBK 
THE STONE ARTHTACTS WEBE OBTAINED. 

The, photor/raph shows the result of the sluicing, lewoing 
a bottom of blue clay. This site is 30 ft. above the present 
Ipvet of the Watut River. Fourteen feet of earth have 
been sluiced^ away. 

when cutting a road. It is made of andesite and 
has four rows of symmetrical knobs, there are 
thirty-six well-formed knobs. Height 4 J inches; 
diameter at the top of the flange lf% inches; 
circumference including the knobs 11|- inches. 

2. Wild's claim. Here fourteen feet of ' over- 
^ burden ^ earth have, in places, been ' sluiced 
away leaving stones and gravel resting upon the 
blue clay bottom, fig. 2. On this surface were 
fbnnd : : ; 

A bird’s head and neck carved in what probably 
is andesite, fig. 3. It apparently represents a 
cockatoo with its beak widely open ; the neck 
has a ' thread ^ or circular rings similar to a 
windpipe. The length from the tip of the upper 


beak to the tip of the lowermost spur of the crest 
is 3| inches and the height from the tip of the 
second spur of the crest to the begimiing of the 
neck is 3| inches I have never met with any- 
thing of this kind in sfcone in the Territory. 



A mushroom- shaped object carved in schist, 
fig. 4. The stem or neck is 1^ inches high, and 
has faint traces of a, ' thread.’ The upper surface 
measures by 2 inches. It appears to be a 


I’lG. 4. PROBLEMATICAL OBJECT MADE OP. SCHIST, 
WATUT RIVER. 

cranium with raised supracOiary ridge* and pro- 
truding eye sockets. 

A pestle and mortar carved in schist, fig. 5. 
The head of pestle is 7| inches high and lOJ inches 
in circumference, the handle is 2^ inches long. 
The diameter of the top of the mortar is 8 by 
71 ] ■ . 
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8-| inclies. A pestle and mortar are rarely fomid 
togetker. 

Other objects from this site and horizon are : 
The head of a very worn and very irregular 
^ pineapple ’ stone-headed club with two rows 
of knobs, made of schist, If inches high and 
with a total circumference of 7 inches. Tw^o adze 
blades made of schist, figs. 6, 8. The larger blade 
is grey in colour and measures 7^ inches, in length, 
2^ inches in width near the edge, and If inches 
near the butt. The smaller blade is blue in colour 
and is inches long, If inches in greatest breadth 
and 1 inch near the butt. Club heads and adze 
blades are found fairly commonly in similar 
situations, 


McViily found a portion of a jawbone with teeth, 
which identified as belonging to an extinct 
giant wotUhat. 

Mr. McVilly/a <^iyil engineer, has a theory tliat 
the Btilolo and Watut rivers were once part of a 
large lake which covered the Bulolo-Watut 
divide. The midulating nature of this area in 
contrast to the surrounding country seems to 
support this view. - , 

The stone artifacts along the .Watut area point 
to a culture in the past wjuoh was far in ad^noe 
of that of t^ pres^fit Kuku-kuku peopl^^ 
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An object, fig. 7, inade of slate, elongated oval 
in shape ; the W'hole of the circumference is brought 
to a sharp edge. It is 29 inches long and 4f inches 
in greatest breadth. It was fractvired by the force 
of water during the sluicing operations. It 
resembles a bullroarer in form, but there is no 
hole near one end. There were also found per- 
fectly preserved masse.s of charcoal in the gravel 
aiidsaad immediately above tlie blue clay bottom. 

In Mr. W'ild’s claim w'ere found non-hum an 
bones and teeth partly embedded in sandstone 
in the same horizon. Nothing can bo said about 
these that is of any value until they have been 
examined by experts. In the same area Mr. 


Pics. G. 7. 8 . STOXi: • Al{TJFAf/J\S, WATUT RIVEB : 6 , 

.AT>ZE BLADE 7^ IXfniK.S l.DN'G ; 7, OBJECT OF SLATE, 29 
INCHES LONG ; 8, ADZE BLADE SJ INCHES LONG, 


possess little art or ingenuity in stone- work. They 
have a disc-shaped stone-headed club, with a 
single rov\' of .serrations round the edge, and ^pine- 
•' apple ’ clubs, whicii probably are obtained from - 
the Tauri river on the Papuan side of tlie main 
range, and thus would be of Papuan iri^ufactlj^ 
The accidental unearthing df stom ^ 
in the limited excavations leads one toApebfi&fe 
about tho.se that may have been sluiced 
broken I)}' the force of water frofia 
nozzle, or those that ma}" still remsfifi : 
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We may safely avssume that ait a distant date the 
whole area was fairly well populated by a people 
of no small artistic attainments. Th^ pestle and 
mortar are little, if ever,; used by the present 
Kuku-kuku people, but a mortar with its pestle 
was found, on Mr. Wild's claim. and another pestle 

NOTES ON MR. SHERWIN’S PAPER. By Bt. A, G, Eadd6%, F.RM. 

"Ill The ' mushroom-shaped object' (fig. 4) says that the miners thought it was a ' dolly ' 
f U somewhat resembles the upper part of an for crushing quartz. The mortar weighed 66 lbs. 

, anomalous object found in a village at 3,000 tb and was found at a depth of 12 feet below the sur- 
.4,000 feet above sea-level, perhaps in the Hydro- face: At a gold working on the Aikora river he 
graphers range or on Mount Lamington. It was saw {LaBt JCiays in New Ouinea, 1922, p. 22) a par- 
called by Etheridge (R. Etheridge, Junr., ‘ Ancient tially made stone mortar and a carved and broken 
' stone implements from the Yodda valley goldfield, stone object which he regarded as an ornate form 
/North-east British New Guinea/ Records of of pestle. Also near Mount Albert Edward he saw 
the Australian Museum^ Sydney, VII, 1908, pp, p. 37) a small stone pestle covered with red 
24-28, pi. VII), a ^ phallic animal figure of horn- powder, it was similar to some that had been dug 
'blende rock weighing 17 lbs., from the head up in the Yodda vaEey and at Cape Nelson. 
' waters of the Giriwo River.’ " The red powder might mean that it had been 

‘ A paper ' Stone-work and goldfields in British " smeared on and the stone used as a charm — 
'New Guinea,’ by E. W. P. Chinnory {Jour, “ as those found at Gape Nelson were used.” 

Boy. Anth. Inst., XLIX, pp. 271-291, 1919) gives Hr. C. Anderson (" Fossil marsupials from New 
the then available information about stone ‘Guinea,’ Rec. Aust. Museum, Sydney, YolGKSi, 
pestles and mortars, stone implements and other 1937, pp. 73-76), has described . certain fossil 
stone artifacts in Papua and the present Mandated bones wliich were found in the lacustrine deposits 
Territory- of New Guinea. He says (p. 284) “ It in the region of the Watut and Bulolo rivers, 
'^ will be obvious to the reader that the New On the top of these freshwater sandstones, shales, 

, '' Guinea pestles' and mortars must have been mudstones and occasional bauds of conglomerate 
'' used by those who introduced them for an is an alluvial deposit of three or four feet at 
"object not understood by the indigenous Waiganda or Roaming Creek. The age of the 
" inhabitants, else why should their original use Nototherium ' mandiH found ou the Waigtoga 
"have so completely disappeared?” Neuhauss is uncertain, Mr. N. H. lusher, Government 
{Dmtsch Neu-Guihea, I, p. 138, 1911), says that Geologist of the Territory of New Guinea, is of 
these mortars (which were found on. the Sattel- the opinion that the freshwater beds in which it 
berge, Huon peninsula) served originally for the was found are Pleistocene (overlymg Tertiary 
crushing of hard substances is undoubted. At volcanics) or very late Tertiary, 
the present day however the natives do not crush It would seem that the sluicing , operations are 
substances which require such strong and heavy of such a nature that ut is difiSLOult if not impos- 
pestles and mortars. If, as is stated, the Siassi at sihle to say at ydxat precise horizon the artifact 
‘ the present day definitely so use similar mortars occurred. The specimens described by Mr. 
for the crushing of red pauit, it appears that they Sherwin could not have come from the lacuistrme 
do so simply because these mortars are at hand, deposits as that would make them of far too great 
C. A. W. Monokton {Ann. Rpt. Brit. New Guiri^a an antiquity, Thq drawings were, made by liir. 
1903-04, p. 31) was the first to describe a pestle A. 0. Himus as carefully as possible from very 
and mortar from the Yodda goldfield, Papua., and small photographs supplied by Mr. Sherwin. 

EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUITIES AND FHOTOGIUVPH^. 

.Antiquities from the Bay Islands, Honduras, During the sumtner of l^j37ahnef visit wa=^ paid to 
collected . by Lord Moyne, P.C., D.S.O.^ and the Bay Islands off the coast of British Honduras, 
.11 photographs by . Lady Broughton, to be and in. three weeks a collection of over 3,000 pieces 
exhibited at 10 Qrosvenor Place, London, S.W.l, was made of the antiquities of the former inhabitant-s 
.19-31 May, 1938. of the islands, from site.s known to the present day 
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at Slate creek, 25 minutes walk dowTi the Watut, 
thus 'indicating that a former population had a 
diet that necessitated grinding. What happened 
to these people of a far superior culture to that 
of the present semi-nomadic inhabitants is 
purely conjectural. ■ 
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natives*. Both the stone and pottery objects, which 
make ujd most of the collection, show great ranges 
of development of design and form : some of the 
specimens have features typical of the earliest pre- 
Azteo culture of the Mexican Valley, often termed 
the Archaic period, while others have characteristics 
which indicate an evolutionary period extending 
from the end of the first millennium to the beginning 
of the XVIth century. The original natives were 
exterminated in the XVIIth century by the Spanish 
colonists, and so almost nothing is Imown of them 
except that which can be deduced from the archae- 
ology of the region. A collection has been made for 
American Museums, but hitherto there has been 
very little material in England. 

Very few traces of burials or of skeletal material 
wei'e found. Nor was there any other evidence to 
suggest that the great majority of the , specimens 
were of a funerary character. The shallow over- 
lying soil^ which did not reveal any stratification, 
may have bean due partly to vegetalDle growth,' and 
partly to hillwash. 

The collection of over 1,200 pots has been arranged 
for this exhibition partly to show the development 
of decorative motifs, and partly in characteristic 
form series. The groups are as follows : — 

1. Plain undecorated globular and wide mouthed 
vases. 

2. Vases- ornamented with impressed and incised 
designs. 

3. Vases with applied zoomorphic designs. 

4. Ornamented bowls. 

5. Tall cylindrical vases, similar tbXJlloaValley ware. 

6. Tripod vases showing Maya influence. 

7. Hondle«!. huTnan nnd zoomorphic. 

S. Phiin l:iowls and dislies of fine and crude wares. 

9. Zoomoxphic ocarinas with four stops. 

10. Figurines, human and animal. ; , 


About a third of the collection consists of 
stone objects, including grinding stones (metates), 
pestles and mortars,- maceheads, celts, , hpes or' 
spades, and carved beads and pendants^ of various 
coloured stones, including jade, rock prystal ^d 
soapstone. • ; . , - 

There are also fragments of rather crude pottery 
from shell rnounds on Swan Island, 1 10 miles from 
the mainland of Honduras, in which no European 
influence is observable. 

It will be seen that this collection is of great, 
interest not only archaeologioally, but also from the 
point of view of evolution in design. One .advantage 
of such ,a large collection is that it enables us to 
verify and demonstrate such evolution in a 
thoroughly convinoinn manner, by providing all the 
links in i.lic difiin, and leaving no gaps to be filled 
in by the imagination. . 

It is unfortunate that there is no stratifieatory 
evidence, or , evidence of association of particular 
types of objects with each Other. In default of 
such data one cannot be sure of their chronological 
sequence or of their proper ■'■d' ''U'.ing. . But 

stylistically the evidence p( ■':.! > ■ '■ ■ infitience 

at various times from such widely separated regions 
as Panama and Costa Rica, HondiV^s, and Mexico. 
The islands may well have served as a trading station 
in pre-Columbian times, as the Pearl Island^, cfld on 
the Pacific Coast, whereby influences fT’om t^arions 
quarters, north and south, would hav-.? i)''en 
and re-distributed. . ‘ 

Lady Broughton fs showing a series Of photographs 
dealing with people and scenery in Greenland^ 
Central and South America, the West Indian Islands, 
and French West Africa, which she took during the 
cruise of M. Y. ^ Rosaura.’ A film of travel in the 
same regions is shown, each evening at ‘5.30 p.m. ■ 

R. W. FEACHAM and H. J. BRAtlNHOLTZ. 


OBITUARY. 


Brshop Herbert William Williams ; born 1860> 
died 7th Decemi be r, 1937. 

1 4 On 7fh Beeember, 1937, the Right Reverend 
H., W, . Williams, Bishop of Waiapu, died at , his 
home at Bishopscourt, Napier, New Zealand. He 
was bom in 1860 at Waeranga-a-Hika, Poverty 
Bay, and was educated at Christ’s College, Christ- 
church (New Zealand) ; Canterbury College, where 
he took his B.A. and M.A., and Cambridge, where 
he was a Rustat Scholar, ^d graduated B- A. in 
1884 and M.A. in 1887. Although not a Fellow of 
the Royai Antliropplogical Institute, Bishop Williams 
whs known personally to many Fellows, and was 
widely esteemed hs one of the greatest Maori 
schpl^ in the Dominion. In this field, as in his 
occupation of the episcopal chair, he ca.rrted on the 
tradition of his family. His grandfather, Bishop 
William Williams, who arrived in New Zealand in 
1826, was consecrated first Bishop of Waiapu in 
1859 ; his father, Bishop W. L. Williams, was conse- 
crated to the same Bee in 1895, and he liknbelf was 
consecrated to it in 1930. * 


A grent doni of out present ^y.stomn tic knowledge 
of the .sn‘ij(‘mrc mid vo(^d>nliir\- ihe Maori 
languagi' is rluo i.o t.iu' labour': of ’ii.<‘ VNilliams 
family. II. W. Williaui.^ piibli'-hed in 1917 ih.o 
fifth edition of , the , ‘ Dictionary of the Maori 
^ Language,’ of Which the first edition had been 
issued by liis grandfather in 1844, and a later edition 
revised by his .lailu'r. l-'or this work he was given 
honorary doctorates by the Universities of New 
Zealand and In 1923 he published the 

seventh 'v-. i--l ■ of ‘Fust Lessons id. 

* Maori,’ first published by his father as an expanded 
version of the introductory ‘Grammar’ of his 
grandfather’s ‘ Dictionary.’ In 1924 he published 
a ‘ Bibliography of Printed Maori to 1900,’ which 
provides an invaluable companion volume (and 
corrective) to Hocken’s ‘ Bibliograpliy.’ 

Although primarily a philologist, Bishop Williams 
was keenly interested in Maori ethnography, and 
published several papers On general topics. The 
last, which appeared in the ‘ Journal of the Poly- 
^nesian Society’ (September, 1937), dealt with the 
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‘ Maruiwi Myth,’ aiid revealed liow he preserved 
even in his 77th ' year his critical faculty and 
scholarly approach, to a prohlem. In promoting 
the. study of Maori anthropology Bishop Williams 
took an active part. He was elected a Fellow of the 
New Zealand Institute (now the Royal Society of 
New Zealand) in 1923, and for nine years before his 
dearth he had been President of the Polynesian 
Society. ' 

In addition, he was a good friend of tlie Maori 
people, and waS admired by them for his deep 
knowledge of the native language, which he spoke 
with the full idiom of an elder generation; as well 
!, as for his learning in ancient songs, ritual formuhe 
and traditional custom, a learning sinpassing that 
of many of the older Maori themselves. With the 
passing of S. Percy Smith and of Elsdon Best he 
6tood practically alone as a European authority iii 
this held. His strong and vigorous personality, his 
capacity for taking firm decisions on matters in. 
dispute, and his long family connexions with the 
Maori people gave him a unique position as an 
adviser on their 'affairs. As such he commanded 
their respect, even if not always their agreement. 
His pride of family and conviction of the benefits 
that mission policy had brought were not un-. 

, naturally prominent elements in his attitude to the 
situations of changing Maori culture. As Vice- 
Principar and then Principal of Te Rau Native 
Theological College, Gisborne, and later Superin.^ . 
tendent of Maori Missions on the East Coast, he 
exercised a great inhuence on many of the young 
Maori leader^. 

Not a few students of Maori institutions^ and 
language have/ reason to be grateful to Bishop 
Williams for the on oo urn gem cut and help he gave 
theiri in their early work. 'I'hOugh he did not 
himself take up niany of the wider problems of 
Maori anthropology he, was interested in the appli- 
cation of scientific method to them, and appreciative 
of the results obtained. His judgment, his meticu- 
lous accuracy, and his broad grasp of the issues 
involved id . a sdbject allow it to be said of him, as 
he himself once said tp me of another noted Poly- 
nesian sell olar has never published any poor 

‘•work.’’ A .modest epitaph, it is nevertheless one 
that few scieu i is is I la \ <■ * -i i rritM ! . 

RAYMOND FIRTH. 

Georg Thilenius ; born October, 1868 — 28th Decem- 
•mn be r, 1937. 

la In the passing of Dr. Georg Tlnlenius we lose 
one of those pioneers of anthropology who without 
the benefit of any early specialized training yet 
lived to see this science develop into a world 
wide study of primitive man. Few of ns to-day 
realizd the trials and difficulties ; of these early 
pioneers, struggling without adequate meam of 
expression to convey their new-found theories to 
a public ill -trained to appreciate these new thoughts 
and ideas. . 

Thilenius was born on ,4th Of&tober, 1868, at Bad 
Soden (ifn Taunus). A^ a boy he attended the 
French Grammar School in Berlin and the Monastic 


School in Hamburg. In studying medicine and 
natural history he observed the tradition which for 
200- years had existed on his fathers side of the 
family. 

From 1888-1892 he studied at Bonn, Berlin, 
and was successful in taking his doctorate as well 
as the State examination ; in the following year 
he became assistant physician to Waldeyer in 
Berlin. . 

In 1893 he was appointed assistant at the 
Anatomical Institute in Strassburg,^ under Schwalbe, 
and here became acquainted with problems in 
comparative anafomy and anthropology. 

In 1896 he was engaged in field work in Southern 
Tunis and it was here that his attention was first 
directed to ethnographical research. 

In 1897 he was commissioned by the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences to make a two-year expedition 
to New , Zealand, during which he ^ was able 
to visit a number of the South Sea islands and 
to make collections of ethnographical and^ zoo- 
logical material. It was as a result of his experiences 
with the natives of Samoa and New Guinea that 
he decided to devote his life .to the study of 
ethnography. ^ . 

In 1900 he was commissioned by the Prussian 
Ministry of Education to report on the medical 
exhibits at the World Exhibition in Paris, In the 
same year he was appointed extraordinary professor 
of ethnology and anthropology at Breslau, where he 
formed a small institute, which woi'ked in collabora- 
tion with the pre-history department of the 
Schlesische Museum fiir Kunstgewerbe und Alter- 
tiimer. 

In 1904 he was recalled to Hambiirg 
Director of the Museum fiir ■W-sUrriiiMido vTucli 
was reorganized and extended and in 1912 rebuilt. 

In 1907 he was engaged in the organization 
of a two-year South Sea expedition for the 
Hamburg Institute, as well as the preparations 
for the 1908 opening of the Hamburg Colonial 
Institute. 

In 1920 he became Rector of the Hamburg 
University. In the following years he was appointed 
Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, and Chairman 
of the German Anthropologioai Society, ^ and 
in 1930 President of the XXIV International 
Congress of Americanists, which was held in 
Hamburg. 

He held the office of correspondent to many 
European anthropological societies and was the 
author of numerous publications as well aS editor 
of the monumental * Ergehonisse der Sildsee- 
^Expedition, 1908-1910,’ still in progress. 

In 1931 he received the well-merited award of the 
Huxley Medal when he lectured before the Fellows 
of the Royal Anthropoligioal Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. . i. * ^ i • 

To those who were happy to claim his friendship, 
Thilenius will always remembered for his genial 
personality and distinguished dimity. No greater 
memory than his work at 
- 1 II,- I r ! ! Volkerkunde. 

H.G. BEASLEY. 
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REVIWS. 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Entst^iing der ^Menschenrassen* By Dt. ffa/iis sktijls Australoid markiiigs represoiit later stagO- 
Wdnert, Professor of Anthropology and Dii^ector of , in evolution of a true African typo. 


mm m Yv mnuTh jrroj&ssor oj jLnirwopohogy ana jjwector oj 
jlL ^ tfhe Antfyropdlogical Institute in tlie University of 


Kiel, BtuUyart (Ferdinand Knlce) 1937, 313 .pp. 


Figs. 102. Prioe hot statsd, 

Professor Hans Weinert, of Kiel,, has brought out 
another important . study in human evolution, on this 
Occasion bearing on the origin of the races of mankind. 
Of late years I have been much attracted to the work 
of the Professor of Anthropology in the ITniversity of 
, Kiel. He, liaa,. as load the G-erman anatomists of my 
youth, a profound and practical knowlerlgc of human, 
skulls ; hfe reconstruction of fos-sil piooe.s are the best 
known to me. , , , , , , 

Phe work he has now pTiblished mtorest.s me greatly 
for it reveals an outlook on the problems relating to the 
origin of human races not unlike my ov\"n. 1 do not 
think Dr. Weinert knows anything of what I have 
written at various times in the last quarter of a centur>^ 
Wc have both of us looked at the facts revealed in. 
fos-sil. remains of man and sought n wny of oxplninrncr 
tho origin of human j’aces iJi nmo ann jiih-i-. Our 
answers aro very similar. Oiir ihoughis hnve move*:! 
indepondcntly in the same " - c,x-i:rii]>!il'\ ing ilio 

law of '■ xJarallel evolution ’ in \i bi('h wc bc-i-h beiievo. 

■Both of us — and I dare .euppo-sc many f,i rn-.r^' uwi - 
have come to the conclusion rha; ihe ro.^.-,i! nMruiin.s li* 
Java can be interpreted i.n only one w’ay — ^namely, that 
the Australian aborigine of to-d.ay is the direct 
descendant of Pithecanthropus, and that the evolution 
of Hornf) sapiens in Java has taken, place quii.e 
independently of the evolution of modern humaniiiy in 
other parts of tho) world. Dr. Vl^einort hesitates over the 
evolution of the Mongolian stock; he looks favourably 
on Lilian tJiropua as a po.s.sib ]0 Mongolian ancestor, but, 
before drawing a. definite inforenct^, prefers to wait for 
the discovery of fos.sil forms whicii will link the varioiis 
mongolism races to Sinanthropus, He is quite inclined 
to rega.rd the Ainu as a possible descendant of Sinan- 
thropus, but, in the meantime, places him amongst the 
Europides. 

Not will Dr. AVoinort accept Khodesiau Man as a 
probable link in the evolution of tho African negro. 
Yet ho himself — at least so it seems to me — supplies 
just the ovidenco needed to give .Rhodesian Man a 
place in the family tree of African native races. Photo- 
graphs are given of his construction of the early fo.ssil 
liuman type found by Dr. JCohl -Larsen, in Tangjmyika 
Territory in 1935 and of which a prelimiuarv account 
appeared in Nature (20 December, 1.930, p. 1083). 
l')r. Weinert. regards ihe .Njarasa skull (K/.assi,Dr. Leakey 
has named it in his coimnunicatiou to Nature), as a 
representative of an early genua of humanity he lias now, 
named Africanihropws. I W'ould go a long way with h.im 
when he claims that human skulls may date the stratum 
in w'hich they lie, just as stone cultures do. AVcll, in 
Dr. IVeincrt’s opinion, this East African fossil spocirnon 
—which Dr. .Loakey regarded as upper pleistocene in 
date —represents the early ploistocono stage of human 
evolution— the stage represented by Piihecantliropus 
and by Sinanthropus. I think sucli an interpretation of 
the East African skull is acceptable until a bettor is 
given. Ill the fossil fragments of tho East African 
‘ an,tliropn.s ’ I see many resemblances to ^Hoino 
rho<le6ionsis — particularly in the facial and jaw frag- 
jnents. Afrioantlu'opuig seems to me to be an eaiTv 
stage in the evolution of the Rhodesian typo just as the 
iPlorisbad, Springboek and other South African fossil 


fl-.-. 


It S8,em^ to me that Dr. Weinert has compressed and 
hurried the later stages of human evolution far beyond 
what the evidence no\V at our disposal will permit. 
Per eiathple, he supposes that the human stem was 
' separated from that of t lie cliinipanzee towards the end 
of the pliocene and, that rhe separation of mankind into 
diverse races has been effected in later pleistocene times. 

He holds that human races received their -finfi.l and 
distinctive touches at tho close of the pleistocene. Eor 
my pmt. I would place these evolutionary c\^oiits further 
liack in the geological calendar. Even Dr. Weinert can 
bo ‘ old-.fas-hjoned.’ He clings io tho idea that- in human 
evolution all parts of tho body cJiangod at the same 
time and to a corresponding degree. Ho apparently 
caimot accept the idea that man’s body was rnodiiied 
for upright posture and progre.s.sioii long before head, 
tooth and brain had lost their simian traits. Yot tho 
evidence from Java soems to leave us in. no doubt that 
such was i;he ordei- of events. Ho rejecsts the femur of 
Pitliecanth.ro23us. 

The most rcA oIutionary conception brought forw'ard 
■ .Di’. \^ einori is his division of man’s evolution during 
p : into three stages, '.fhe firet of 
! ■ 't.," (\- ■ ■ anthropus ’ stage — ^roached early 

in tho pleistocene and represented in Java by Pithe- 
canthropus, in China b}' Sinantliropus, and in Africa by 
Africanthropus. The second stage .ho names ‘ !Mean- 
‘ derthnl’ (a clumsy name), reached in raid-ploistocene 
times and represented in Java by Homo soloensis, in. 
China by tho most highly dcvelopoMl of the Sinanthropes, 
in Africa by Homo rhoclcsiensi?, in Europe by .H. noan- 
dcrthalonsis. The third siagc: nrrnined’ in later 
pleistocene tiiries — ^lio names the ‘ Croinagnon ’ stage. 

3n Java this stage is exemplified by Wadjak man; in 
.Africa by .Boskop man, and in. Europe by Cromagnon 
man. The third stage in Mongolian evolution has not 
boon found as yet. 

Perliaps it would liave been, well if a new st'-rios of 
names liad bojon roiiijod for these throe stages. .He 
might have coined names from the changes from dawn to 
daylighti. His first stag© represents tho human dawm, 
the second, man’s morning; and the third, his full day. 
jSTowhoro does Dr. Weinert say plainly that all the main 
racial divisions of inankind-^the division into white, 
yellow a.nd black stems — ^liavo gono through these 
stages independently, but I sec no other construction 
that can bo placed on his staf oments. 

Whaii of Eoanthropus, which is regarded by Sir < 
Artliur Smith Woodward as the Dawn form of-’ 
humanity ? Dr. A\'einGrt’s perceptions, usually so acute 
fmd quick, seem .somewhat bluTited when they come up 
against the fossil man of .Pill down. This early pleisto- 
cene fossil form of humanity does not fit well into the 
general scheme of evolution outlined hy Dr. Weinert* , , 
The skull is too modem and the mandible too ant^bpoid, (/ i 
to fit into his conception of human evolution. , Abrd Vbt.,, 


m 




if Dr. Weinert is right in supposing that the S^araiio^ ? t 
of the ancestral lines of man and chimpanzee took..ptebb ? 

Irt Icir/i T*! .rTrlnnA .1.™' ....... .....ta/..* 1 II— ..ilwj 


there are ancient traits as well as modern. Lfeiftely, 
the pasvsage of a quarter of a conturj’-, I have gone baolc ^ i 
to the study of tJic Piltdown fragments. 

MT-ftO TK-n I.-/'* VI . ... 1 . . . . 1 .. 1 - i I ' 'h^ ^ ' 


was re-awakened, by a most valuable discOverj^ 
:he intact occinitH.! fl.nd lefk 
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by IMr. Marston, the intact occmital and ■ 
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of a yoimg man who lived in Kent in later acheulean 
times. Very few f6ssil remains of man are so certainly 
and aecui’ately dated as the Swamsoombe man. Far 
from the Piltdown skull being modem in its, ainatomical 
characterizations, it has in it several features which 
are anthropoid in nature, just as anthropoid are the 
traits in the mandible, some of these features are 
retained in the Swanscombe skull. I feel certain that 
when Dr. Weinert agaiii goes over the evidence to be 
bbtained from a restudy of the Piltdown skull, he -will 
accept it in its entirety and give it a place in liis 
anthropus stage, and congratulate Sir Arthur Smith 
Woodward in his choice of names — Eoanthropus. And 
perhaps he will accept Swanscombe man as a repre^ 
sentation of his second stage. 

Indeed, I, for one, would do this straight away 
but for ih.c Stehihoim skull, wdirch Dr. Weinert described 
in 1936 i/.- !.M.u..A.. Vol. 35, p. 463), and which 
he employs as a basis of many weighty inferences 
unfolded in his present hook. The Steinheim wurnan he 
regards as pre-]Sfeandeii:hal, her date ly.ing late in the 
Biss glaciation ox in the earliest phase of the last inter- 
glacial, and, therefore, not so far from the Swanscombe 
man in point of time. Now the Steinheim skull, although 
stamped with Neanderthal features, has its parietal 
and occipital fashioned much as in modern skulls in 
this resornbliog t h(i skulls of the Palestinians, investigated 
. and described by McCoto and myself. Swanscombe 
may be of, the Steinheim race but he can equally well 
' be the lineal descendant of Piltdown. And the London 
skull may prove to be the evolutionary issue of the 
Swanscombe stock. Only the discovery of the frontal 
parts of the Swanscombe and London slviills can settle 

• our doubts. 1 

Amongst the many merits of Dr. AVemert s new work 
is his insistence on maps — as a substitute for diagrams 
of family trees. Wo can be certain of the origin of 
modem races only when our discoveries of fossil man are 
suf&oiently numerous, in space and in time, to permit 
. us to chart maps of the distribiitiou of mankind at 
every phase of the pleistocene period. .. . 

I have .said enough to give rendem an idea of the 
scope of J)r. AVeinei-rs hai-tj (kr yUmckmrassen, 

and of the v. c ahh of dnia and originality of mind which 
it displays. To rny way of thinking it is the best troaiiso 
available for all students of eyolutum. 

ABTHuB iviiiXxxl. 


Pleistocene Man in Minnesota. A Fossil Homo 
... Sapiens. By Albert Ernent Jenhft. With a 
7R chapter on " The Pleistocene Geology oj the Prair^& 

' ^ * Lake MegionJ* By George A. Thiel. Minneapolis : 

University of Minnesota Press, ]936. ;mi-l-197 p'p., 

89 illustrations. Price (Oxford University Pt’ess) 345. 

Ill spite of the fact that Dr. Hrdlicka appears to have 
been fully successful in discrediting, all the earlier 
discoveries alleged to demonstrate the existence of mm 
in America in palaeolithic times, there were many who 
felt confident that proof of his early occupation of the 
continent would ultimately be found. In 1931 the 
evidence required was apparently found in a nearly 
complete human skeleton excavated in Minnesota^ 
and,' if the age claimed for it is authentic, this furnishes 
evidence of a remarkably complete kind. In other parts 
of the world onlv a small proportion of the excavations 
yielding evidence of man's existence in pleistocene 
times have provided human bones, and when found the 
bones have usually consisted of no more than sm^l 
fragments of skeletons. The discovery of m . unusually 
Goinplete specimen as. the first evidence of palseohtbic 
men in a particular area niu'St thus he considered a most . 
extraordinary event. But such a priori considerations 
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should not hamper ah impartial examination oft the 
claim advanced. ^ ^ ' 

The skeleton of the so-callod Minnesc-'_i : t '.■-. r:'’ 
that of an immature feirmlc---- was \ y ' 

repairs to ^a road were being carried out . ! ■ . i ■ i ! 

‘ iO feet and possibly 12 feet’ be! ■■ : .■ j 

in lake silts. Most of the bones were removed by work- 
men, and they, reported that a clam-shell w'ea found neai’ 
the skeleton, and that a dagger of antler was about 
10 inches from it, A shell pendant was found among 
the ribs. The silt above and around the skeleton is said 
to have been in an undisturbed condition, and there was 
no evidence of a landslide. The site was re-dug twice in 
1932, and on the second occasion some of the missing’ 
parts of the skeleton were found. Professor Thiel 
concludes that it lay in undisturbed sediment of late , 
pleistocene origin. It is assigned to the waning of the 
last suhstage of the last (Wisconsin) glacial epoch, and 
an II g(' ^ gi'-'-ritor than eighteeU thpusm^d and less than 
‘ I 1 lioii-r.ai-.d years ’ is suggested. ^ . 

'riu, ciiiMi-.-iioil hciniigsto a species which was' common 
in Minnesota from late pleistocene times until to-day, so 
it is of no value as evidence of antiquityv The dagger fe 
not more helpfu).. It was fashioned from the antler of an 
elk which was native in the locality from late pleistocene, ■ 
times until recent years. The butt end is perforated, 
but this and the bev-elling give no indication of date. 
The conch shell pendant roipresen t .s a marine snail wliich 
is hot found io-day nearer them the coasts of Florida. 
There wece thus no animsl remains or human artifacts 
found in association with the skeleton which can establish 
its pleistocene age, and demonstration of ihis has to 

depend on .si rai igraphicnl ovidenoe alone. . , 

This last cc ni-!ri.-?iori pri‘?ii.ippnscs i hai l.hc .skeleton 
provides no ci(‘}jr e\i(l(‘ni:c <'t; ns o\i.m ji.rii a juiiy. lie 
bones are mineralized, but their condiiiovi -loo- }\o\ 
prove that they are of a geological age* The, skeleton 
is remarkably comr'^c'^.^ rri't feet 

and left hand wb ■ ' r.v ■ ■ r ( ;. r* .i'* - ail parts- 

of the skull are .!■ -c.'. :;..i m ■ ■■■■ ■ i'- ’ include 

the nasal bones. Ail teeth are presea u m both jaws 
except a single ineisOr lost after the recovery of the 
specimen. It is at least posable that ^deton was 
in a perfect state of preservation before its disinterment. 
Its condition , certaMy tells against a plmstocene age, 
but such an argument is ‘certainly not a decisive one. .. 
Finally, it mi.\- be a.ski‘d wiicilicr the specimen has any 
anatomical foal. lire.-* which .i. MOie antiquity. It belongs, 
wiihoul qriesiioii i.o iIk> species Homo sapi^^i but so do 
uJl i.b(‘ iai c p.» ia-olirhic skeletons di«uovered in other pa^s 
of the world. The few unusual features Exhibited by 
‘ Minnesdta man ’ throw no light ott the question of its 
age, so it cannot be said to exhilrit any clear evidence 
eitli,er for or against the antiquity claimed for it. 

The greater pari of Professor .Tenks’s book is taken Up 
with M d(Mail(‘(,i description of the sjjeciinon, a 

(:o.TiipH risen will’: data avmlable for prehistoric mdividuals 
and modern series. T]h© feex is female and the age at 
(loa ih was about 15 years. A list is given of a numb ^ of 
characmri.si.ic^ of the =ku11 which are supposed to be 
priiTih ivc. hu! iii i.« priyhabic t.hai i uese might be found 
in inori.‘ e.\ ironic .foi/ns on c.\niTiiMing a long series repre- 

I . . _ j mu..™,.. TT oVl 
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senting any modern race. T|here are two u-snaperl 
grooves, on either; side oT I ho ini on. which nre almost 
unique, hUt theSe appear io ho of lu.' phv logcr.cfic signifi-; 
cancG. Considered as a whole the facial skeleton is orthb- 
gnathous, but tliere is marked .sub -nasal prognathism. 
Individuals showing aueli an unu.sual combination of 
these two featmes canbe found in modern series, however. 
The same appears to be true for a host of olhor leatiire.s 
of the skull and other .parts of the skeleton to which 
attention is drawn, The incisors arc .shovel -shaped, 
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for example, and this peculiarity is observed with differ- 
ing frequencies among all, or nearly ail, modern races 
The estimated stature of 155 cm. is quite unexceptional. 

By considering a number of cranial characters singly 
Professor Jenks concludes that the skeleton he describes 
represents ‘ a very primitive Homo sapiens,^ By applying 
Professor Hooton’s method of ‘ morphological rating ’ he 
confirms this conclusion, but it may still be questioned. 
Interesting and suggestive as this latter method is, there 
can be no guarantee that anyone else will assign the same 
score to a new specimen as Professor Hooton would. 
And, even if the result were imaffected by the personal 
bias of the observer, there can be no guarantee that many 
P • I say, might not be found which would be 

-i.i- i .-u, -.c lower, than the Minnesota specimen. 
Equally unconvincing is the conclusion, derived from, 
a comparison of both qualitative and quantitative 
characters, that the skeleton represents ‘ an early type 
*of evohdng Monprolmd.’ American Indians being included 
in 1 1so of races. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, Professor Jenks endeavours 
to get far more out of the single individual available 
to him than anyone can hope to with any degree of safety. 
If the specimen had been found in the corner of a 


museum, with no record of its origin, it is unhkely that 
any anthropologist would have considered it particularly 
primitive, and the idea of it being an early type of 
Mongoloid would have been most unlikely to occur to. 
him. The fact that the skeleton is of the modern type 
would probably have been accepted without question, 
but experience has shown that it is impossible to assign 
single specimens of this type even to the .major varieties 
of the species with any hope of success in all cases. 
Individual variation is far too great for all human 
populations that have hitherto boon ndcquntoly described 
to make it possible, to ob tarn ar-y i rue ('sn'mjiii? (»(’ group 
characteristics from a single individual. 

But whatever their views on these questions may be, 
anthropologists are indebted to Professor Jenks for his 
comprehensive description of the individual who ■ 
npparently hn,.*5 an excellent claim to be considered the 
• American. All the photographs and 

diagrams in his book are effective. All the comparative 
data used are taken from Martin’s Lehrhucli — in which 
the tables of measurements are by no means ideally 
presented — and from American publications. It is to be 
hoped that there is no question of applying the Monroe 
doctrine to scientific literature. G. M. M. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Studien iiber die empirrschen Grundiagen des 
M|| Zauberglaubens be! Primitiven ; eine 
7y grundsatzliche Untersuchung, durcbgefiihrt 
' an Einzelbeisptelen des Raumiiberwindungs- 
zaubers In Micronesien und dargestellt unter 
Beniitzung des Erzahlungsgutes der Eingeborenen. 
By Dr. Otto Schneider. Leipzig^ 1937. 9^ pp. 

This study forms Ko. 13 of tho othnologicn^ scries 
, which is being issued by Dr. lieihc. and Dr*. Plischkt;, 
the first twelve volumes having been, already published. 

The importance of cthTio-pS 3 T!hology is beginning to 
be widely recognized, and Dr. Sohnoirler’s dissertation 
indicates a fretful .source of research. The subject he 
has ohdseti is an analysis of the empirical foundations of 
the ,beli<‘r ''i .'Vlagi(^ oi’ .s:>. railed 'primitive’ ethnic 
groups, ba-'ing hi', rUftCMrch oit the conceptions 6f the 
ma^eal coTupjc,.*^! of >pt\‘-v i>r distance occurring among 
the natives , of Yap, Palau and Nauru in ‘ Micronesia. 
His chief sources are Muller (Wismar) for Yap j Kramer 
for Palau ; Hambruch for Nauru ; and he gives frequent 
references to the Reports of the Cambridge Expedition 
to the Torres Straits. Dr. Schneider has chosen certain 
stories current among the folk on which to base his 
conOlusiops, . because in these are found the expression 
of their spirit life and mentality. The objects lo tho 
word ‘ folk-lore ’ as describing these stories, because 
‘lore ’ presupposes criteria of values in art or learnings 
and the words ‘ myths,’ ‘ legends,’ ‘ fables ’ should be 
used with discr-imiration. So the author states that he 
has coi’K'd i lie wor-:! ’ l''r/al:!uiigA;::!i, ’ (‘ story -wealth ’ or 
perhaps, ' treasury of tales j. in the course of his work 
he coins another word ' Geistinnen,* meaaiing apparently 
‘ female spirits,’ not ‘ the spirits of females.’ 

The structure of the boon: is as follows : — .Description 


of method; signification of the terminology; magic and 
conquest of space; psychic ;'i“ .‘" •I p-y'VC- con- 
tents of the group; sources i eni: 

pirical foundation, of the belief in magic by ptimiidve^, 
including the statement of the (I'.icshVvn: ihe lolntioiiL 
between man and spirit; magic pr')gr(;.>.-:i(iri. ihr<-ngh 
overland and under the earth, u\cr a'S'l under water;, 
the idea of ‘ ascent ’ as an intermediary factor; con- 
ceptions of magic, and reality by primitives^ conclusions, 
etc. 

In his designation of ‘ primitives,’ Dr. Schneider 
includes all ethnic groups without a ‘script,’ as a 
working description, but this does not seem quite 
satisfactory, for it is difficult to tell the dividing line 
between pictorial si^s and writing. 

One important point as regards magic is well stressed. 
What we consider magic is noi necessarily so to primi- 
tives, as all the functions of their daily life are insepar- 
ably bound up with what w© name ‘ magic, ^ Which may 
be either reliaior' or ef- .sometimes ‘ sorcery ’ to them. - ' 

The- vG'.ol(f culnira! I kg immd must be considered. 
The iiii'lio." iracf -s rh(j griKliuU trouisition of the ‘ natural ’ 
to the ‘ fsupernatnrah’ a.' iVoui osk^ k?\ cl of consciousness 
to anothe r: arid moans of transition, such as 

‘ follow!: I g in i.h'; huu-i 'p^ of a leader,’ for example, 
are discussed. The reader wonders in what level of 
consciousness the ideas of aeroplanes, ships, submarines, 
trains, etc., began. But one is left with the impression 
that this thesis is a very useful little contribution to 
applied psychology. 

The style of writing is somewhat involved at times. 
Is it necessary, even in the German language, to have 
so many single sentences comprising between sixty and 
seventy words ? E. D. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Regulation of Marriage in Epi and Nguna. this is not true for the whole island, but only for the.’ 
mm ,m Snt, — ^It was stated on the authority of the notes western side, from which Deacon gained his information. 
II left by the late A. B. Deacon, that marriage in Epi A letter written by the late Rev. J. Smaill in 1893, 
followed the cross-cousin rule,^ It now appears that while he was a missionary 'on the island, contains some 

^ answers to nutliropolooica^ nnd lingTi;,?/‘ir: quo-ft'iqna 

1 See A. B. Deacon, Notes on somepslands of the put by the laic lic'. . Dj-. (.dirm, ila'ii on I'iiuimi. It, 
New Hebrides, edited by Miss 0- Wedgwood in Journ. deals with marriage in Nikaura district, which is situated 
Moy* Anthrop. Inst.^ LIX, p. 461 pp. in north east Epi. The language notes, however, are 
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in the dialect of Tasiko, in the south-east, so that it 
looks as though information from the one area covers 
the second also, and that the entire eastern side of 
the island deviates from Deacon’s statement. The map 
TSfill make clear the divisions in question : — 



Fig. 1. SKETCH map op kpi island. 


Place names are in small letters ; district and dialect names 
in capitals. 

According to the information preserved in Mr. Smaill’s 
letter,, cross-cousin marriage was forbidden in Tasiko- 
Nikaura districts, and the standard marriage was with 
the daughter of the father’s sister’s daughter or father’s 
sister’s son. Mr. Smaill expresses it rather clumsily, 
but his statement is : — “ First cousins never marry, 
“ but if there are a brother and a sister, and they have 
‘‘ children, the brother’s child being a son and the 
“ sister’s a son or daughter, and that child gets married 
“ and has a daughter, she is the wife of her mother’s 
cousin.’! . Diagramatioally, thus : — , 



Fig. 2. standard mahkiage in tasiko -nik aura 
/ districts. 

The two possible eases are entered on the one diagram 
to save spaee, but the diagram would be rather different 
if done in full. Moreover there is no information 
regarding r the social structure of Tasiko -Nikaura. The 
relationship terms, * unfortunately are short of some 
important members, but those given are as follows, and 
may be compared with Deacon’s which, however, 
differ to some extent from the Baki and are apparently 
Bierebo dialect : . 

apua : grandfather, grandmother, husband’s father, 

husband’s mother. 
arwiia ; father, father’s brother. 

ahe.: mother, mother’s sister. 

.nam, ; . child, father’s brother’s child, mother’s sister’s 

child, brother’s child (m.s.). 

rmlxi ; brother (m.s.), father’s brother’s son, mother’s 
, V , ,, sister’s son. 

mno ; sister (m.s.), father’s brother’s daughter (m.s.), 

mother’s sister’s daughter (m.s.). 

/^mam f brother (w.s.), father’s brother’s son (w.s.), 
’ mdtlaer’s sister’s son (w.s*). 


ma : 

miaru : 

apogbwa : 

mmapi : 
vifjo : 
ropi : 

0 : 


sister (w.s.), father’s brother's daughter (w.s.), 
mother’s sister’s daughter (w.s.). 
father’s sister’s child (m.s.), mother’s brother’s 
child (m.s.), sister’s child (m.s.). 
father’s sister’s child (w.s.), mother’s brother’s 
child (w.s.), brother’s child (w.s.). 
grandchild, son’s wife, 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, son-in-law'. 
mother-in-law (w.s.) (used in gospel transla- 
tion of Matthew 19 : 35). 
spouse. 


Possessive suffixes have been omitted and the bare 
stems given. Unfortunately the term for ‘ mother’s 
‘ brother ’ is not given. Space does not allow of a 
linguistic analysis of Epi terms in all dialects ; suffice it 
to say there is a strong Polynesian tinge, especially in 
Bieri. The only thing that seems at all probable is the 
existence of the sfx-class system in this part of Epi. 
The use of the same term for ‘ mother’s mother,’ 
‘ mother’s father,’ ‘ husband’s mother ’ and ‘ husband’s 
‘ father,’ seems to point in this direction, but the matter 
needs to be gone into on the spot, if it is still possible 
to do so. In Baki there is no appeai’ance of the term 
miaru or a cognate of it. In Baki, the ‘ mother’s 
brother ’ is hamdrua, a phonetic variant of the common 
word niatua, ‘ elder,’ with the normal Baki prefix. 

The brother’s son marries his father’s sister’s grand- 
daughter. She is already grandchild of her husband’s 
father’s sister, so that now she becomes by marriage 
his daughter-in-law as well. Accordingly we find 
mwapi-na, his grandchild, also meaning his son’s wife. 
There is also a proper term for this, vhjo-na. This term 
is not exclusively Polynesian, but predominantly so, 
and seems to suggest the meeting of twD different 
systems. 

In Nguna there is a good deal of resemblance in actual 
terms, and in their usage. It is impossible to print 
them all here, though a full list is available ; but it can 
safely be said that if the six -class system really held 
good in Epi, it did not extend further south. In 
Nguna, as in Efate, there was a totemie clan-system, 
the totems being stones, fish, food plants and the rat. 
The only thing that can definitely be said is that the 
relationship terms point to a matrilineal moiety -system. 
The question of the marriage to the mother’s brother’s 
widow is ruled out, because in Nguna widow's were 
strangled, as farther south. Cross-cousin marriage is 
stated to have been forbidden; 

Sufficient has been stated in a communication that 
considerations of space make rather patchy, to show 
there is a clear line of demarcation south of Epi, w'-hile 
in Epi itself the Nguna system held good on the western 
side, but something very like the Ambrym system on the 
east. If it is still possible, in view of the excessive 
depopulation of the island, to ascertain the facts, it will 
probably he found that Ambrym and Paama have 
largely inllucncod this area. A. CAPELL. 


‘ Tingani * in Northern Nigeria. 

Sir, — In his recent book ‘ Law^ and Authority in 
7 Q ‘a Nigerian Tribe,’ p 24, Dr. C. K, Meek has a foot- 
note, as follows : Among a number of tribes of 
“ the Northern Territories of the Gold Ckiast the Earth- 
deity is knowm as Tingani. As this word seems to 
embody the same name (Ani) as the Ibo Earth-deity, 
Dr. Rattray’s suggestion that Tingani is derived from 
‘ trees ’ and gane = ‘ surpass ’ and refers to the 
sacred groves of the Earth- deity seems hardly 
probable.” 

May I venture to correct a statement which is likely 
to mislead Dr. Meek’s readers, in particular as he 
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iiowiiere refers to Dr, Rattray’s 1 . ■ ; ' . ’ 

the Northern Territories tribes (“': '»• ■■■' I ■ i 

** Hinterland ”) but cites only his romantic novel “ The 
“ Leopard Priestess ’’—a book which, I am sure, Dr. 
Rattray would hasdly c - ■, « 1 : ‘ ■ le contribution. 

The derivation of V 1 ■ to him in tho 

footnote I have cited, is not given anywhere in Rattray’s 
ethnographic study of - the Northern Teiritory tribes. 
I bdieve that it was actually proposed by someone else 
at an International Congress a few years ago, and was 
then objected to by Rattray. This is not to be wondered 
at, since it betrays a profound ignorance both of the 
languages and of the cultures of the population con- 
cerned. The tenn has nothing to do with either ti or 
Ani, It occurs in the following variations : Tengane, 
io^gban, tengban, and similar forms, in the 
area referred to by Dr. Meek. It is compomided, as 
every native knows, of the word for the Earth or Land 

which becomes J-oig in compound words in the 
Daghane dialects, and the word go^ plural gmia, in the 
Mole dialects, gbt>^ plural gbana in the Dagbane dialects 
meaning ‘skin’ (surfaces). The term t&ggbo'g or te^goig is 
often used in a secular sense to signify c v- 

of country with the things that dwell I ■ . ' ' ■ ; ■ 

therefore means ‘ a sacred place ’ on the surface of the Earth, 
and gcncraJly refers to a con- 

widcrs that tho Earth is v '■ ■■ ■ '* ' '• ihe 

tribes dealt with in his book, and Dr. Meek has accepted 
this interpretfltion. In my own area of field-work in 
the North(‘rii Terri torio.s of the Gold Coast I did not find 
.1 • r mystical power of the Earth; 
-h-: ri i.al : ii,. ■■ ‘these people are so fluid that this 
is possibly only a local variation. M. EORTES. 

Tridents and Sprear-rests. {Cf. ^Ian, 1938, 29.) 
ii.|k Sib, — In reference to Mr. Arkell's letter (Mak> 
/g 1938, 29) 

I venture to suggest that the pseudo-' tridents,’ 

’ which were illiLstratcd by Mr. Arkell, (Sudan Notes and 
Records, Vol. xv. Part II, 1932, Plate xii. See 
also the Catalogue of the , Ethnographical Collection in 
the Museum of tho Royal Geographical Societj?^ Cairo by 
rlic late Mr. Thomas), and described by lum us * shaiba,’ 
are Turkish musket rests. They were used by the Basbi 
Bazuk ill the Sudan until aboisr IhTO. 'I’iie rwdivos used 
them for sometime later, as the from tlio sircrirms, 
if held to the shoulder, generally knocked them’ over. 

I have traced these rests to Abyss-ini,). East Africa. 
They were frequently ca])!iiivd irowx i.bc u-<-(if )3 in the 
Sudaxi and retained as tr(.'i)!iic.s. 

Mr. H. C. Jackson, in his yac\jihahi docs not share the 
views of Mr. Arkell in respect to this family. Speaking 
from memory they also figure in Judge Peacock’s 
History of i/ie Gezireh Land S&ttlement. 

I ha,ve been in communication with IVIr. Arkell, prior 
10 the publication of his paper, regarding some of the 
statements which fie has made, but cannot agree with 
his assumptions as c<.)nclusive. I am not aware that 
all-metal spears or javelins are peculiar to the Tuareg. 
They are found among most tribes in Africa, and are 
generally attributed to some eponymous ancestral Tiibai 
Cain. Some are made of imported trade rod-iron 
(wrought), but others may be welded. .By the courtesy 
of the officials at the British Museum j-cirruj licv*! hcon 
examined and drawings made, as I am recording them 
for historical purposes in connexion with African 
metallurgy. 

^ The Tuareg bibliography (in Frexiob) is most exten- ' 
siye) ; I have only read a more fraction. It is some years 
since I visited Tunis, Algiers and Tripoli. 

The Etmg bibliography comprised tlie following 
little known works : — r 


H. 0. Jackson “ The Yacufiabi ” Omdiirman 

W. NichoUs "TheShaigia” 

H. C. Jackson Tooth of Eire ” London, 1912 
A. E. Robinson ** Notes on the Fung 

Regalia ” (J. African She.) 

and numerous papers (since Mi*. Arkelfis paper) in. Sudan 
Notes and Records. 

There is no evidence whatever of a Fung or Hameg 
language. ' The word ‘Fung’ .may be a generic one 
meaning aboriginal or cultivator similar to ‘ Hameg ’ 
which Barth stated meant wanderer. 

ARTHUR E. BOSlNSON^ 

Facts and Superstitions. (Cy. Man, 1938, 57.) 

HH Sib,— Since Mr. Lethbridge (Man, 1938, 57) gives . 
g y this .book Iris unqualified approval, perhaps a 
word of criticism may be permitted. 

Professor Collin^ood follows the old-fashioned 
method of sources into a continuous 

narrative. !'i - of course, quite unscientific, 

but little harm follows if the sources are made clear in 
the footnotes. Our sole authority for the campaign of 
Ostorius against Carataous, for example, is Tacitus, and 
one would expect that Professor GbIlmgwood,.even if he 
did not give a literal translation, would at any rate 
follow Tacitus and give full references. Professor 
CoHingwood not merely paraphrases Tacitus without 
mentioning his name, but adds several details, such as 
a stone-walled fort and an attack,, in several colmnns, 
which Tacitus does not mention. ; ’ 

On p. 101 Suetonius is mad© to send ‘ a groper to 
‘summon the Second legion frOm Gloucester,’ yet in a , 
footnote on py 95 Professor Oollingwood admits that 
‘there is no proof that the Second or any other legion 
‘ ever had a fortress ^ at Gloucester.’ The galloper is also 
hypothetical. ’ • 

As regards Arthur, Professor Oollingwood makes him 
plausible by suppressing most of what Nennius, the sol© 
authority, gays of Wn, and Veplamng it with data drawn ' 
from his own imagination, ' , 

Mr. Myres is far less open to criticism, but Bveu he 
deals with his sources in a manner which, seems strange. 
W© know of Hengiet only in connexion' with Horsa, 
and of Stuf only in connexion with Wihtgnr. .Mr. M^vre.s 
regards Horsa and Wihtgar as probably iiciirioo.--, b;ii 
has no doubts at all about the historicity of Hon gist and 
Stuf. If the truth of half a sfsntence can bo quest ioned, 
why .should tho other half bo .snoro'^nnot ? We shall havb, ’ 
no reliabu; uruil our hisj (.'ria ns grasp the elemen- 

tary- i.lun u namiiivc v.-hicli is pnn ly untrue is wholly 
unreliable. lUVGLAN. 

Pottery-making in Nigeria: A Correction. 

0- 1 ‘ Sib, — ’In my book Tho Northern Tribes of Nigeria 
g I (I, p. 165) it is stated that, among the Gwari and 
. Katab tribes, potters commonly use a basket as a' 
mould, and that “ in the process of firing, the basket is 
“ carbonized, the print of the wickerwork being left in 
“ the inside of the pot,” 

This information, 'which was obtained at second hand 
in 1920, would now seem to bo incorrect-. Recent 
inquirips finVidh' made by Mr. P. G. .Karris, the Resident 
oi‘ j.'h' .N'igcr .I’rovjucoi show that iu some groups of the 
Gv\ari a bru-kcu nioiiU,! is used in fasliioning the low-er 
p^t of a large pot, the mould bemg lined inside with 
the clay. But before the process of firing the mould i.s 
removed. And thus what appeared to be a particularly . 
interesting method of pottery -making, in View of its 
relation to ono of the theories of the origin Of pottery, . 
is now soon to bo merely commonplace. I very much 
regret the original error.' C. K. MEEK. . 
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THE NEW PREMISES OF THE INSTITUTE. By Baymond Firth, Honorary Secretary. 

OQ In 1937 the approacliing expiry of the lease of our house at 52, Upper Bedford Place made 
Ofc it imperative for the Institute to find a new home. vSuitable premises were dif&cult to find, 
hut at last those of 21, Bedford Square were secured on a lease of fourteen years.^ The transference 
of the Library and other properties of the Institute began in April last. 

The new premises are easily accessible, near the centre of London, and close to the University 
and the British Museum. The situation is a pleasant one, the front windows overlooking ‘the 
gardens of the square. 

The demands of the Institute for space are extremely varied. They arise from the answering 
of anthropological queries of all kinds, the housing of our Library, stocks of publications, photographic 
and other collections, the provision of accommodation for Meetings, Discussion Groups, and Research 
Committees, the maintenance of a headquarters for the editing of our publications, and the grant 
of facilities for work to visiting anthropologists, and even occasional liospitality to other scientific 
societies. For these varied services the new premises, though more convenient than the old, arc still 
not over-large. 

The basement houses the major portion of the Library and stocks of publications; the ground 
floor is occupied by the Reading Room — a very comfortable place, of which it is hoped that Fellows 
will make full use — and the Secretarial Offices ; the first floor comprises the Meeting Room and Council 
Room, which can be thrown together as occasion requires ; and the upper floors have been allotted 
to other learned Societies, and to the caretaker’s hat. In addition, a special sanctum has been 
provided for the work of the editor of Man. Like the Reading Room, the Meeting Room, with its 
long windows, parquet floor, grey wall-tone and charming eighteenth century ceiling, is most 
agreeable; and its comfortable chairs ensure physical relaxation during the intellectual exercises 
of lectures and discussions. The Library, a legitimate object of the Institute's pride, has been 
re-housed to great advantage, and our best thanks are due to Mr. Gaskin, the Honorary Advisory 
Librarian, for the particular care that he has bestowed upon it. 

It is hoped that on our first Amiiversaiy Meeting in the new premises, on June 28th, ITellows 
will take the opportunity of inspecting our new home. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN ITS NEW HOME, 
21, Bedford Square, W.C,1. JBy L. J, P. Gaskin^ Horniman Museum, Ron, Advisory Librarian to the 
Royal Anthropological Instikite, 


0 Q The Library is perhaps the most valuable 
Ou possession of the Institute; it contains 
some 10,000 books, 7,000 volumes of periodicals, 
and about 3,000 pamphlets, together with a collec- 
tion of MSS., maps, photographs and lantern 
slides. It is continually supplemented by the 
newest pubhcations, listed monthl^^ on the back 
page of Man, and receives by exchange with the 
Journal or Man, a series of anthropological 
periodical publications from 
all over the world. 

The disposition of the 
library in the new premises 
occupied the attention of 
the officers towards the close 
of 1937, and it was then 
decided to use the large 
ground-floor front room as 
a reading-room and reference 
library, . and to house the 
main collections in the 
basement, which is fortun- 
ately very dry, and con- 
tains the water - heating 
system. 

The reading-room on the 
ground floor (PL P. 2) is large, 
light and lofty, and furnished 
with handsome mahogany 
waU book-stacks, now filled 
with a selection of reference 
books, including a file of the 
Journal. Two small 
tables by the windows, and a 
large central table provide the 
necessary reading accommodation for some 10 or 
12 persons. A book-lift communicates with the 
basement, and as the card-catalogue of the library 
is housed in this room, readers can make sure of 
securing the books they wish to consult with the 
minimum amount of trouble to themselves. The 
wallB are hung with pictures, pride of place being 
given to Bock’s sketches of the extinct Tasmanians 
which are hung over the fire-place. Space, too, 
has been found here for the two folio-cases which 
contain some of the Library’s rare books. 

The basement is divided into two rooms. 
The front room contains the books now arranged 
on steel stacks of uniform size .[7 feet 2 inches], 


and fitted with adjustable shelving. These stacks 
were obtained from the surplus stock of the 
British Museum through the good offices of our 
President, Mr. H. J. Braunholtz, and the Institute 
is indebted to him for securing such excellent 
library fittings at so low a cost. The cases con- 
taining the pamphlets, excerpts, and separata, 
have been placed on top of the book-stacks in 
this room, and should be within easy reach for 
consultation. This advan- 
tage of accessibihty applies, 
of course, to the vhole 
library, and it is now jjos- 
sible to see and examine 
all the books on the stacks 
without the use of steps. 
The inner room contains 
the periodicals, also housed 
on steel stacks, though here 
all w’'all space has been 
fitted with wooden shelving 
brought round from the old 
premises. A room upstairs 
has also been devoted to 
periodicals, in the main, files 
wiiich are not very frequently 
consulted. Great care has 
been taken to make adequate 
provision for artificial fighting 
in the basement, and every 
available recess has been used 
to provide shelving for the out- 
size books of which the library 
has a large number. Pinally 
ample space has been left on 
the shelves themselves for future expansion, the 
needs of the library in this direction being secured 
for a number of years to come. 

Moving the Library. — Before moving the library 
from Upper Bedford Place, it was thought best 
to take an inventory of the books, and as soon 
as this task w^as completed, the actual work of 
conveying the books to the new premises began. 
In order not to interrupt the service to readers, 
and to enable the staff to deal with them on 
arrival, the books were taken to Bedford Square 
in small loads, the entire library being removed 
in this w^ay in some fourteen days. This scheme 
worked very smoothly and well, and the library 



Fig. 3. the new tbemises, ebom 
bedeobd squake, 

(No. 21 is on the left.) 
Photograph hy Mr. H. J. Braunholtz. 
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was fitted into its new home in approximately 
the same order of shelving that it occupied at 
the old premises. Despite some inconsistencies 
in book-classification, this was very necessary, 
as, owing to lack of staff, it was imperative 
that the books could be easily and quickly 
found, and the only way in which this could 
be satisfactorily accomplished w^as to preserve 
the original order. 

The Institute is much indebted to the Honorary 
Officers, especially the President and Treasurer, 
for the efficiency and care with which the move 
was arranged and carried out, and in this con- 


nexion the invaluable services rendered by 
Miss Martindell, Asst, Secretary, and the in- 
defatigable labours of Mr. E. E. Smart, our tem- 
porary Librarian, should certainly be mentioned. 

In its new home the library offers considerably 
enhanced facilities for reading and research. 
The attractive reading-room should provide 
suitable accommodation for the research worker 
and student, and the arrangement of the books 
on the book-stacks in the basement should give 
the Fellows a better idea than has heretofore 
been possible, of the extensive literary resources 
at their command. 


MUSEUMS, HUMAN BIOLOGY AND DIAGRAMS. By Q, M, Morant, DBc. 


M The duties of a museum curator are of a 
speciahzed kind. He is concerned vdth 
the preservation of specimens and their exhibi- 
tion in a form which will both attract and impart 
information, except in the case of material 
which is showm merely on account of its artistic 
quahties. The choice of exhibits which will 
satisfy these conditions most effectively is 
doubtless a matter which depends on experience 
and consideration of factors which might easily 
be overlooked by the layman. It may appear 
presumptions for such a one to offer suggestions 
with regard to ways in which the scope of museums 
might be widened, but research workers should 
at , least be allowed to point out aspects of their 
current work which appear to them to be capable 
of museum treatment, and which receive none 
at . present. This article offers comments of 
such a kind, restricted to recent developments 
of scientific inquiries relating directly or indirectly 
to the physical constitution of man. 

At the beguming of the present century new 
methods which had previously been suggested 
and apphed to some extent began to be used 
widely in the investigation of biological problems 
in general. The tardy appreciation of the 
importance of MendeFs experiments gave an 
immense impetus to research in heredity ; Karl 
Pearson’s extension of Galton’s tentative pro- 
posals established a new theory of statistics 
especially adapted for application to biological 
problems ; and the need for using experimental 
methods in biology began to be widely acknow- 
ledged. These three movements developed rapidly 
and became inter-related in the following decades, 
and it is obvious now that they have all justified 
themselves and become established. Nearly all 


modern research work in biology and related 
sciences employs one or more of the methods 
referred to. The first two, in particular, led 
to the first systematic investigation of a number 
of problems relating to the physical characters 
of human beings. 

The research Avorker in these fields may ask 
to wffiat extent the modern methods and results 
of that branch of knowledge which may be 
somewffiat vaguely called human biology are 
illustrated in the anthropological or other de- 
partments of our museums. He can only 
conclude, either that they are entirely neglected, 
or that they receive very inadequate treatment 
there. He may ask himself why this should be 
so, and the obvious explanation is that the 
specimens found in museums are not capable of 
serving the purpose considered. Hearrangement 
of them could only do this to a very limited 
extent, and a new type of exhibit w^ould clearly 
be needed to meet the case. It seems to be 
impossible to give visual expression to the 
generalizations reached by the research referred 
to, unless diagrams are used freely. Consideration 
of particular topics makes this clear. 

A great deal of new knowledge has been ac- 
quired recently regarding grow'th and age-changes 
in man. The primary material illustrating this 
must consist of growth curves for different 
characters. The significance of these can be 
readily appreciated^ and no learning or great 
intelligence is required to gain some general 
ideas from the curves, such as the facts that both 
absolute and relative growth are greatest in 
early infancy, that different parts of the body 
grow at different rates, that girls tend to be 
taller than boys at certain ages, and that the 
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maxiniiini stature of an individual is attained 
shortly after he reaches hivS majority, v’hile his 
weight is likely to go on increasing for another 
thirty years. Comparisons may be made with 
the * growth ’ curves available for such characters 
as blood-pressure, sensory acuities, muscular 
strength and reaction times. The graphical 
treatment of morphological characters could be 
linked up, of course, with skeletons illustrating 
age-changes. Other diagrams might illustrate 
differences found between the averages for 
different social classes of the same community, 
and secular changes in the averages for particular 
populations. A chart showing the relative 
durations of the period before maturity is 
reached, in the case of man and other mammals, 
would also be relevant. It may be suggested, 
tooi in the same connexion, that age-series of 
X-ray films — such as those obtained by research 
workers in investigating growth problems— 
should prove attractive exhibits of the press- 
the-button variety. Interpretation of radio- 
graphic material is often difficult, of course, 
but films showing successive stages in the growth 
of the wrist bones, in the eruption of the teeth 
and in epiphysial union, for example, can be 
readily appreciated if simple explanatory remarks 
are given. 

The need for diagrams is felt equally in the 
case of exhibits intended to illustrate the elements 
of the laws of heredity in man. Whether the 
characters considered obey simple Mendelian 
laws, or whether others (such as stature) which 
demand statistical treatment in order to reveal 
hereditary , tendencies are dealt with, the ad- 
vantage of diagrammatic illustration is apparent. 
Pedigree charts and correlation tables must be 
the preliminary exhibits here, and ' specimens ’ 
can only play a subsidiary r61e. Is there any 
public museum in Great Britain in which a 
pedigree illustrating the inheritance of some 
desirable trait — such as musical ahihty in the 
Bach family — or of some degenerate condition 
can be found’? 

At the present time there is a manifest awaken- 
ing of public interest in population problems. 

In what museum can anyone interested find a 
simple presentation of the facts of the situation 
—one which would convey general ideas relating 
to such questions as the growth of the population 
of England since 1800 and secular changes in its 
distribution, in the expectation of life, in the 
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size of the family and in the proportion of the 
sexes at different ages ? The anthropologist is 
concerned with the total poj)ulation of the 
w^orld, and he might well aim at the presentation, 
in a simple form, of facts relating to the sizes 
and geographical distribution of the main 
varieties of man, and of the populations w’hich 
have resulted from their inter-mingling since the 
dispersion of people of European origin. All 
these topics can only be treated effectively by 
using diagrams and maps, and without such 
aids there can be little hope of making any 
treatment of them of popular interest. 

The main concern of the physical anthropologist 
is the unravelling of the course of human evolu- 
tion by determining the relationships between 
groups of people distinguished by their physical 
characters. The display of series of skulls, say, 
with labels calling attention to the principal 
characters used for the purpose, will convey 
no idea of the ways in which data for these 
characters are treated. In order to do this 
it should at least be considered necessary to 
show graphical representations of the intra- 
and inter-racial distributions of selected charac- 
ters, so that their forms and relative variabilities 
may be appreciated. The extremes of variation 
can be effectively illustrated by specimens, but 
the existence of correlation between certam pairs 
of characters necessitates the use of simple 
diagrams. In making comparisons between palae- 
olithic, modern human, and non -human crania 
one of the methods most widely used by an- 
thropologists depends on the superposition of 
contours, and many essential differences can 
be best illustrated by such figures. 

The need for the same kind of treatment is 
felt at once when it is a question of employing 
ocular rather than verbal means to make the 
methods and results of recent research work in 
other branches of human biology readily intelli- 
gible to anyone unacquainted with them. How 
else is it possible, with such limitations, to convey 
any conception of investigations dealing with 
the relative influences of nature and nurture, 
for example, or the relations between physical 
and mental characters in man ? Diagrams must 
be used in such cases, because group data are 
concerned, and it is often impossible to illustrate 
by individual specimens generalizations which 
apply to groups. 

The curator may remark that his business is to 
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display specimens and not to attempt to impart 
information which can only be conveyed by 
other means. The objects are the things for him, 
and it has been remarked that his mnsenm 
should not be a collection of labels illustrated 
by specimens. But if it is possible to tell people 
straight-forward facts about themselves, and 
about the community in which they live and the 
species to which they belong, solely by using 
diagrams — as it would appear to be — then may 
not these diagrams be considered valuable 
sx3ecimens ? The labels explaining them should 
be concise, of course, and special care would be 
required to ensure that exhibits of this kind are 
artistic and attractive. 

In practice specimens and diagrams could 
often be used in conjunction. It is clear that 
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the range of subject-matter treated must remain 
stringently limited if diagrammatic material is 
considered unsuitable for display in museums, 
and while it is excluded there can be little hope 
that these institutions will provide any effective 
aid in passing on to the public the discoveries 
which have been, and are still being, made in the 
sphei'e of human biology. There are many 
indications of a wide-spread desire to gain ac- 
quaintance "with the general conclusions reached 
in this field. The merit of museum exhibitions 
must be largely judged by the amount of public 
interest taken in them, and the suggestion made 
is that it would be well worth while experimenting 
on the lines indicated above in order to ascertain 
whether the scope of museum exhibits could be 
profitably extended in that direction. 


SOCIAL SYMBIOSIS AND TRIBAL ORGANIZATION. By S, F. Nadel Illustrated. 


0 C It is a legitimate step in the development 
U U of every scientific system to borrow for its 
terminology concepts and terms from a related 
science. ‘ In the following, the attempt is made 
to adopt a well-established biological concept 
into the vocabulary of Social Anthropology. The 
justification lies, above all, in the fact that the 
new term is to define a new {i.e., not yet formu- 
lated) and specific category of social phenomena 
— of social organization, to be exact. But our 
approach itself can be called, by a metaphor, 
^ biological ’ in so far as it views a social develop- 
ment under the aspect of quasi-organic life and 
of its adaptation to external conditions.^ The 
analogy with biology is incidental. But it marks 
a certain methodological difference : the view- 
point which we propose to adopt is characteristic, 
in social anthropology, rather of theories on 
social origins and of hypothetical arguments on 
initial social developments than of concrete 
social investigations. In the following, however, 
' development ’ shall not be understood in this 
abstract, hypothetical sense ; it relates to concrete 
anthropological material and observable social 
processes, namely to the re-orientation of a social 
system under certain conditions of external 
change and pressure — a social situation which, I 
believe, lends itself fruitfully to what we called, 
metaphorically, the ‘ biological ’ approach. 

^ Life, in the language of the biologist, is ‘ definable 
‘ as the continuous adjustment of internal relations to 
‘ external relations ’ (Herbert Spencer : First Principles, 
6th ed., p. 70). 


The anthropological facts w^hich I shall examine 
here concern a native community in Northern 
Nigeria, the Nupe town Kutigi,' a place of ap- 
proximately 3,000 souls, situated in the w’^estern 
part of Bida Emirate. The development itself to 
which I referred is, naturally, not a matter of 
to-day or yesterday. Part of it is past history 
and leads back to events which happened 150 
or 200 years ago. The sources for the recon- 
structive part of my study were historical recol- 
lections of the people concerned, checked and 
tested as far as it was possible, and to a certain 
extent written historical records. But the gradual 
process of re-adjustment which the historical 
development involved has come to an end only 
during the last few^ years, and its final results 
shape the community of to-day. The population 
of Kutigi embraces four different tribal sections, 
originally distinct, separate cultural groups, 
which have migrated into their present domicile 
in different periods. The w^ay in w^hich these 
groups reacted and adjusted themselves to each 
other and eventually evolved a modus vivendi, a 
system of common life, represents this phenome- 
non of w'hat I propose to call ' social symbiosis.’ 
In the historical order of their arrival these four 
sections are : — 

(i) The hinUozlii, as they style themselves, the 
‘ Owmers of the Country.’ They are of pure Nupe 
origin, have ' always been there ’ and know of no 
other home or origin. This group had originally 
supplied the village chief, the zMtsu, ' towm-king,’ 
and the title is still taken by the head of the 
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group although it has no longer political signifi- 
cance. They can trace their chief's genealogies 
hack eight generations ; they appear to have 
lived in the place already at the time of the Etsu 
(king) Zhiberi of jSTupe, who died about 1707 and 
ended his days in Kutigi where he lies buried. 

(ii) The ndacezhi, hunters. They, too, are 
pure, aboriginal Nupe. But they have come 
from another village across the hills and have 
found the first group already in the place. The 
date of their arrival can be derived from their list 


economic supremacy over the other sections and 
were recognized as the official rulers of Kutigi 
and the neighbouring villages by the successor of 
Mdazun, Etsu Majiya of Nupe. 

(iv) The Konii, or ‘ Prisoners of War/ freed 
slaves of Yoruba origin, completely Nupe-ized 
to-day, who have been brought into the country 
by the Ful kings of Nupe with the idea of intro- 
ducing into Nupe the Yoruba art of weavhig and 
indigo dyeing. 

In present-day Kutigi the numerical distribu- 



Fig. L sketch map of kt 

of ancestors — a list which is solemnly recited at 
their sacred ceremonies — which goes back seven 
generations. 

(hi) The Benu. This is a tribal name and 
refers to a group of alien origin, men from 
Kukawa in Bornu {Benii is the Nupe corruption 
of ‘ Bornu ’) who arrived in Nupe country dtiring 
the reign of Etsu Maazun, about 1800. They 
were Mohammedans already when they came, 
and they have kept written records of their 
history. They came as wealthy traders, with 
hordes and cattle, and soon gained political and 

[ 8 


UGI, A TYPIGAU NUPE TOWN. 

tion is approximately this : 1600, hinU 

sozhi — 1:00, ndacezhi — 60, Kon'd — 50. (There are 
also other groups which do not interest us here, 
recent immigrants and strangers amounting to 
approx. 300). Of the 22 walled compounds, or 
wards {efu), of which Kutigi town, in typical 
fashion-, consists, the Benu occupy 15, the 
hintsozU 5, and the ndacezhi and Kowd each 1. 
As can be seen on the sketch-map (Fig. 1) locality 
and tribal section, living place and migrational 
stratum, coincide. But between the separate 
localities and migrational strata there exists 
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to-day close co-operation, stretching the bonds 
of contact and common interest which are the 
fruits of a far-reaching readjustment. It must 
suffice here to say that this readjustment is least 
specific in the field of economic and political 
organization : economic readjustment remains 
entirely within the scope of normal co-operation 
and exchange of productive technics ; the 
political development, on the other hand, has 
led to a somewhat ambiguous situation : the 
Benii have made themselves the ruler class of 
this fourfold community and have assumed all 
the official prerogatives implied in, this position — 
with two significant exceptions : the head of the 
hintsoihi still takes (or used to take till very 
recently) the original chief's title zhUsu ; and 
land is owned independently by the different 
sections. The ^ bonds of contact and common 
‘ interest ’ gain the significance of a specific and 
new social factor in the sphere of religion and 
kinship organization. 

, Religion, — The Ben4, to begin with, although 
professing Islam, have brought to Nupe one of 
their old pagan cults which, with a slight veneer 
of Mohammedanism, has grown to a cult of para- 
mount importance in the whole district, the gani. 
This is not the place to go into a detailed descrip- 
tion. Two facts are important for our present 
problem. First, with respect to the ritual itself : 
the gani has adopted many features from the 
most important religious rite which the aboriginal 
community possessed, the gunnu ; ^ it has 
adopted, above all, its character of an annual 
ceremony of initiation and adoption into man- 
hood, Second, as regards the personnel : the 
congregation of the gani comprises the whole 
population of Kutigi ; it is based on the typical 
Nupe organization of age grades and embraces 
the B/ge grade groups from every section. There 
is a definite prerogative held by the Bemc with 
respect to the secret, esoteric part of the ceremony 
and certain important ritual activities. But the 
gani remains a ceremony edo kin kpata, performed 
‘ for the country as a whole.’ The kinUdzhi still 
perform their gunnu though no longer as an 
annual cult : it is performed in the case of 
epidemics, in the case of drought or a failure of 
the crops, in short whenever misfortune befalls 
the community. Th6 esoteric part of the gunnu 
and the ceremonial activities as such are again 
the prerogative of the section which originally 


‘ owned ' (as the Nupe would say) the cult ; but 
the initiative for the performance may also come 
from the Benu chief, the zonuwa as he is called 
(by a Bornu title), whose permission would in 
any case be necessary. Approached by the 
elders who would point out the necessity for 
performing the gunnii, he may delegate as it were 
the kintsdzhi to perform the ceremony for the 
common benefit. The hunters also possess a 
ritual of their own which is turned into an 
institution for the common "weal ; the zhikinia^ a 
sacrifice associated with the ancestors, and 
believed to help against illness and barrenness. 
Everybody in the village, irrespective of the 
section, turns to the ndacezhi wffien he is need of 
their special magic. At certain occasions the 
performance of the zhikinta becomes even com- 
pulsory : it must be performed at the appoint- 
ment of a new zonuwa and sheshi^ a new Ben't 
chief and his second-in-command, to secure 
health and progeny for the rulers of the com- 
munity, aliens though they are, in the fashion of 
aboriginal magical practice. The Konu^ finally, 
still possess and perforin the original cult of 
their Yoruba ancestors, the Yoruba egungun^ 
which the Nupe call gugu. It is a masked dance 
of a kind .unknown in Nupe proper, and some of 
its songs are in Yoruba, although the language is 
unintelligible to the Konii to-day. The g^gu is 
performed at the funerals of important members 
(male or female) of their group. But at such 
occasions the whole village forms the audience : 
for the gugu has become a general feast, an 
exciting and (to the Nupe) intriguing and amusing 
masquerade which they all love to see. The 
Kon^ perform the giign also on one specific 
occasion in which the interest of the whole com- 
munity converges, namely, at the feast which 
accompanies the appointment of a new Benit, 
chief. Such is the contribution of this section, 
half religious, half aesthetic, to the commmiity 
among which they live. 

Kinahi'p organization, — A few words first on 
the general kinship system of the Nupe. Its 
nucleus is the large family group or ‘ extended 
^family,’ i.e., a patrilocal family group in which 
the married sons and brothers stay on in the same 
household, emi, under one family head — as a rule 
the eldest living male member of the elder 
generation. With the growth of the family, 
members may leave the too crowded household 
and build themselves a house nearby; the emi 


See lay article on the gunnu in forthcoming 
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^ house/ grows into the efu, ‘ ward.’ In the marriages are recognized everybody to be as 
course of time relationships like this become more good and as desirable as the yawd dengi, the 
and more involved and inconspicuous : people marriage of relations, and some of my informants 
know of their relationship but are unable to trace even maintained that the comparative frequency 
it to a concrete ancestor within the last two or of the latter w^as due entirely to the present-day 
three generations — and beyond this there is, as a economic stress and the attraction of the lov' 
rule, no recollection. The Nupe have no special bride-price which distinguishes relation-marriage 
name for the two kin groups corresponding to in Nupe. How far these statements correspond 
‘ house ’ or efu, except the most general term to the actual situation will become clear from the 
dengi, 'relationship,’ And its application goes even attached chart which summarizes marriage con- 
beyond this : in the Nupe village all efu are, as nexions in Kutigi for the last three generations : — 
a rule, again supposed to be related, only more 
distantly and loosely still, i.e., they are taken to 
represent the final result of the development 
from what has been, originally, one family (the 
family of the fomider of the village), in all its 
subsequent ramifications. If the c/tt-members 
can trace their descent only two or three genera- 
tions back, village tradition would be able to 
enumerate eight to ten generations of chiefs, 
back to the first chief, who was founder of the 
village and ancestor of the present community in 
one. The whole village 'is thus dengi, 'related,’ 
in a wider — but also slightly different sense ; the 
extended family is, in principle, a bilateral unit, 
i.e., certain rights and duties fall to an individual f.e, marriages into sections in other neigh- 

by virtue both of his patrilineal and matrilineal bouring villages, 

descent. Eut as in our own family, the patrilineal N.B.— The figures under Hemi and kintsdzU refer only to 

link preponderates in social relevance in the Nupe section so as to keep some proportion 

family. In the .wider and widest dengi, however, compare groups, 

the element of patrilocal residence gains over- We do not find in the chart a complete and 
weight over all other factors, and descent only uniform balance between endogamous and inter- 
in the father’s Une is acknowledged, i.e,, the group sectional marriage. What we find is rather the 
becomes a unilateral, patrilineal unit. indication of a development, or a tendency, 

Evidently this distinction between bilateral towards inter-sectional marriage, in one word : 
family group and unilateral dengi can be signifi- tow^ards ' exogamy ’ (ignoring here the negative, 
cant only where marriage is not endogamous. inhibition aspect of exogamy). Marriage con- 
Here precisely lies the essential difference between nexions, then, complete the picture of ' sym- 
the general kinship system of the Nupe and its ' biotic ’ reciprocity and mutual adjustment ; to 
special development in our fourfold community, the ' division of labour ’ in the sphere of religious 
In Kutigi the emi (house) and efu (ward) corres- activity appears to correspond, in the sphere of 
pond to the general pattern of relationship just kinship, the tendency to exogamy, 
described. But the 'sections/ even the small But let me summarize : we found four originally 
one-efu sections of KonH and ndacezhi, represent independent and culturally distinct groups which 
that loose, ramified, fictitious (unilateral) kin group W'-ere forced into a ‘ symbiotic ’ union by external 
which in other places comprises the population historical circumstances ; from independent units 
of the entire village. Now the Nupe village is they developed into sections and parts of a 
(in theory at least) an endogamous unit : mar- ' commonwealth,’ from distinct groups into 
riage links rarely stretch beyond the village socially differentiated sub-divisions. Each sec- 
boundaries and its branch or daughter' settle- tion, bound together in itself by common descent, 
ments. The Kutigi sections, however, are not, the property of common land and the possesMon 
not even in theory, endogamous : intersectional of a common religious cult, is at the same time 
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bound to the ' commonwealth ’ by the specific share 
which it assumed in the pursuit of the common 
interest, by the bonds of marriage relations and 
the spiritual dependence on the other section’s 
magical endowment, and finally, by factors of 
political and economic co-operation. Member- 
ship, of the section, with all its rights and obliga- 
tions, goes with birth in a certain locality, and is 
ruled by patrilineal affiliation. 

There remains the problem of terminology, in 
other words, the problem of placing this symbiotic 
sectional structure in the framework of famihar, 
established categories of primitive social organi- 
zation. The preceding summary has established, 
I think, the essential correspondence between the 
group which we termed ‘ section ’ and the 
principle of clanship — more exactly, one type^of 
clanship. Our ‘ section ’ conforms to clanship 
with respect to the general structural (‘ morpho- 
^ logical ’ — Lowie) principle of clanship, t.e., mth 
respect to the system of relationship dejSning 
membership of the group. It also corresponds to 
clanship ' functionally ’ (in the sense of Lowie 
and Malinowski), Le., with respect to the specific 
activities which the so-and-so constituted group 
involves : activities which express inter-depend- 
ence and reciprocity with other, similar sections, 
in the framework of a larger, embracing group- 
unit.^ One word, quasi in brackets, on Exogamy, 
to many the criterion of clanship. Exogamy, as 
far as I can see, cannot be part of the general 
formal structure of clanship. Rather, it is one 
of the possible social expressions (not the only 
one) of the reciprocity and interdependence which 
links clan with clan, section with section. In our 
example exogamous relations were much less 
fully developed than, for example, interdepend- 
ence in the sphere of religion and ritual,^ But 
to return to our point : the ‘ section ’ which we 

® There is, so to speak, no sense in speaking of clan in 
the singular; the clan, ' unlike the family, is always part 
‘ of a larger system, never a self-contained unit. The 
‘ full functional reality of clanship is only achieved by 
^ the integration of the clans as correlated units into a 
‘ larger tribal whole.’ {B. Malinowski, in * The Hew 
* Generation,’ ed. by Calvarton and Schmalhausen, 
1930, p. 165.) 

* Actually, they are not likely to develop further, i.e., 
more systematically, chiefly because of the so vei’y 
unequal size of the sections. The unequal ‘ chance ’ for 
exogamous development came out quite clearly in our 
chart, in the ratio between endogamous marriages and 
the totals which shows that the proportion of endogamous 
marriages decreases with the size of the section. 
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described, compared with the general concept of 
clanship, contains one additional, as it were, 
new element : the very element of symbiosis. 
Evidently, clanship is one possible social solution 
for the cultural problem of symbiosis — whether 
or not it is the only one I cannot say at present . 
Or, to turn the argument round, social symbiosis 
represents one possible origin of clanship. How 
important and widespread a one, I can again not 
attempt to discuss here.^ 

But then, social symbiosis itself represents only 
one possible social development, one possible 
cultural solution of a very general social problem, 
namely, the problem of how a social modus 
vivavdi, a social equilibrium, could be achieved 
betW'Cen diverse cultural groups which by external 
circumstances are forced into a common life. 
This last point disposes, I think, of the question 
to w^hich I referred in the beginning, whether or 
not it w'^as necessary to introduce the new term 
symbiosis. Social symbiosis defines a specific 
social constellation, different from mere co-operar 
tion — ^the loosest and most restricted method of 
balancing diverse cultural interests — and different 
too, from complete fusion — a .cultural ‘ solution ’ 
which obliterates the identity of the component 
cultures or, more frequently, transforms the 
original cultural groups into (ruling or ruled) 
social classes or strata. Biology defines symbiosis 
as the ' association of two types of living things 
‘ . mutually beneficial to each other ’ in which 

* neither part can exist without the other.’® 
Replace ' living things ’ by cultural group, and 
understand ‘ existence ’ as cultural, continued 
cultural, existence, and you have the character- 
istics of social symbiosis. The borderline between 
the three ‘ cultural solutions ' may often be 
fluid ; economic co-operation may grow into 
symbiosis among the fishing- and farming- 
communities of Melanesia) , and the ‘ idea ’ of 
symbiosis may remain visible in political fusion 
{e.g,, in the federal state). Also, social symbiosis 
has its limitations : in our own example it may 
be but a transitory solution,’ unfit to cope with 
certain general social developments (unpropor- 
tionate growth of one section, the influence of 


® There may be many more such cases. Lowie states 
once that ‘ we may with great likelihood assume ’ that 
in many cases ‘ sibs,’ viz., ‘ exogamous organizations 
' evolved by fusion of originally distinct bodies ’ (Primi- 
tive Society, p. 129). 

® Charles Singer: A Short History of Biolofjy, p. 322. 
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new religious beliefs, i,e., Moliauimedanism, 
economic changes, etc.). . Limitations such, as 
these have also determined the fate of social 
symbiosis as a cultural solution of related 
problems in our own civilization. 

But our example demonstrates, I believe, 
unmistakeably where the difference between the 
three ‘ cultural solutions ’ lies. It is no accident 

TWO BRONZE AGE CAIRNS NEAR BRIDGEND, GLAMORGAN* By Sir Cyril Fox, Director, 
National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, Illustrated. 

0 C The Army Council kindly gave per- southern margin. > With one of these was a large 
00 mission to the National Museum of and highly decorated urn of overhanging-rim 
Wales to examine any antiquities in the area type, the burial being at least a generation later 
of land east of Bridgend, Glamorgan, recently than that of the occupants of the primarj^ cist, 

purchased for development by the War De]3art- Dr. F. J. North notes that coal was present in 

ment under the 1936 Defence Scheme. Two this cremation, being the first record of its use 
unrecorded mounds near the village of Coity as transported fuel in Wales, 
were noted by the surveyors of His Majesty’s In the neighbourhood of these burials, and 
Office of Works. These have both been examined associated with them, were , several pits filled 

during the year, on behalf of the Museum. with stones or earth and covered with large 

Simondston Cairn is situated on a saddle slabs of red Triassic conglomerate. These pits 
on the north side of Brackla Hill. The site presumably served a ritual purpose, 
is 190 ft. above O.D. and is on Lias limestone. Bond Cairn, the second of the two mounds, 
The mound was hardly perceptible on the ground ; about half-a-mile from Simondston, is on a low 
it was found to cover the scanty remains of a knoll of Lias limestone 125 ft. above O.D. (fig. 1). 
cairn 43 . ft. fii diameter, vith a central cist. Its structure, and the ritual acts for which 
This cist contained two nrns of enlarged food- evidence was revealed by excavation were alike 
vessel type and three associated objects. Near remarkable. 

the first urn, which contained the burnt bones Near the centre of the mound was a (dediea- 
of an adult, was a flake-knife of flint chipped tory?) pit dug into the rock, containing thb 
into an ogee outline, resembling bronze blades scattered burnt bones 6f a child. ■ Beside this, in 
of Snowshill t3rpe. the centre of the mound, on ground level, was an 

Near the second urn which held the burnt overhanging-rim um of about 1300 B.c., contain- ; 
bones of an adult and a child were a flint fabri- ing the burnt bones of an adult. A heap 
cator and a natural cup — part of a nodule of of stones covered this, the principal, burial, 
pyrites from the chalk. It would appear that A basin with projection, phallic in plan, and 
we have here symbolic articles suited for a man, lined with charcoal, fronted the urn. Over the 
a woman, and a child respectively. The date stone-heap a turf stack was raised, vertical-sided, 
of the primary burials should be about 1500 b.c. Around the stack a . cairn ring was constructed 
One stone of the wall of the cist, that next to with an inner wall-face and outer kerb, making 
the man’s ( ?, ) interment was a cup-marked the diameter of the monument about 60 ft. 
stone, pecked and roughly shaped ; it is the There v^as no entrance to the cairn ring. When 
first found in South Wales which can be definitely this was completed, charcoal was scattered oyer . 
dated. the floor of the circular interspace between 

Earthfast stones carefully set at an angle cairn ring and turf stack, and trodden hard in 
of 45® to resist the outward pressure of the cairn some ceremonial movement of men. 
mass were spaced out on tfie lower side of the Thereafter the inner wall face of the cairn ring . 
cairn. Such ‘^thrust blocks’ have not, it is was broken at one point, and a pit was dug and ; 
thought, hitherto been recorded. filled with vegetation, being thereafter covered' . 

Subsequently the cairn was used as a cemetery, with a pile of stones which linked the cairn, ririg r : 
"five cremation burials being inserted on the with the turf stack. Grains and seeds were ; ■■ 
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that the mutual adjustment and inter-dependence 
crystallized most fully in kinship structure and 
religion. For kinship organization regulates repro- 
duction and physical continuity of the group ; and 
religion organizes spiritual continuity and form- 
ulates, above all, the principle of necessity (though 
only a ' subjective,’ psychological necessity) 
inherent in symbiotic inter- dependence. 
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found in the vegetable matter in the pit, which 
Professor John Percival reports as wheat (prob- 
ably Triticum vulgare), barley, and cheat or chess, 
a weed of cultivation. This is believed to be the 
first scientific record of Bronze Age food grains 
in Southern Britain. 

The significance of the ritual practices disclosed, 
requires careful consideration. 
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certainly to be sought in Devon, where structures 
of composite character, stone rings and turf, have 
been recorded from time to time by the Devon 
Archseologi cal Association ; examples onHameldon 
Down, Dartmoor and at Parracomhe, Exmoor, 
may be cited. There is, then, reason to believe 
that Pond Cairn (and the secondary deposits at 
Simondston) represent an intrusion of the south- 



Fig. I. POND’OAIRN, COITV, GI.AM0RGAN, PROM THE WEST, 

. The figux'e is standing on the site of the dedicatory (?) pit, and between two unexcavated portions of the turf 
. stack; the pit ■"••^ntniT'.’ni grains is behind him. The inner wall of the Cairn Ring is visible to the left 

of the turf 'stac'^, is a long steeteh of the outer kerb of the Ring in the foreground. The stones of the 

cairn adjacent to the kerb have been removed by stone robbers. Coity Castle and village are on the skyline. 

Photo : National Museum of Wales. Eeproduced also in * The Times,' 1st April, 19SS. 


Some 1500; yeaxs after the completion of these 
ceremonies, the cairn was occupied by Roman- 
British- squatter^ who Jeft wheat and barley by 
the side of their fires, in, a situation which enabled 
the contours of the structure at this intermediate 
stage of its degradation to be determined. 

While Simondston Cairn represents a normal 
Brohze Age highland type, Pond Cairn is dis- 
tinetly unusual. Its proximate origin is almost 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

The Anthropology of Prehistoric Cyprus, An Ac- 
ny count of Neolithic and Bronze Age Skulls 
0 / including the results of an Expedition to the 
Eastern Mediterranean in the Winter 1937-1938, 

Sumynary of a Ooynmunicaiion presented by 

[ 9 


western folk, early in the Middle Bronze Age, 
across the Severn Sea into the Glamorgan sea 
plain. 

Ahotit half the cost of these excavations which 
will be published in &xienso in due course, was 
defrayed by His Majesty’s Office of Works, and 
much assistance was given by their surveyors. 
The Secretary of State for War has presented 
the finds to the National Museum of Wales. 


INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

Mr. M. M. Eix and Pr. L. H. Dudley Buxton^ 
14 June, 1938. 

Account of an anthropometrieal expedition to the 
Eastern Mediterranean in the winter of 1937-8, 
including the measurement of skulls in Cyprus, 

■ ] , 
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Athens and Crete, followed by a detailed descrip- 
tion of jorehistorie crania from Cyprus, where 
recent excavations have brought to light skulls of 
a period considerably earlier than any previously 
examined. These skulls date from the Neolithic 
period and are of special interest as showing 
artificial cranial deformation, a condition which 
liad not previously been observed before the end of 
the Bronze Age. In addition to deformed skulls 
there are now available about 100 undeformed 
skulls belonging to various subdivisions of the 
Bronze Age. The authors will attempt to show the 
ethnological relations of the Cypriots of this period 
to the other inliabitants of the Mediterranean. It 
seems probable that here, as elsewhere, the earliest 
peoples belonged to the so-called Mediterranean 
race but that at an early period there was a series 
of invaders of Ai-menoid stock. It is interesting to 
note that, as in Cyprus to-day, even at an early 
period there were considerable local differences in 
the jDhysical characters of the people, no doubt 
owing to the comparatively isolated communities 
in which the people lived, combined with a small 
population. 

Committee on Applied Anthropology. Beport of 
QQ discussion on Indirect Rule in Northern 
00 Rhodesia. 29 A2oril, 1938. 

Sir Alan Pirn, K.CJ.E., opened a discussion 
on problems connected with Indirect Rule in 
Northern Rhodesia by describing a number of 
circumstances which in that territory militate 
against the effective working of the system. Some 
of the largest native tribal units are divided by 
frontiers, and r di:'- a Paramount who lives 
across the ■ ' . v. M ; smaller \mits are too 
small to be recognized separately for purposes of 
modern government. In some areas, natives who 
have adopte d p’ AA" .r ’i taken up land without 
regard for Except in Barotse- 

land, the traditional rights of the chiefs to labour 
and tribute have been abolished without compensa- 
tion, and. the salaries which they receive do not 
enable them to pay the retainers, and to keep up 
the hospitality, on which their prestige depends. 
The councillors, who have a clearly defined place 
in the native political system in many tribes, are 
not officially recognized in the constitution of native 
authorities, and so do not receive payment from 
Government. Native treasuries have recently been 
instituted, but their resources are very inadequate. 
In Barotseland, owing to the special agreements 
made with the British South Africa Company, 
the Paramount has always received considerable 
revenues, which are now paid into a tribal treasury ; 
expenditure however has been concentrated on the 
capital, and the subject tribes derive little return 
from the taxes which they pay. 

Sir Alan suggested four problems calling for 
anthropological study, ( 1) In what way can Indirect 
Kule best be made to subserve the ideals of native 
development set before them .by modern govern- 
ments ? (2) How can the generally accepted body 

of native law be brought into line with the rapid 
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changes in native custom that arc taking place 
with present-day economic developments ? (3) Is 

there any way in which the principle of Indirect 
Rule can be applied to the mixed populations which 
are growing up in the industrial areas? (4) Could 
a system of land-tenure be devised, suitable to 
areas which might be added to native reserves, 
subject to provisions that the occupants must 
adopt efficient methods of cultivation? 

Appeal for Funds. 

nn All Fellows of the Royal Anthropological 
Ou Institute will have received a copy of the 
appeal for funds to maintain and, if possible, 
increase the work of the Institute, which has 
been cramped for lack of money for some years 
past. 

The appeal is for two objects, income and capital. 
Although it is hoped that the running expenses 
will be less in the new premises than in the old, 
since part of the house has been let off to tenants, 
the income is not sufficient for the Institute’s work, 
and it is earnestly hoped that a large proportion of 
Fellows will voluntarily increase their subscription 
by at least a guinea yearly imtil the number of 
Fellows has increased and therewith the income 
from subscriptions. 

If extra subscriptions are promised for seven 
years under Deed of Covenant, income tax already 
paid by subscribers, can be recovered on these 
payments, so that if the total of such subscriptions 
amounts for example to £200, another £70 will be 
received by the Institute without cost to the sub- 
scribers. This freedom from income tax on such 
subscription is one of the concessions that the 
Government gives to British scientific research, and 
it is hoped that many Fellows will enable the 
Institute to take advantage of it.. 

The other apj)eal is for a Capital Fund. The costs 
of removal and the purchase of the lease of the new 
premises have been defrayed out of reserves ac- 
cumulated for those purposes. A sum of £3,500 is 
needed to replace those reserves and it is hoped to 
raise it by subscriptions and legacies. A cheque 
for £100 received now and invested will increase to' 
about £140 by the date of the expiry of the present 
lease. If payment is made over a period of seven 
years or more, under Deed of Covenant, as in the 
ease of the voluntarily increased subscriptions, in- 
come tax can be j*ecovered on these payments also, 
so that £70 paid in seven instalments will benefit the 
Institute by about £96, at the present rate of income 
tax, without cost to the subscribers. These contri- 
butions will be taken into account in reducing 
sur-tax returns. 

It is earnestly hoped that all Fellows and others 
interested in anthropology, will send some subscrip- 
tion, however small, to help the valuable scientific 
work that has been carried on for so many years 
by the Institute. A copy of the Appeal, Banker’s 
Order, and Deed of Covenant may be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed, at 21 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.l. 
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The Hilton-Simpson Bequest. 

Qfl The Institute is greatly indebted to Mrs. 
mU Hilt.on-Simpson, widow of Captain Melville 
Hilton- Simpson, for the gift of some 60 books 
on the ■ ehseology, and etlmography 

of Fren \ \ , presented to the Library 

in the name of her husband. The value of the 
bequest is much enhanced by the fact that these 
books represent the working library of a well-known 
held ethnologist who had personally visited and 
worked amongst the peoples so exhaustively described 
in these volumes. Of particular intei'est are — 
Professor Stephane Gsell’s Histoire ancimne de 
VAfrique du Nord^ published in six volumes in 1921- 
1927, Hanoteau and Letourneux’ authoritative 
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La Kab^lie etles coiitn}}ie.s Kabi/les, Emile Masqueray's 
Formation des Cites chez les po-pidations sedeniaires de 
VAlgerie, Mercier's exhaustive Histoire de VAjriqne 
Septenirionale^ Moulieras’ Le Maroc Inconmi, 
Duveyrier's classic Les Tounreg du Nord, and 
Edmond Doiitte’s well-known and much quoted 
En Tribu and Magie et Religion dans VAfriqtie 
du Nord, 

A special book-label, inscribed with the name of 
Captain Hilton- Simpson has been printed and 
inserted in each volume, and all the books have been 
catalogued and incorporated in the library, where 
they will form a welcome addition to the North 
African section, and a permanent record of the 
name and work of the generous donor. L. P, G. 


OBITUARY. 


Melville William Hilton-Simpson : 1881 — 17th 

QJ March, 1938. 

3 1 The death of Mr. Melville Hilton-vSimpson 
will be deplored, not only by professional anthro- 
pologists, but also by those many undergraduates who 
had been accustomed tq seek his advice on ethnology, 
geography, and the art of steering an eight- oared boat, 

Mr. Hilton-Simpson, who came up to Exeter 
College, Oxford, in 1900, from Wellington, began 
to travel in the Sahara in 1903. On his next 
journey' to Africa he visited the Kasai region of the 
Congo with Mr. Emil Torday. The expedition 
suffered many hardships, which put a great strain 
on Hilton-Simpson’s never very strong physique. 
They brought back important collections among 
which the wood carvings of the Bushongo now 
in the British Museum deserve especial mention. 
The results will be found in the official publication, 
and in a more popular book The Land and Peoples 
of the Kasai. 

In 1912 Hilton-Simpson who in the previous year 
had married Helen Dorothy, daughter of Mr. 
Malcolm Douglas Mackenzie (late Bombay Civil 
Service) returned wdth his wife to North Africa. 
His studies of the Shawia Arabs were only inter- 
rupted by the war-years, during which he served 
in the Boyal Army Service Coips, and enlivened 
unpleasant times on the Western Front by (explaining 
how much worse it was on the Congo. 

The Hilton- Simpsons formed the ideal anthrop- 
ological expedition. She played the native game 
of hockey with the ladies with a skill which they 


could not equal, and learned all about them, while 
he studied the arts and crafts of the men. The 
Pitt-Rivers Museum owes much to his skill in 
collecting. Special mention muvst he made of the 
siirgical instruments and of the methods of irrigation 
associated with the clepsydra. In co-operation 
with Mr. J. A. Haeseler, films were taken illustrating 
the life and industries of the people. His researches 
were recorded in Amoynj the Hill-Folk of Algeria., 
Arab Medicine and Surgery, and papers in the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
in these columns, and elsewffiere. 

He received the Rivers Medal in 1932, and was 
a B.Sc. of Oxford. In addition to his formal -work, 
Hilton-Simpson, both during the time he was living 
in Oxford and later during regular visits, contributed 
considerably especially in informal gatherings to the 
success of the vSehool of Anthropology in Oxford, 
particularly in its early days, although he never 
held a formal teaching-post; the present writer 
will always remember with gratitude, learning so 
much about the actual details of the life of African 
p(^oplos, which would have been difficult if not 
impossible to have obtained from books or formal 
lectures. 

Hilton -Simpson w^as in addition to his other 
accomplishments an excellent shot, and a variety 
of ‘Kaffir Ox’ is named after him. He was a 
Ghevalier of the Legion of Hotiour, corresponding 
member of the Royal Belgian Geographical Society 
and F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., as well as a Fellow of our 
Institute. L^ H. D. B. 


REVIEWS. 


Anthropology ; An Introduction to Primitive 
Culture. By Alexander Ooldenweiser. Londoit: 
H/ Barrap, 1937. 550 pp., 32 plates, 80 line illus- 
trations. Price 18a% net. 

Professor Goldenweiser warns us that this book is not 
merely a revised edition of his classic Early Civilization, 
and the reviewer can testify that this is indeed a new- 
work, though it embodies matcrinl nnd nrerunnents ffom 
the previous book. It will h-v as 


useful a students’ textbook as its predecessor. If it 
tends to be prolix, it never becomes dull. Professor 
Goldenweiser, indeed, marshals and manoeuvres a 
tremendous range of material with the skill of a. born 
expositor. Throughout he remains eclectic and judicious, 
and when he expresses criticism, he does so without 
acrimony. He succeeds, therefore, in maintaining a 
reasonable balance between the various points of view 
current in contemporary antliropology. If in bis dis- 
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oussion of some of the more abstract problems of an> 
thropology, such as that of the relation of the individual 
to society in ritual or economics, or the nature of 
invention, or the mana concept, he slips into vague 
aphorisms and perhaps disputable generalizations, this 
is more the fault of the unsatisfactory state of our 
knowledge than of his standpoint and method. 

The book covers most of the topics which would he 
dealt witli in an introductory course on anthropology. 
There is an excellent introductory section on Physical 

Pace, followed by sections on 

■ I Art, Magic and Keligion, Society and 

Polities, and a hnal genera) section dealing with such 
questions as the relation of culture to environment, 
diffusion and evolution. , The descriptive material is 
aptly chosen, and many illuminating examples from our 
own culture help the student to realize the essential 
^ psychic unity ’ — as tJie writer calls it — of mankind. 
Inevitably, in a book of this kind, some chaptei's give 
the impression of being rather loosely related to the 
rest, and others of being over-casual (e.y., Ch. 26, “ The 
‘‘ White Man's Burden "). In the reviewer’s opinion 
the oxitstanding chapters are those dealing with the 
problem of diffusion. A more lucid and judicious dis- 
cussion of this vexed issue could hardly be found. M, F. 


The Tongues of Men. By J. B. Birth. London, 1937. 
A A ^ Price. *2$. net. 

03 The origin of speech remains a mystery. It is 
not even as if them were a hierarchy of languages 
so that we could glimpse successive stages. Both' the 
oldest recorded language and the language of the most 
primitive tribe to-day are in an advanced stage: just as 

finely urh^ ''^^truments of expression as our own. 

If a ; !<. cannot express what we express, it 

is because its vocabulary has not had to keep pace with 
our civilization, not because its form and structure are 
less adequate. It is a mistake ba,sed on mere unfami- 
liarity to imagine that a rational and abstract language, 
because it happens to be our own, is in any way superior 
to a mystical and concrete one. . The colonial adminis- 
trator, wresting unaided with the language of some 
obscure race, may find it hard to believe this, but it is the 
•opinion of men who have devoted a lifetime to the subject. 

Such is part of Mr. FirtVs theme, but only a part. 
He points out, as other’s have pointed out, that speech 
derives from something deeper than the intellect, and 
the one purpose for which it usually is not used is to 
express our thoughts. He traces the history of language 
studies from the time of Plato and Panini to the day 
when the discovery of Sanskrit set the philologists on the 
throne they are only now abdicating. He shows the 
part the Catholic and subsequently the Protestant 
Churches have played in field studies. And he gives a 
sympathetic analysis of the artificial languages which 
tlxeir inventors, from Cave 'Beck in 1657 onwards, have 
intended for universal use, adding however 


■World languages are made not by amateur grammarians bu 
by world powers. The Roman Empire made Latin, the 
BVitish Empire English. The Church of Rome maintained 
and extended Latin and the power of the Koi'an or the 
English Bible to help men to a common feeling and to do great 
things cannot be overestimated. Statesmen, soldiers, sailors, 
and missionaries, men of action, men of strong feelings have 
made world languages. They are built on blood, money, 
sinews and suffering in the i)ursuit of power. 

a. E. HARVEY. 


A Herd of Red Deer : A Study in Animal Behaviour. 

By F. Fraser Darling, Ph.D., F.E.S.E. London : 
BA Milford, 1937. a? -}- ^16 pp., pis. 8, 10 figs, 
in text, 3 maps anxl 4 plans. Price 15s. 

This extremely interestiug account makes an anthrop- 
ologist wonder how far the sociality of red deer and that 
of man are governed by< the same principles. Perhaps 
the question can best be answered by quoting a few 
short passages from this book. The author points out 
that the lie of the land affects the social morphology 
'' of the herd,” and that “ free-moving animals need 
space in which to feed and breed, to rest and play. 

“ Conservatism of habit tends to restrict movement 
“ to a ijarticular area. True nomads are rare in nature,” 
Some species of mammals, like some human types, 
can live in seething masses whilst food is available,” 
but “ overcrowding results in anti-social behaviour.” 

“ The family is the basis of sociality in red deer,” 
and their social system is matriarchal,” This last 
statement at first sight seems at variance with the fact 
that in the rutting season the stag keeps and herds 
a harem; but the author explams it. 

The advantages of social habits are enumerated. 
But these are not the reasons for sociality. The ex- , 
planation is not teleological. “Sociality has its, roots 
” ::i (he pi n - iolt'girfu and psychological processes of 
“ i.ir;." ■'.Sociality may and does develop 

“ beyond the limits of reproductive expediency, but 
“ its origins are in Reproduction, and we may look 
“ in the future to research on the hormonio processes 
“ concerned to throw much light on the development 
“ and interpretation of social behaviour.” 

One interesting observation is that “ the stag com- 
“ panies frequently split into their approximate age- 
“ classes when grazing or resting, and this presumably 
“ is a social tendency.” Thi- oriTimization is also 
characteristic of some African ■;r:l>i's, bn: in drawing 
an analogy between deer- and man one must r.emember 
one very important difiterence between them, the 
seasonal activity of the reproductive organs of the ' 
former. For a part of the year a stag is “ physio - 
“ logically castrate.” 

The author rejects the behaviourist, mechanistic, 
and vitalist theories, but subscribes to ‘ organismal , 

‘ biology/ following Ritter and Russell. This leads him 
to make the remarkable statement that “ we can take 
“ it as axiomatic that an animal strives to keep itself 
“ within an ecological norm” ! CANOTNG SXJFFERN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Missing Links between Horned Cairns in Sardinia 
lll» and Ulster. 

Bg Sm,-^Archseologists have often noticed the 
general similarity between the homed cairns 
of Hlst^ and south-western Scotland and the 
Giants’ Graves of Sardinia, which seems to illustrate 
the culture^drift up the Atlantic coast in the neolitliio 
period, indicated also by other megalithio types, by 

[ 


styles of ornament, by the diffusion of certain forms 
of artefact, and so bn. The studies carried out in the 
last few years on Ulster megaliths have however em- 
phasized certain puzzling differences, and it is only 
recently that missing links have been discovered. 
One of these is the homed cairn of Corracloona (Oo’.\ 

, Leitrim), of which a description has just been published 
by Lady Dorothy Lowry-Corry (J.R. Soc. Antiq.Treland, , 
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VII, vii (1937), p. 302).^ The second is Clontygora 
(Co. Armagh), excavated in 193J under the auspices 
of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society 
and to be published in due course in their Proceedings ; 
the third is Balix (Co. Tyrone), on which no detailed 
report is available. 

The Sardinian graves (for available plans cp. 
Mackenzie, Memnon, ii (1909); id., Ausonia (1908), 
p. 18), have a semicircular forecourt bounded by ortho- 
stats or walling. From the centre of the arc there 
runs backwards a long gallery, roofed and with built 
walls, with a pair of jambs at the front end, before 
wliich stands an enormous portal-stone. The gallery 
was covered with earth, held in place by a kerb whose 
line runs parallel to that of the horns and side-walls. 

Those Ulster homed cairns, believed to be earliest in 
date, have a forecourt set slightly asymmetrically to 
the line of the chambers, and often forming more than 
a semicircle. At Browndod and Ballyalton a paving 
of stones completed the circle of the forecourt ; a 
similar feature seems to exist at Sena. The forecourt 
was bounded, at least in part, by orthostatic slabs, 
thotigh at Cullamore dry walling is well preserved 
between the uprights, and traces of it to fill chinks have 
been found elsewhere. 

The Ulster homed cairn was normc''!y r.rpronr-boH 
through a door formed by a pair of ■ r; jici.i)- 

and a lintel. Often, when the monument was abandoned, 
this door was blocked by a bank of earth. At Corracloona 
has been found a massive portal-stone, resting as it 
were on stilts', so as to allow a symbolic entrance at the 
base. This is exactly paralleled at San Gavino, while 
at Imbertighe is a similar portal-stone, only shaped 
and with a depression carved in the centre. The portal- 
stone on stilts differs essentially from the porthole- 
entrance, of which examples are known in Brittany 
and Ireland; this is associated with the gallery -grave 
without forecourt. 

The Ulster monuments are normally divided into 
three chambers by massive jambs often separated by 
sill -stones. This feature seems typically Irish ; in 
Caithness the “fl'eeted by thin slabs 

projecting fron ■, ‘V without sill-stones. 

. Corracloona, which has the most marked affinities 
with Sardinia of any monument yet discovered in Ireland, 
has apparently a single short chamber; so has Balix, 
but its side-walls converge instead of running parallel. 
We would suggest that the Irish sills and jambs are 
derived from timber-construction, in which this type 
would more readily occur. 

The side-walls of the Sardinian cairns are normally 
built up, in Ulster they are orthostatic and support a 
single row of corbels below the roof. So far, however, 
as reliable sections of the Sardinian cairns are available, 
it appears that they are often partly orthostatic, with 
several rows of superposed corbels projecting only 
slighly inwards {cp., Whatmough, Foundations of 
Roman Italy, p- 372). Coursed and orthostatic masonry 
are not mutually exclusive, and in both Sardinia and 
Ireland there are traces of both forms. 

Finally, most of the Ulster monuments whose kerbs 
have been traceable have had formless cairns, large in 
proportion to the area of the chambers. At Clontygora 
however it was found that the line of the kerb ran 
rofieblv pnrnIVl to that of the forecourt and chambers, 
n’lic rionr.al formless type of cairn was perhaps taken 
over f?-(>rri i 'no l'.ngli.di long barrows. 

19": k< demonstrate the affinity between 

' 1 -This cairn is not in Ulster but a mile or two over the 
hordci? iii Connaught. For convenience homed cairns 
are referred to as in Ulster, where lie the great majority. 


the Sardinian and the Ulster monuments. Corracloona 
is at present isolated. It has no parallels to the east, 
where is the home-land of Ulster homed cairns, and 
its builders may have strayed in from the west. Perhaps 
when Connaught is more carefully explored, Corracloona 
will be found to belong to a separate group centering 
near Sligo or farther south. Clontygora lies close to 
CarlingforH T.rr.isrh. v.“hich has been iDostulated as one 
of the - of the builders of homed cairns; 

it may thus be among their earliest constructions. Balix 
is at present unaccounted for. It is not far from the 
mouth of the Foyle, and it lies on the edge of an area 
which has yielde-'l -'r-y types of megalithic 

monument, built i.; c. ntruders, who had 

little appreeiatio- ' J architecture. At 

present however - . • < ifficiently advanced 

to dogmatise on the pi'ehistory of Co. I)errJ^ 

P. RICHARDSON : O. DAVIES. 

Glass in Modern Egypt. 

II H Sir, — Native-made glass in Egypt is, according 
Hh to the latest information, a ‘ bygone,’ but in the . 

early part of this century one or two small 
kilns were still working in miserable huts outside 
what remains of the old walls on the northern side of 
Cairo. Only broken fragments of bottles, etc., were 
used, melted together in a circular furnace lying low 
on the ground. 'Diis furnace had a number of openings 
round it at each of which an operator worked in the 
ancient way, squatting on the floor. Only small 
bottles were then made, such as tourists used to call 
‘ tear bottles ’ but in fact used for cheap perfumes ; 
the metal was very inferior and full of air-bubbles; 
it was usually of a pale blue or a greenish yellow tint. 
Till the beginning of the century, glass bangles of the 
kind commonly worn by peasant women were also made, 
but Bohemia had become commercially aware of the 
custom and driven off the native product with a much 
superior one. 

When I was at Keneh one summer about forty years 
ago I found a pedlar from Arabia selling glass bangles 
which were scarcely distinguishable from those of 
ancient Egypt, They were made of thick opaque canes 
of different colours laid unevenly on one another, with 
‘ eyes ’ scattered on the surface and sometimes with an 
edging composed of two thin canes of different colours 
twisted to form a fairly even two-coloured spiral. Many 
examples were to be found in the Cairo bazaars, often sold 
as antique. The pedlar told me that he came from 
Sana’a (Yemen) where the glass was worked by Jews; 
he came to Keneh by way of Koseir and the Red Sea, 
a route which was formerly much used and by which 
were brought the old Persian rugs that once were sold 
in the Keneh market. But the railway reached the 
place soon after and that trade has long died out; 
the pedlar was the last, or nearly so, of his tribe, for I 
never heard of emother though I used lo rnonirios. 

G. D. MOIlNlil.OW KK. 

Superstition and Fact. {Cj. Man, 1938, 64.) 

II •. Sir, — Because nothing of medicinal value is to 
B7 be found in the well of Llancarfen, whose w^aters 
are reputed to be a cure for erysipelas. Lord 
Raglan protests (Man 1938, 64) that this belief can have 
no foqnaation in fact. 

That wise old physician, Sir Samuel Wilks, used to 
impress upon me that “ Science did not begin till man- 
“ kind began to learn that post hoc is not necessarily 
propter hoc and would add, with a smile, ‘"Many 
** people haven’t learnt that yet,” 

The w'aters of Lourdes have I believe no medicinal 
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value. That persons afflicted with certain types of 
disease have recovered completely or partially, after 
bathing in them, seems fairly certain. From this, it 
has been argued that they cure all diseases. We hear 
of a few successes, and not of the very many failures. 
And the successes may not all be ‘ propters ’ but only 
‘ post-hockersf 

One joofit hoc carries conviction, even among educated 
people to-day : c.r/,, an old friend of mine was certain 
that peacocks’ feathers were unlucky, and would not 
have one in the house. I chaffed her about it. Where- 
upon she ^ proved ’ it thus. Gus Harris, the then 
successful producer of melodrama at Drury Lane told 
lier that after a long run of luck, he put on a new piece 
as good as any previous one. But it was a ^ frost.’ He 
was losing so heavily, that unless his luck turned he must 
close in a week. He racked his brains to think of the 
cause of failure and suddenly remembered that a friend 
in India had sent him a peacock-feather screen, which 
adorned his drawing-room. He dashed home; threw 
the screen on the fire, and that very night the piece 
began to pay ! There,” said my friend, “ that proves 

it. What more proof do you want i ” 

A good ‘ post-hocker.’ 

Primitive man, so soon as he began to sit up and take 
notice, found himself surrounded by unknown enemy 
forces — diseases, droughts, thunder and lightning, etc., 
etc. Most alarming was the fact that many of these 
enemies were invisible. In his efforts to identify and 
thwart them his guesses were, it appears, mostly 
‘post-hocs.’ Often he was absurdly mistaken. Some- 
times the guess was a shrewd one and he hit on a 
cure or a safeguard. Springs of real medicinal value 
w'ere found at a very early date. That their discoverers 
thought that some unseen Spirit effected the cure, did 
not affect the value of the spring. 

Miraculous healing power was once ascribed to mo, 
and caused me much trouble and pain. During the 
Albanian revolution in 1911- a man, unconscious and 
apparently moribund, was dragged into the makeshift 
hospital and dumped on a bed. He was shot through 
the head. The bullet entered by the side of the nose, 
just missing the eye, and came out low on the occipital 
bone, raking the base of the brain. The doctor, from 
Vienna, took his temperature, said to me “ Meningitis : 
“ He’ll be dead in an hour or two,” and told the wife she 
might stay by the bed. 

Two days later the doctor called me in to see the man, 
who was still alive, unconscious, but looking better, 
and with better temperature. The doctor expressed 
his amazement. We talked in German. After this 
the man made an astonishing recovery. H.e remem- 
bered about the fight, dragged one leg a bit, and had a 
weak arm, but was otherwise quite well. And everyone 
believed that I had cured him. His wife vowed — 
possibly correctly — that from the moment I had spoken 
words in an unknown tongue over him, he began to get 
well. Post hoc I To tell of the chronic incurables, 
congenital deformities, and other unhappy beings I was 
imploi'ed to cure would take too much space. Denials 
of my power were useless. I was adjured to ‘ have 
‘ mercy axid try,’ or they said ‘ You are too modest. We 
‘ know you can do it.’ I was as incapable of effecting a 
cure as is Lord Raglan’s spring water. But there was 
* a fact behind it.’ M. H. DURHAM. 

Fact and Superstition. (Cf, Man, 1938, 64.) 

— Lord Raglan must be trailing his coat. 
9 q If, in the last line of his letter (Man, 1938, 64) 
^ he had written ^ often ’ instead of * always/ 
his attribution of belief would have had some chance 
of being accurate ; but there would have been nothing 


to tread on. That would have been contrary to what 
I imagine is Lord Raglan’s considered policy of provo- 
catively overstating his case. He has, of course, no 
ground for supposing that I (or anyone else?) believe 
that popular superstitions always have some foundation 
in fact. , Would he himself subscribe to a statement 
that they never did ? Or that incomplete or faulty 
observation of facts never gave rise to superstition ? 
If he would not, our difference is one of degree, and 
possibly (in some measure) of terminology. 

J. H. HUTTOH. 

Hengist, Horsa, and Lord Raglan. {Cf. Man, 1938, 
M|| 57, 80). 

9jl Sib, — Lord Raglan criticizes my handling of the 
evidence for Hengist and Horsa on the ground 
that we know of Hengist only in connexion with 
“ Horsa.” Lord Raglan is 'of course wrong : it is 
precisely because we know of Hengist apart from Horsa 
(in the Genealogies, Beowulf, etc.), that w© are bound 
to treat the on© with greater respect than the other. 

Fortimately for Lord Raglan historians have always 
rejected his principle, “If the truth of half a sentence 
“ can be questioned, why should the other half be 
“ sacrosanct”: otherwise I should only have to write, 
“ Hengist and Lord Raglan are alike historical figures,” 
and Lord Raglan who does not believe in Hengist, 
would be unable to accept my assurance that he 
exists himself. J. L. MYRFS. 


Another Stone Mortar from New Guinea. 

i nil stone mortar. Fig. 1, was found in 

1 Du Edie Creek, Ramu Rixmr, New Guinea, and 
/■.-U - G-,-.- .-p--'-.- - 


Museunr .1 < ■ 

Man, 201, 1935, but is smaller (maximum diameter 
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Fig, 1. STONE mobtab ebom edie cbbek, bamtt biveb, 

NEW GUINEA. 

21-5 cm., internal diameter 10-7, height 10*1 cm., 
weight 7 lbs. (3,175 grams)); the bosses are smaller- 
and more regular, and are nineteen in nximber. 

These two mortars, together with the.fifteen previously 
mentiozied by Neuhauss {Deutch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 
1911), would seem to represent the total- finds up to the 
present. * G. P. L,' MILES, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Folklore. With Plate G, Murray. 

A WITCH-GLOVE FROM WILTSHIRE. By Dr. Margaret A. Murray, 

I fl I An object, which I believe to be unique and to be a survival of ancient beliefs and customs, 
I U I has recently been brought to my notice. It is a ‘ witch-glove ’ from Wootton Bassett in 
Wiltshire, and is now in the possession of Mr. C. L. de Beaumont, by whose kind permission I publish 
the photograph. The object is an oak board, 12'' X 10" X 1", standing on four feet. On the upper 
side of the board is a hollow shaped like a hand. A wooden bar is hinged to the left side of the board, 
and when the hand — ^presumably the right hand — is placed in the hollow the bar is brought over the 
wrist and held firmly in position by hook and chain. The hand is thus held immovable. At the distal 
end of the board there is hinged another board of the same size as the lower board, to which it forms 
a kind of cover. At the proximal end of the cover and on the underside is the letter W formed by 
sharp-pointed brads. When the cover was shut down on the hand the brads would pierce the flesh. 
The ‘ glove ’ is said to have been used to punish witches after the criminal laws against them were 
repealed. But such a punishment w’as entirely illegal at the date (circa 1800) of the glove. I regard 
it as a survival of the ancient custom of tattooing which was kept.up by the ' witches ’ to a late date 
and was called the ‘ Devil’s Mark ’ by their enemies. Its use survived into the last century as a method 
of punishment, in the same way that the religious rite of the ordeal by water survived as the ducking 
of witches. 

POTTERY AMONG THE WANGONI AND WANDENDEHULE, SOUTHERN TANGANYIKA. By 

M. Dorman, District Offi.ce, Mikindani, South Tanganyika. 

I A A At the beginning of the last century one of the Zulu armies sloughed off a regiment which 
I II ill fought its way northwards conquering and incorporating the best stock of the tribes through 
which it passed. This composite army settled partly in Nyasaland and partly in Songea shortly 
before the advent of the Germans; it was at this time that they became known as Wangoni. Here 
in Songea they met the Wandendehule whom they forced eastwards; the marginal peoples of 
each tribe intermixed but the Wangoni generally contented themselves with putting in a Swazi 
overlord over the Wandendehule. 

The Wangoni are a people who have had only a short period as a united and separate entity 
before becoming subject to detribalizing influences of three kinds ; the first of these was the methods 
adopted to suppress the 1906-06 rebellion which resxilted in the death of many and the scattering 
of most of the Wangoni, coupled with a complete reorganization of their hereditary chieftainship ; 
the second is the influence of missions whose policy it is to break down native customs and 
beliefs ; and the third is the labour recruiting system which takes some 3,000 men to the coast 
each year, who return full of new ideas and a certain amount of scepticism. The Wandende- 
hule on the other hand have remained outside these influences and except for the 1914-1918 
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war their history has remain eel quite undisturbed. 
Both tribes are situated in Songea district, 
Tanganyika Territory, lat. 10° 40^ S., long. 
35° 40' E. (approx.). (8ee sketch map.) 

Potters, 

(a) Their Craft . — ^The manufacture of pottery 
in these two tribes is a specialized, but not strictly 


other work before each lesson. One informant 
stated that when she was a girl she had difficulty 
in borrowing pots, and so she started to watch 
other, women at work, tried her own hand and 
w^as now the only potter in one of the largest 
villages in the district. 

(b) Their Social Infl^ience . — Pottery is not made 



Fig. ll SKETCH map of the WANQONI AMT) WANDENDEHITLE BISTBICT, SOUTHERN TANGANYIKA. 


hereditary craft, specialized in that only 3 per 
cent, of the population are potters and these are 
all women, hereditary in that it is usually the 
daughter of a potter who carries on the craft, 
but not strictly hereditary because anyone outside 
the family may on payment of some kind learn 
the craft. Any member of a potter’s family 
may be taught free of charge, but anyone outside 
the family must bring a present or assist in some 

[ 


in any one specialized area but in almost every 
village of any size; so that it has little effect 
on tribal organization and soHdarity by the 
dependence of the tribe on one particular area 
for its pots. As each village has its own supply 
it is never traded in markets or far from the 
source of manufacture, except that the very 
large beer drinking vessels are particularly well 
made in one village and may be traded for 
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30 miles around. Potters usually make for their 
own domestic use and for the relatives in their 
family, any member of which gets them free ; a 
potter may make as many as 20 pots for a girl 
’ who is about to get married. They do sell their 
products but there is not a great demand because 
so many count a potter among their relatives. 

(c) Their Technique . — The work tends to be 
mechanical because of the traditional and here- 
ditary influence, but potters are ready to learn 
from each other and the variety of design and of 
quality points to a slow improvement and not a 
purely mechanical cop3dng of models; actually 
no potter has a model by her side at any time 
when she is modelling the clay. For the same 
reason technique, though slightly different for 
the two tribes, in general outline is standardized ; 
but, particularly among the Wangoni on account 
of their mixed origins, the details of the technique 
differ widely from individual to individual; for 
instance, one potter uses a turntable, the next 
does not ; some colour their pots red, some black, 
some both and others neither. Among the 
Wandendehule, however, technique is fairly 
strictly standardized. 

Pots and their prices. 

Generally speaking, imported products are in 
addition to, and not in place of native ware; 
among the most well-to-do of the clerical section 
European vessels may be in greater use than 
native pots but among the common people petrol 
tins and enamel ware have encroached only a 
httle; in the country each house of the better 
sort may have two or three pieces, but these are 
in addition to the normal native pots, such as 
plates, mugs, kettles and saucepans. The 
labourers who leave the coast to return to their 
homes each year bring back some kind of imported 
vessels and these are having a leavening effect on 
the country. But imports have made little 
headway in the larger pots required for water- 
carrying. 

The following list of pots shows their names in 
Kingoni, their functions, and prices, as in use 
to-day in both tribes. It is also usual in lieu of 
cash payment to accept as much food as can fill 
the pot bought (Fig. A, 1-8). 

<&•. d, . 8. d. 

Fig. 1. LiharangBi for drinking native 

beer 1 0 1 6 

Fig. 2. LiUUku, for brewing native beer — 0 6 

Fig* 3. for drawing water ... 0 21 0 6 

Fig. 4. Mtara, for washing (rather un- 
common) ... ... — 0 6 


**. (/. 8. d. 

Fig. 5. for cooking vegetablos 

or meat ... ... ... 0 i 0 2 J 

Fig. 6. Ohalika^ for cooking native x^or- 

ridge ... ... ... ... 0 1 0 2|- 

Fig. 7. iVdfm, for eating native XDorridge 0 1 0 l| 

Fig. 8. Mkele, for eating vegetables or 
meat. A small bowl for almost 
anj^tliing ... ... ... 0 -J 0 1 

Manufacture of Pots. 

(a) Eaw Material. — ^The clay is always found 
close to a stream bed in the bottom of a nearby 
valley; it is usually khaki in colour but some- 
times rather blue and always sandy in texture. 
No tempering material is ever used because, they 
say, the pot would break in the firing ; the clay 
in its natural state is already well tempered. 
The normal method of preparing the clay among 
both tribes is to pound the clay on a stone until 
it is smooth and soft ; some use a pestle and 
mortar instead of a stone and some of the 
Wandendehule mix their clay by hand in a small 
pit. ’ Water is always added in small quantities. 

(b) Shaping the Pot. — ^There are two methods 
of modelling the clay in use among both tribes ; 
one is modelling from the lump, especially used 
for the smaller pieces; the second is building 
up the larger pots on the ring or false- coiling 
system. 

Among the Wangoni the small pots modelled 
from the lump are shaped on a turntable of a 
potsherd; the Wandendehule dispense with the 
potsherd and make them straight on the ground. 

The large beer vessels and wateirpots built on 
the ring system are usually started among the 
Wangoni in a shallow pit while the potter works 
round them squatting or standing as necessary; 
some Wangoni, however, use a turntable of a 
potsherd for the larger vessels. The Wandende- 
hule as with their small pots make the large ones 
straight on the ground or starting in a shallow 
pit. Among both tribes the big vessel, whose 
bottom is necessarily left open at the start, may 
be finished either by modelling the inside of the 
bottom as it stands in the pit, or fiuishing the 
sides and neck, and when this is dry turning the 
pot oyer and completing the bottom from the 
outside. 

The following rough notes taken down while 
actually watching the two different methods of 
modelling may illustrate more clearly the actual 
methods used. 

A Kinkombe or Ohalika, a small bowl 6 ins. high. 

Time 7.46 a.m. Operator rolls well-puddled clay 
into a ball, slaps into a tarbush shape and smacks down 
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A. TYPICAL SHAPES OF POTS. B, STAGES IN MAKING. C. STAGES IN MAKING. 

A. Kinkhomhe. a. Kifuru. 


Smooths off tlio top edge with thumb, adding material 
where necessary, and works the outside turning out the 
lip a little. Cuts the roughness off the rim with a small 
sliver of bamboo the size of a match. Then smooths 
the top of the rim by holding the bamboo with the 
thumb on top and the jSngers outside the pot so that it 
rests lengthwise along the rim, and working round the 
pot (Fig. B.c). Works the inside again. 

A leaf of any sort is now bent over the rim and held 
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on a potsherd. Puts JEingers of right hand into it and 
scrapes out in cup form (Fig. B.a). Smooths out upper 
rim with thumb. Works the outside from bottom to 
top towards the body, scraping with a small piece of 
bamboo. hTow the inside similarly with the convex side 
(and not the edge) of a smaE piece of pot. She says, if 
she first works the outside when she begins to enlarge 
the pot it will not crack. All this has transformed the 
pot to a rounded shape (Pig, B.2>). 
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by tho thumb and forefinger while the pot is turned, 
thus smoothing the lip. 

Time 8.15. Dries till 8.35. Draws two lines parallel 
round the pot with a piece of dry grass and then similarly 
puts in a criss-cross decoration. With a small pointed 
potsherd impresses a row of dog-tooth ornament under 
the bottom lino (Fig. B, d and e). Leaves to dry , on 
tho turntable. 

Time 2.30 p.m. Pot very dry. Lifts off the turntable 
and scrapes the bottom hard removing a lot of clay — 
aU rough work, thus smoothing to a decent roimd. Wets 
the rough part all over. If she wishes to make a small 
]3edestal she puts on a roll of clay rounfl the smooth 
part of the bottom in the form of a ring. The whole 
bottom is snioothed over as before, the sides and orna- 
mentation being finished (Fig. B./). 

Now prepares colouring matter hy adding water to 
red earth until it is a rich creamy consistency. Applies 
this brick red with the fingers, leaving the incised decora- 
tion plain. 

Dries for ten minutes, then polishes the whole with a 
smooth, dry quartz pebble. 

The building-up method on the ring or false- 
coiling system is described as follows : — 

A Kifuru.Jor drawing water. 

Time 2.30 p.ni. Takes a large potsherd and with well- 
puddled clay makes two curved slabs the size of a man’s 
hand; these are set facing eacli other on tho jDOtsherd. 
Smooths over tho join, then pulls it up with occasional 
pats of water from tlie inside straight up (Fig. C.a) 
Rolls pencils of clay between her hands the size of two 
fingers together and places inside the top edge, not on 
top of tho rim, but inside. Gradually the top gets 
wider and wider. Continues putting on coils from the 
inside to the height of 1 ft. 3 ins. 

With left hand - : - clay and right hand 

working inside ■ . ; ■ ■ . smooths up to a 
straight -sided bucket shape, using a lot of water 
(Fig. C.b). Smooths oiit the ragged top edge with a 
thumb. 

Now works inside upwards and towards Jier. Pot 
assumes a roundish shape. After a little more working 
inside and out the whole is well finished in a bowl shape 
(Fig. C,c). Puts more rolls at top and smooths out 
sideways to form the neck and rim. 

A number of shavings have fallen in the bottom on the 
potsherd ; these with fresh material are smoothed down 
to fill the hole left at the start. The whole is lightly 
worked from the inside to the requisite smoothness 
without any lifting of the pot. 

Smooths out the top rim with the tliiunb ; potsherd 
again used to make the neck more pronounced. Works 
the inside turning the potsherd slowly; uses a lot of 
water to finish the nock and afterwards the body 
(Fig. C.d). 

Begins to turn out a lip from the inside. Cuts off the 
ragged edge with a small bit of bamboo (Bhg. C.e). 
Thoroughly wets a mango leaf, doubles it over tlie rim 
and smooths out the lip. Draws two lines parallel 
round the neck at the base and the top. Breaks grass 
into four or five short strips, holds them parallel to each 
other in thumb and forefinger and draws in wavy lines 
between the first two lines (Fig. C. / and g). Red earth 
in very sifiall quantities is mixed with a little water 
into thick paste and then applied with the fingers. 
Left to dry without stone-burnishing. 

Time 3.45. The |>ot is now left until the following 
day; when it is dry and strong, it is turned over and 
the outside of the bottom is smoothed off, and tho 
colour is polished with a stone. 


OvTiavienting the Pot. — Both tribes decorate the 
necks of their vessels with formal patterns, usually 
criss-cross and triangular. Both incising and 
impressing are used in this band of decoration, 
but not a roulette. 

Both tribes colour their pots, but the Wangoni 
only paint them ; the Wandendelmle never apply 
any pigment before firing ; see Treatment after 
Firing ” below. A red earth taken from a stream 
valley is either dried and powdered or dried, 
burnt and powdered. When it is required for 
application it is mixed into a paste with water 
and then applied with the fingers or a piece of 
rag. After the whole is dried it is polished and 
smoothed udth a quartz pebble ; it never attains 
a glossy but only a dull matt finish. No varnish- 
ing material is used. The use of graphite is 
unknown to either tribe although two Sisya 
women from Nyasaland working in Songea 
import it from their home and their work is much 
sought after in consequence. 

Firing the Pot. — ^No form of kiln is ever used. 
The fire is set anywhere outside the house and 
the pot burnt in the open air. Any form of fuel 
is used though a preference is shown for bark or 
small twigs because such a fire is easier to regulate. 
There is no difference in the firing between the 
big and the small pots except in the length of 
time they are in the fire. Some potters leave a 
small pot as described for only 20 minutes, others 
leave them in the fire for the two or three hours 
required for the larger pots. All agree that firing 
must be preceded by some drying period after 
manufacture. Usually bark or small twigs are 
laid on the ground, the pot is placed on top and 
a pyramid of fuel built wigwam fashion over the 
top of it ; grass is then laid over the whole and 
with the. big pots a few twigs are left inside. 

Treatment after Firing. — This is one of the 
most interesting and widely varied of phases. 
There are two entirely different methods of 
treatment after firing ; either the pot is sprinkled 
with water while it is still hot because it is said 
to make the pot stronger and better by the 
introduction of some vegetable matter into the 
water ; or it is held over a smoking fire to make 
it black. 

Both tribes boil up the bark of Mkoosi, 
Mpotapota, or Mtumhate in water and then 
sprinkle this concoction, red in colour, on a pot 
which has come straight from the fire before it 
has cooled ; some use plain water for this. If 
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the whole pot is to be black, both tribes may 
kindle a secozad fire from the husk of a millet 
and then hold the pot in the smoke. If a band 
of decoration only is to be black, the pot is lifted 
off the fire and while it is still red hot a strip of 
cloth is twisted roun<l the decoration, the cloth 
smoulders and leaves a black sooty deposit on 
the decoration. All these variations are found 
amongst individuals in both tribes ; some potters 
practised none and some one or two only of these 
methods. 

Practices connected wiili Pottery. 

There i^ no close season for making pottery 
but the following taboos are observed. At the 
time of digging the clay both tribes said that a 
pregnant woman might not enter the actual pit 
from which the clay was dug; if she did, all the 
clay would be useless and would break in the 
firing. This taboo extends to all women sleeping 
with their husbands. At the time of shaping 
the pot many, though not all, state that pregnant 
women may not be present. The Wandendehule 
say that if such a woman does come past inad- 
vertently all evil effects may be averted if she 
sprinkles the pot with water. Except in the case 
of the big beer vessels, which the Wandendehule 
potter retires to the bush to make in complete 
privacy, no heavy emphasis is laid on this taboo. 
At the time of firing all agree that a pregnant 
woman may not be present ; the pot will break 
in the fire if she is. 

The Wandendehule also relate the following 
taboos which are practised, '' from olden days to 

nowadays, ■ even to to-morrow.*' A woman 
who is returning with clay after digging it and. is 
carrying it on her head, may not greet anyone on 
the paty or else the pots will break in the firing. 

1 Cf. H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African 
THhe. Vol. II, p. 112. 


A menstruous woman may not dig or carry clay ; 
the pots will break and the clay in that place will 
be of no use in future. Both tribes say that 
there is a taboo on quarrelling with a potter while 
she is at work, or else the pot will break in the 
fire. 

In digging fresh’ clay from a new place the 
Wandendehule will make a propitiatory ofifering 
of a small pot of the first earth dug and set it at 
the bottom of a tree for the first inhabitants of 
the place, the ‘ wazee wa zamani * since the clay 
is regarded as their property; they pray that 
these spirits may help them to make good pots. 
It is clear that in such notes as these ail practices 
cannot be included; several for which no con- 
firmation has been available have therefore been 
excluded and this should not he regarded as a 
complete list of tabus or practices. 

Oonchision. — It has been necessary to 
include both Wangoni and Wandendehule in 
these notes because although the differences 
between the two are slight the Wangoni have a 
more interesting technique of manufacture and 
the Wandendehule are more informative on the 
practices connected with pottery. Their history 
of conquest and incorporation of many tribes 
explains small varieties of method and procedure 
which are met with among the Wangoni; but 
the influence of Missions and the effect of the 
annual exodus to seek work at the coast have 
rendered them too sophisticated to express easily 
pagan or heretical customs and beliefs. The 
Wandendehule, on the other hand, being com- 
paratively impervious to outside influences and 
their social organization never having evolved 
much beyond the family or clan system, their 
custom and belief has been preserved as a living 
system whose efi&cacy and power they are not 
ashamed to admit. 


MEASUREMENT OF HEAD LENGTH AND BREADTH: THE SYSTEMS OF BROCA, TOPINARD, 
MONACO AGREEMENT, BRITISH ASSOCIATION, MARTIN. By M. L. Tildesley. ^ 

4 fl5 that an intemationar attempt is in living head. It confines itself to such directions 

I U 0 , progress to arrive at a common technique as have been issued from time to time, since 1 874, 
taking measurements common to many anthro- by the British Association for the Advancement 
pometric investigations^, the time is opportune for a of Science in successive editions of Anthropological 
survey of the methods used hitherto by British Notes and Queries and in tJie Report of the' 
anthropologists. As a small beginning in such a sur- Committee on Anthropometric Investigation in the 
yey the present article deals with two characters the British Isles (1909) ; and, for comparison, the 
only : the maximum length and breadth of the directions given by Paul Broca and Paul Topinard 
1 Comit6.d6 Stendardisation de la Technique' anthro- (whose technique SO laxgely influenced the earher 
pologiqu© (C.S.T.A.). . editions of hr. amZ Q.), by the Monaco Agreement 
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of 1906, and by Rudolf Martin. There are, of 
course, other important schools to be reckoned 
with in shaping an agreement : but we may make 
a beginning with the above. 

Instruments. — The instrument prescribed by 
Broca in his Instructions generates sur V Anthro- 
pologic, 1867, is the spreading calipers (pp. 69, 
93), and when Dr. Beddoe, in the first edition of 
N. and Q. (1874), prescribes Index-calipers, . . . 
‘'not too slender or elastic” the description 
leaves little doubt that they were of the spreading, 
not sliding, type. 

In 1876, Topinard's L' Anthropologic mentions 
both types as suitable for head diameters (p. 341), 
^d Garson follows suit in the 2nd and 3rd 
edns. of N. and Q., 1892 and 1899 : — He describes 
and figures his Traveller’s Anthropometer ” 
(pp. 8, 10, 11 ; fig. 2) whose arms are part 
straight, part “ curved so as to form calipers 
“ of the exact pattern of Flower’s craniometer,” 
and indicates these sliding calipers for head 
length and breadth. But as alternative equipment 
he recommends Topinard’s ' Anthropometric 
' Box,’ and this contains spreading calipers ^ 
Spreading calipers, it should be noted, have 
round tips, whereas in all the sliding calipers 
recommended here and later, the parts that come 
into contact with the head are flat surfaces 
parallel to one another. While these are small in 
some (Flower’s, for example), their size varies, 
and where pressure is used the shape and size of 
the tips may aifect the measurement. 

^ The British Association’s Anthropometric Com- 
mittee's Report, 1909, specifies sliding calipers 
alone, though with a choice of types ; and 
though, W. and Q., 1912, says vaguely ''the 
" calipers or one of the numerous instruments 
devised for the purpose ” (p. 6), on p. 12 it refers 
one to the Report for " more detailed instructions 
" for anthropometric work of all kinds.” 

Finally, in 1929, N. and Q. reverts to spreading 
calipers (p. 5), and in so doing comes into line 
with the Monaco agreement^ and with Rudolf 
Martin, who prescribes, describes and figures the 
" Tasterzirkel ” for head-length and breadth.^ 

Pressure. — Though Broca didnot®,andTopinard 

^EUments 4'Anthrop. ginerale, by Paul Topinard, 
1885, p. 1139. 

* Congres international d'Anthrop. d'ArchaeoL pr4- 
hist. : Oonvpte rendu de la 13® Sesswn, Monaco, 1906. 

^ Lehrbuch der Anthropologic (1914), p. 109 and 
figs. 27, 44 (1928) I, p. 124 and figs. 48^ 69. 

® Instructions, 1879, p. 165. 
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did®, press the skin in taking these diameters, 
the British Association gave no directions as to 
pressure until, in the Report of 1909, it prescribed 
" as much as can comfortably be borne ” (p. 7), 
directions to which Martin is not quite fair when 
he translates them without the "comfortably.” 
(Tlie 1912 paraphrase in N. a7id Q. is " firm, but 
" not uncomfortable ” (p. 6) ). He goes on to 
say : " Such a measurement is not only painful 
" but inexact, and should therefore he rejected.'^” 
As to its inexactitude, N. a'nd Q. 1929 fully agrees 
vdtli him. It says (p. 6) " Measurements should 
" all be by contact, that is, no pressure should be 
" exerted, the points of the calipers just touching 
“ the skin. Many anthropologists use pressure, 

but in this case the amount of pressure, unless 
" checked by a gauge, which is not satisfactory 
" in the field, varies with the individual, whereas 
" the contact method once learned is more 
" easily standardized.” This is also the method 
adopted at Monaco. 

The British change in 1929 to ' no pressure ’ 
would increase the values obtained by some mm. 
sup2>osing the technique to be the same in all 
other respects. But to examine the technique fur- 
ther we must treat length and breadth separately. 

Measurement of Maximum Length. — That the 
glabella is the anterior terminal and the most 
distant occipital point the other, is common to 
all the definitions, but Topinard and N. and Q. 
of 1874 and 1899, unlike the other B.A. in- 
structions, did not specify that it must bo 
measured " in the mid-line at the back of the 
" head,” and would therefore give a greater lengtli 
in cases of marked occipital asymmetry. Broca 
says " on the median line,” and Monaco and 
Martin " in the median plane.” 

Clearer definition of the procedure of iden- 
tifying the occipital terminal would be an 
advantage. Given a head symmetrical in all its 
contours, symmetrical also in the position of 
the ears and neck -muscles, it would not be 
difficult io make the same determination of the 
* median plane ’ or of the ' mid-line at the back 
' of the head ’ by any of these features ; but 
complete symmetry is not the rule. If the 
' median plane ’ should be determined by the 
shape of the head as seen from above, the 
observer must be able to look down upon it ; and 
Martin does make the observer sit for head 

** EUments d^Anthrop. generale, 1886, p. 708. 

7 Lehrbuch (1914), p, 167; (1928) I, p, 181, 
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naeasuremeiits. So does the Brit. Assn . in 1929 {N, 
and p. 5) having given no directions previously. 

Brom 1909 onwards the current B.A. instruc- 
tions give the left hand the easier task of holding 
one point of the calipers on the glabella, while 
the occipital point is sought with the help of the 
right. The ob»server thus stands to the left of 
the subject, a position which Broca describes, 
and Martin also in the Lvhrbncli of 1914: ‘'The 
“ one caliper tip, lield between thiunb and 
“ forefinger of the left hand, is laid quietly and 
“ without pressure on the glabella, and with 
“ the other tip one travels slowly up and down 
“ the back of the head i^i the median plane, 
‘‘ keeping the eyes on the scale and reading off 
“ the highest value reached (p. 157). In his 
Anthropo7yu4rie., however (p. 16), Martin tells the 
observer to stand on R. or L. side according to 
the direction of the light, a curious instruction 
when there is a sound reason for keeping to the 
left and when it is so easy to let the subject face 
whiclieA-er way the light requires. But a return 
was made to the left side in the Lehrhiich of 1928 
(I, p. 125). A logical modification of this rule 
would he to prescribe the right side for left- 
handed observers. 

Measurement of Maximmn Breadth. — Broca’s 
first Instructions (p. 162), define this as “ per- 
pendicular to the profile of the head,” amended 
in the second edn. (p. 166) to perpendicular 
to the median plane of the head,” Martin 
repeats the latter, and adds : “ The points of 
measurement must lie in the same transverse 
and horiiiontal planes.”^ The Beport of 1909 
(p. 8) and N. and Q. 1912 (p. 6) give similar 
instructions, though in the Beport they are less 
precisely wmrded : “in a vei'tical transverse 
“ plane , . . the points of the calipers exactly 
“ opposite to one another.” N. and Q. 1874 (p. 4) 
gives no directions of the sort, and 1929 (p. 6) 
says only that “ the instrument must be held 
“ horizontally.’' Though the definitions should 
be complete it is probable that the diflhreiice 
between them makes little difference in practice — 
and perhaps equally probable that most observers 
are guided more by the position of the ears than 
by median, tranverse and horizontal planes 
determined by some other criterion. 

In 1874 the British Association (lilce Broca) 
permitted maximum breadth ,to be taken any- 
where : “ One should fix the point tentatively, 
“ 8 (1914), p. 7^9 ; ( 1928) I, p. ]82. ' 


and note whether mucdi above or behind the 
‘‘ ear,” but one is not told to reject any of these 
sites. In 1892 and 1899 it might not be taken 
“ low down behind the ears.” In 1909 and 1912 
it was confined to the region above the ear-holes. 
In 1929 it was raised to above the level of the ears 
themselves (and at this point came into line with 
Topinard’s definition in 1/ Anihropologie, 1876, 
p. 341), 

At Monaco it was said it must lie above 
tlie supra -ipastoid ridges, but Martin does not 
put any limit to the possible sites : his definition 
says “ wherever it may be found.” The directions 
which follow, however, in both editions of the 
Lehrbuch, are rather nnsleading in that they 
direct one to move the calipei’s zigzag up and 
down above the ean9 (in Anthropometrie these 
three words are omitted), though they also go 
on to say that the height of this character may 
vary between the parietal eminences and the 
region behind the ears. 

In the majority of cavses the vaiious limits 
imposed would have no practical effect, since 
Nature herself most frequently puts the greatest 
breadth above the ear-level; but since a limit, 
when it has any effect at all, would always' 
operate to prevent a larger measure being 
obtained, its imposition and progressive raising 
by the British Association to the level imposed 
by Topinard would have tended gradually to 
reduce the mean value of head- breadth on a 
series; also to render it less comparable with 
mean values obtained k la Monaco, and still less 
Avith Broca’s and Martin’s. 

Conclusions. — The definitions published by the 
British Association before 1909 having been 
superseded in practice, we need only consider the 
main differences outstanding to-day between 
those of the Beport (still used by many as. the 
standard technique), the 1929 edn. of Notes and 
Queries, and the French and German schools and 
the Monaco agreement. They are : (1) typ^ 
caliper — and by changing from sliding to 
spreading, the British came into line with the 
others in 1929; (2) pressure or no pressure, and 
again a change in 1929, to ' no pressure,’ made 
us agree with all but Topinard; (3) level at 
which to measure maximum breadth, and here, in 
1929, we agree with Topinard and not with Broca , 
and Martin, while Monaco comes in between. 

Jn some points, still clearer definition has been 
indicated as necessary. 
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A SILVER ‘PETAT* FROM EAST JAVA. By //. 

Illustrated. 

I n 4 accompanying photographs represent 

I U*r two unusual silver ornaments which 
have recently been acquired by Cranmore 
Ethnographical Museum. They are in the form 
of Ganida birds with spreading tails and out- 
stretched wdngs and are slotted at the back to 


G. Bmsiry. Cnoinwrp Ktlmograyhical Museum, 

receive a rot an rod as shown in the plate. They 
are ^vorn attached to the belt of boys who have 
been newly circumcised and serve to prevent the 
sarong garment from touching the penis. See 
Jasper and Mas Perngadie, Die Inlandsche 
Kif.nstnyver iu Nvderlandsche 7?id2c, Vol. lV,p. 217. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

Recent Discoveries in South African Physicai 
i flR Anthropoiogy. Summary of a communica- 
I U9 tion prcseuied by Dr. Alexander Galloway : 
24 ikf ay, 1938. 

' The recent private palaeontological discoveries at 
Stei’kfontein, Transvaal, iSoiith Africa, by Mr. 
Boborfc Broom, are of outstanding importance in 
verifying the conclusions derived from tiie original 
Taungs skull, and in showing yet another link in the 
chain of man’s ancestry. 

In South African physical anthropology proper 
there is a great deal of confusion in terminology. The 
use of the terms Boskop, Bush, and Negro physical 
. types, to describe the fundamental physical types in 
South Africa is more satisfactory than tlie use of 
cultural terms such as Hottentot and Bantu, but 
it must be remembered that the terms Boskop and 
Bush have no chronological significance, but are 
merety physical descriptive terms. 

The Florisbad skull, despite its superficial Neander- 
thal appearance, belongs to an early tyi)0 of Homo 
sapiens. While it is in metrical agreement with 
Neanderthal skulls, the anatomical features of the 
skull and endocranial cast place it definitely as 
Homo sapiens. Such a skull could well represent a 
descendant from the Rhodesian type and could well 
be ancestral to the Boskop and Australian types. 

The , bones recovered from the excavations at 
Bambadyanalo, a site close to Mapungubwe confirm 
the conclusions on the Mapungubwe skeletal 
material. The bones are not ‘ Bantu ’ but find their 
nearest counterpart in the bones of the pre-Bantu 
inhabitants of South Africa. It is, however, not the 
task of the specialist to theorize on his findings, but 
the task of the historian to examine all the evidence 
and then pronoimce a verdict. 

Did Sinanthropus practise Cannibalism? Summary 
1 n ^ commimicaUpri made by Dr. Franz 

lUO WeidenreicU : 31 May, 1938. 

The Anthropology of Prehistoric: Cyprus. Summary 
ifUl ^ communication made hq Mr. M. M. Fix 
I u ! and Dr. L. H. Dudley Buxton : U 1938. 
This .summary is already printed in Man, 1938, 87, 

Ethnographical Museums and the Collector : Aims 
I flO and Methods. . Summary of the Presidential 
I UO Address delivered by Mr. B . J. Brnnnholiz at 
the Annual Meeting : 28 June. 1938. 

The Presidential Address wull be printed in full in 
the LXVIII, 1938. 

Committee on Applied Anthropology: Discussion 
1 HQ Australian Aborigines. 27 May, 

lUO 1938. 

. Dr. Donald Thompson opened a discussion on the 
present condition of the Australian aborigines, witlx 
particular reference to those who are still living under 
some approximation ’ to tribal conditions. He 
crnpJjasiml the sK'rious rate at which depopulation 
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INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

was occurring, pointing out that the actual popula- 
tion of the areas studied by him was very much 
smaller than that assumed in official estimates. In 
addition to the effects of .introduced diseases,- he 
considered that this was the result both of deliberate 
policies and of indirect influences tending to induce 
them to abandon their traditional mode of life., 
In all areas wlua’e there ai’o European centres and 
rations are issued, the aborigines give up their 
nomadic habits in order to bo near the source of 
rations, which are quite inadequate as a substitute 
for the normal native diet. Thus the highly 
specialized methods of obtaining and treating food, 
developed in relation to the specialized , fauna and 
flora of different localities, . 'p-'- - 

specialized nature of native, ■ ■. " ■ " r 

food, again, means that any given tribe is unable to 
obtain an adequate diet if moved from its area. 
The policy of missionary organizations has been 
to make tlie development of settled populations the 
first aim, but it has proved impossible to mal<e the 
aborigines into gardeners, and there is no local 
demand for any products of native agriculture. 
The measures which he recommended to meet the 
situation were the complete segregation of native 
organization from European influences by the 
enforcement of the principle already laid down by 
legislation that the reserves should be inviolable ; in 
particular the watering depots for pearling vessels 
created in the reserves should be abandoned. A 
judicial system speoinlly ndpiited to native concep- 
tions of law si:oifi(i lu- ini i‘(M hiCi - i. and in place of the . 
existing system, wliereby members of the police 
force are appointed ‘ Protectors of Natives,’ a sjoecial ■ 
native-affairs service sliould bo created and staffed 
by traiiif -p ^ - -.r - . j- ig gPould be organ - *’ 

ized in . v hi ch would accompany 

the natives on tlieir wanderings and be responsible ; 
for their protection and for tlie ^naintenance of: 
domestic peace. This system of comjDlete segrega- 
tion should be ' maintained until a constructive 
, 1 — y.-!-'-.;- those aboidgines who are 
■ ■.■■■■ / . had been worked out. Addi- 

tional medical services were also essential. 

Committee on Applied Anthropology Deputation 
i 1 n Secretary of State for the Dominions* 

I 1 U A deputation from the Applied. Anthro- 
pology Committee has boon received by the Rt. 
Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, in order to discuss the question of the 
consultation of native oijinion with regard to the 
transfer of the High Cbrnmission Territories to the 
Union of South Africa. The deputation was 
introduced by Lord Onslow, who referred to the 
difficulty experienced by the Joint Select Committee 
on Closer Union in East Africa in understanding the 
point of view of the native witnesses who appeared 
before it. Professor Malinowski emphasised the 
existence of a native opinion on political questions 
of this kind. Avhieh was strongly hedd, even if not 
always well informed. Dr. Edwin Smith pointed- 
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out that, as regards the Basuto, a recognised organ 
for the expression of native opinion, existed in the 
National Council, and added that the secni'o 
possession of their land was the matter on which 
they felt most deeply. Mr. Hobley mentioned a 
number of directions in which anthropological 
inquiry might throw light on the probable effect of 
transfer on native interests. Br. Margaret Read 
stated that the subject was a matter of discussion 
among natives as far north as Nyasaland ; from her 
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experience of various eonsuitations of native 
opinion, held while she was in that territory, sh(^ 
urged that the traditionally rt‘cognizc(l chamiels 
for ascertaining the opinion of the tribes should be 
utilized, and'tlaat groat care shonld be taken in the 
interpretation into native languagt* of terms referring 
to political institutions. 

Mr. MacDonald assured th(? deputation that those 
considerations would be borne in mind in putting the 
issue before native opinion. 


PROCEEDINGS 

West China Border Research Society. 

Ill The rmdeclaredwar between China and Japan 
I I I has not yet put an end to anthropological 
research in West China. There are both Chinese 
and foreigners who, in spite of disturbed conditions, 
are carrying on anthropological research. 

In the spring of 1937, Dr, W, R. Morse returned 
to the United States on furlough. He had taken 
nearly three thousand anthi^opometrical measure- 
ments of Chinese, and aborigines in West China and 
had published a few short articles on Physical 
Anthropology. Recently his book, Schedule of 
physical anthropological measufemenis and observa- 
tions on ten ethnic groups of Szechuan Province, China, 
has been published in Chengtu as a supplement to 
the Journal of the West China Border Bssmreh 
Society, Vol. VIII. The groups represented are 
Chinese, Chung Chia, Ta Hwa Miao, Oh’uan Miao, 
Ch’iang, Tibetan, Hsi Fan, Gia Roiig, Black Noso, 
White Noso, and Bo Lo Tsi. Two thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three measurements are included 
in this publiaatioh. 

The West China Border Research Society is a 
thriving organization that has been giving lectures 
and publish ing J ournals since 1 922 . It now numbers 
in its membership prominent scientists in Europe, 
Canada, the United States, and China. Tho lectures 
for the year 1937-“ 1938 are as follows : 

' Some. West China Horizons ’ ... Daniel S. Dye 

‘ Studies in Physiological Anthropology ’ 

Leslie G. Kilboni 

‘ Geography and Agriculture in Southwest 

‘ Szechuan ’ ... Li MingJiang 

' The Cross-Stitch Embroideries of West 

‘China' ... ... Carl Schuster 

‘ Tho Pictorial Script of the Nashi ’ Wen Tsai-yii 
^ Reincarnation among the Lamas of Tibet.' 

R. L. Cunningham 


OF SOCIETIES. 

‘ Original Buddhism and Lamaism ’ 

Mine. David-Neol 
‘ Chinese Mysticism and Chinese Art ’ S. H. Fong 
‘ Some Aspect of China’s Religious Heritage ’ 

Frank A. Smalley 
‘ The Darkest Age in Hanchow ’ 

V. A. Donnithome 
Madame Alexandra David-Neel with her adopted 
son, Lama Yong-den, has recently arrivecl in 
Chengtn, and is now on her way to Tatsienlu in order 
to coxitinue her researches in Tibetan religions. 
Madame David-Neel has written several important 
books and many articles on Lamaism in Tibet. 

The Academia Sinica lias several anthropologists 
and ethnologists at work in West China. Mr, Ma 
C.li’ang Shou has spent nearly two years among the 
jSToso and the Ch’iarg. Mr. Chxiang Hsueh Pen who 
has done extensive research work on the China- 
Tibetan Border and who was with the Panchen 
Lama nntil his death near Lake Kokonor, is now in 
Chengtu, and is to spend two months among the 
Ch’iang and the Gia Rong. During his recent travels 
he discovered a large tribe of Miao north-east of Lake 
Kokonor who are called by the Chinese Beh Miao 
of Northern Miao. This is of great historical im- 
portance. In the Book of His'ory it is stated that 
the Miao were so refractory that some of them were 
banished to western Kansu. Smee then, they have 
been lost sight of and some writers have inferred 
tlxat they were absorbed or exterminated. It is very 
likely that the Beh Miao are their descendants. There 
is .also a small group of Miao near Mowchow in 
western Szechuan, that has hitherto been, unnoticed 
by scientists, who may be descendants of those who 
in the dawn of Chinese history were banished to 
western Kansu. DAVID G. GRAHAM, 

Chengtu, Szechuan, 


OBITUARY. 


Robert Sutherland Rattray : 1881^ — 14th May, 1938. 

I I A Captain Robert Sutherland Rattray lost 
I I fc his life in a gliding accident on May 14, 
at Farmoor, near Oxford. Only a week before 
he had taken a leading part in founding the 
new Oxford University and City Gliding Club 
for which he acted as instructor. While still on 


African service he had shown deep interest in 
aeronautics. He learnt to fly when on leave in 
England and, with little experience behind him, 
piloted his own machine out to the Gold Coast. 
He was tho first airman to perform this exploit. 
After retiring from Africa and settling at Winslow, 
Bucks., he took up gliding with enthusiasm and 
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was frequently to be found on the Downs at 
Dunstable. He made some notable soaring flights, 
including a climb of 5,000 feet in a thunderstonn 
and a flight of 64 miles from Dunstable to Burnham- 
on- Crouch last June. 

But it is as an anthropologist that he will be 
remombered. He made his first aecpiaintaiicc^ with 
Africa as a trooper in the vSoiith African War. 
Thereafter, from 1902, he served the African Lakes 
Corporation in Hyasaland. There he not only 
made a name as a fearless hunter, but also collected 
folklore and stories in the Nyanja language, which 
wer(^ jDublished in 1907. In that year he went to 
the Gold Coast in the Customs Service. Transferred 
to the administrative department, he became an 
Assistant District Commissioner in 1911, a District 
Commissioner in 1915, and acting Senior Assistant 
Colonial Secretary and Clerk to the Legislative 
Council in 1920. During the World War he served 
in Togoland, being mentioned in dispatches. 

Before this he had employed liis periodical leave 
to good purpose. In 1918 he had been called to the 
Bar by Gray’s Imi. He j oined Exeter College, Oxford 
in 1909, and became a pupil of Dr. R. R. Marett. 
He was always grateful to the Oxford School of 
Anthropology for the training and encouragement 
it gave him. 

In 1921, he became the first head of the new 
Anthropological Department on the Gold Coast 
set up by the Governor, Sir F. D. Guggisberg on 
the initiative of Mr. C. H. Harper, the Civil 
Commissioner of Ashanti, Rattray was the inevit- 


abl<3 man for the post, having studied the peoph^ 
and gained their confidence during the preceding 
years. His first success lay in investigating tlu' 
Golden KStool and the Annual Report of 1921 
acknowledged handsomely that it was due to his 
rc'soarch that Government was able to deal in a 
sympathetic spirit with the disturbing event of th(‘ 
desecration of that famous symbol. The results 
of Rattray’s first year of work in his new capacity 
were embodied in his volume Ashanti, which at 
once placed him in the front rank of African 
anthropologists. It was followed by Beligion and 
Art in Ashanti (1927), Ashanti Law and Constitution 
(1929). The trilogy was marked by Rattray’s 
diligent observation, competence in the language 
and deep sympathy with tho people. He followed 
this with a survey, largely linguistic, of th(‘ northern 
territories— Tribes of the Ashanti Hinterland 
(1932), His other books were Hama FolMore and 
Customs (1913), A^i Elementary Mole Grammar 
(1918), Ahan-Aslianti Folk-tales (1930) and The 
L e 02 jard P rin cess (1934). 

Rattray was D.Sc. (Oxon.); C.B.E.; and Palmes 
(rOffieier d’Academie (France). He was for 30 
years a Fellow of tho Institute, a member of the 
Coimcil for some years, and was awarded the Rivers 
Medal in 1933, After his retirement, he taught 
Hausa to the Colonial Probationers at Oxford. 

Slight in build, modest and retiring in demeanour, 
he was yet a man of splendid courage and of strong 
views in many respects. His friends cherished 
a warm affection for him. E. W. 


REVIEWS 


AFRICA. 


Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic among the Azande. 

i i n Evans -Pritchard. Oxford University 

fly Press, 1937. pp, 558-f-xxv, with 34 plates, 
11 maps and text figures, and index. Price 2h^. 

Every reader must heartily endorse the opinion 
passed by Professor Seligman in the foreword to this 
book that it is one of the leading works in British anthrop- 
ology during the past few years. It is indeed an excellent 
book on a difficult subject, stimulating, packed full of 
facts, and easily written. And although the author 
shows an acuta awareness of the theoretical problems 
involved in a study of magic his treatment is not obscured 
by an exhaustive analysis of the contributions of the past, 

From the point of view of fieldwork, the book impresses 
by its soundness. The material — like that of Malinowski 
in the Trobriands — was gathered during three expedi- 
tions to the area over a period of twenty months in all, 
and so has been cheeked and the gaps filled. Its strength 
lies not only in the mass of material so brought together, 
but in the admirable way in which the data have been 
digested. Not only has the author collected the views of a 
wide range of informants -r rr- ..t he 

has systematically purs . ■ i ■ ■ , ‘ tlie 

inf ormation collected, of ■' ‘ - :his 

inforniants by putting to them opposing views, and 
oven of fiskir-Gr them questions of calculated indiscretion. 

l.c: ■:.> supplemented the verbal records with 
keen observation of native behaviour, and has hot 
hesitated to turn to account the reactions of his own 
servants to each other, and the needs of his own existence 


among the people. He had ground nuts planted and 
took Zande opinion on whether they would grow ; he 
consulted the oracles himself and had his personal 
servant initiated into the corporation of witch-doctors. 
In brief the work is of a quality which might be expected 
of a Rivers Memorial medallist. 

On the theoretical side, the book is of great value in 
several directions. It avoids on the whole the reduction 
of concrete native expressions to abstract terminology, 
and describes what the Azande classify as mangu, soroha, 
and ngua rather than what the author considers as the 
theoretical divisions of witch-craft, oracles, and magic. 
In so doing the book adds a great deal to our knowledge 
of the role which these three phenomena can play in 
the life of a native community. It is impossible here 
to do more than note that the analysis of the three main 
themes provides an admirable study of magic in all its 
social relationships. 

Perhaps the greatest theoretical interest of the book 
lies in the number of subsidiary problems which are 
formulated and to which an answer is given in the course 
of the treatment of the main theme. Zande notions 
of causality; conceptions of the supernatural; the 
relations of laymen t ' v ’• " ■ ■■ ■ ^ ^ * - eciaiists ; the 
relation of oracular to ■ ! ■■■..* . the problems 

of faith and scepticism; of cheating with oracles; of 
conflicting interests of professional witch doctors; of 
the nature of native medicines and their real or supposed 
effects ; of personal taboo and ritual performance ; of the 
morality of different types of magic; of magic and 
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empiry ia leech-craft; of the plasticity of belief— such 
are but a few of the questions raised, the treatment of 
which must give a stimulus to much future work. 

A book of this kind deserves critical examination of 
some of the spheres and gcn^'rnbVntions which nnr-'^rsr ti-'. 
be less rigidly worked oim. h i> loo t* uc; lo 

ask, in what is already a icogi l‘\ \ (v'Mfsc, fur smi oioi’i- 
backgroimd of the Zande social life than has been given 
in the eight pages of Cliapter III, and for a comparative 
summary at the end of the generalizations from the 
Zande material, in the light of those from other areas. 
Some of this has, in fact, already been given by the 
author in his many contributions to periodicals in this 
country and in the Sudan, as well as in a general paper 
some years ago on the morphology of magic. 

But in view of the current attempts to seek for 
economic determinants of social institutions, exemplified 
by Badin’s recent revival of the “ exploitation theory ■” 
of magic a fuller and more systematic examination of 
the economic elements associated with witchcraft and 
consultation of the oracles would have been welcome. 
We are told that kinsfolk and blood-brothers have to 
assist a man convicted of witchcraft to find compensa- 
tion ; that presents have to be given to the person who 
performs an autopsy on a body, to induce him to bury 
it; that there are economic incitements to witchcraft; 
and that wealthy commoners and princes are not 
normally accused of witchcraft. The social and political 
aspects of these phenomena are well explained. But a 
clearer analysis of the relation of the differential distri- 
bution of wealth in the community to the frequency of 
accusations of witchcraft, • and of identifications of it, 
would have been useful. And in connexion with the 
frequency of consultation of the henge oracle, it would be 
clesirable to know exactly how far comparative wealth 
in fowls alfects the situation. 

In the matter of terminology, the author has followed 
his own conventions, which are not altogether in accord 
with common usage. Thus he uses the term ‘ witch- 
‘ craft ’ not only for the putative action of the 
witchcraft-substance and of its emanation, but also for 
the substance itself sought or discovered in the bodies 
of persons. Again the use of the term ‘ witch ’ for 
both males and females may perplex some readers since 
in English it applies normally to females. Moreover 
the clarity of the Zande distinction between witchcraft, 
which is never in fact pi’actised, and sorcery, which is the 
actual practice of bad magic,, makes it somewhat 
difficult to apply the author’s "lirectly to 

the phenomena of Oceanic -r ! \ peoples 

where the distinction does not obtain to the same extent. 
A comparative note on the specific use of all these terms 
would have been useful to a reader in areas other than 
Africa. 

One cannot cavil at the documentation presented 
for most of the generalizations ; but it might have been 
better at Some points to have given native statements 
as a backing to the author’s formulations. In the 
absence of such statements, they occasionally appear 
to be inconsistent. Thus on p. 37 it is said “it is 
“ necessary to' explain that Azando normally think of 

‘•'witchcraft ’ and apart from any 

“particular-. ■,■■■.« i . ' S et on the following page 
the author says “ witchcraft means therefore some or 
“ any witches. , . . the concept of witchcraft is not that 
“ of an impersonal force that may become attached to 
“ persons, hut of a personal force that is generalized in 
“ *rv'r “ -^aet Azande generally 

“r . 1 .-'-SI ■■ : trait, and it is treated 

“ ji- > I -- ■ ']■■ ■’ ■ ■■ ‘ I 'm with kinship . . . 

“ Azande do not perceive the contradiction as we perceive 
“ it because fhey liave no theoretical interest in the 


“ subject, and t-liose situations in whicii they <‘X}3ress their 
“ beliefs in witclicraft do not force the pruhlem upon 
“ them ” (p. 25). But “the Zande mind is logical an<l 
“ ir'-jnir'r.u: the framework of its culture and insistK 

“ « iM, : '!•' r(,iiicr'"ii-c of its own idiom . . . if it is hereditary 
“ it can he discovered in the belly of a close male kinsman 
“ or a witch as surely as in the belly of the witch himself 
(p. 42). To give one more example. “ Witeliciraft 
“ tends to become . synonymous with the sentiment.s 
“ which are supposed to cause it, so that Azande tliink of 
“ hatred and envy and greed in terms of witchcraft and 
“ likewise think of witchcraft in terms of the sentiments 
“ it discloses” (p. 107). But “Azande will not allow 
“ one to say that anybody who hates another is a witch, 
“ or that witchcraft and hatred are synonymous. In 
“ their representation of witchcraft hatred is one thing, 
“ and witchcraft another thing ” {p. 108). It is clear that 
these pairs of statements are not absolutely contra- 
dictory but it needs some subtlety to resolve the 
apparent inconsistency. The fact that they are found in 
close connexion suggests that they are the result of an 
over-precision in the one ease followed hy an attempt 
to correct this by a counter -statement. Since they are 
eminently quotable and are likely to be used by future 
theorists on magic it would have been better to have 
supplemented them in each case hy native formulations 
to avoid any such difficulties as have been created in the 
case of Codi’ington’s material ou niana. 

It will be seen from the brief reference that has been 
given to some of the principal features of the book that 
it will provide an invaluable source of material for 
anthropological theory. But in addition it is welcome as 
an important contribution to applied anthropology. 
The expeditions of the author were carried out at the 
invitation of the Government of the Auglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, and mainly at their expense. It is to be hoped 
that the knowledge thus gained of some of the most 
difficult aspects of native belief and practice with which 
administration has to deal, will give a stimulus to other 
Colonial Governments to act in a similar manner. 

RAYMOND FIBTH. 


The Bornu Sahara and Sudan, Bg Sir JRicImiond 

m Palmer^ K.C,M.G. London: Murray^ 1936, 
via + 296 pp., 79 illiistratiom, 3 maps. Price 
42s. net. 

Long and intimate contact with Bornu and the 
Islamic North of Nigeria have made Sir Richmond 
Palmer eminently qualified to write the history of that 
important centre of African civilization, the Western 
Sudan. He presents us here with a most comprehensive 
account of the civilization of Bornu as it grew through 
the centuries, reflecting in its history the history of 
many races and cultures of Africa. History, in Sir 
Richmond Palmer’s writings, is understood in its 
widest sense. It comprises historical records and 
chronicles; it utilizes the elusive information that can 
be gleaned from the comparison of cultural similarities 
and linguistic data in Africa, Europe or Asia ; it reaches 
hack to the hypothetic past of an earliest Africa con- 
civilization of ancient Egypt, 
\ ■ : . . ■ . Like the author, the reader of 

this book must not be afraid of distance in space or time. 

In the centre of the book stands a unique collection 
of Arabic manuscripts from Nigeria — an impressive 
testimony to the author’s industry and gift of discovery. 
These manuscripts were composed by Bornu and Hausa 
scholars and court historians, ancient and moderi\, 
and embrace 800 years of Bornu and Nigerian history. 
Most of them are published here (in English translation) 
for the first time. The first group of records is to my 
mind the most interesting one. It consists of Mahraym, 
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“ grants of privilege/' bestowed by various Bornu- 
kings on state officers, families of high rank, or groups 
of privileged strangers living in Bornu, such as the 
J’ulbe or the “ Tura”- — merchants of “Syrian and Asiatic 
y provenance” (p. 15). The earliest of these Mahrams 
is dated 1086-1 09'7. The texts, framed in certain set 
formulae, blessings and forms of address, quote occa- 
sionally lists of tribes and countries known at the time, 
a few historical facts, and certain data concerning the 
political situation. Some of them contain illuminating 
information on the political organization of the kingdom 
of Bornu. ^ Thus we learn, for example, that exemption 
from tax is part of " - -j-anted by the king 

to an influential alien i ' ■ i (p. 36). But “the 
“ history of Bornu is, " of the author, “the 

history of its ruling caste, the Maghumi ” (p. 6), Many 
of the manuscripts are documents of a narrow dynastic 
history only, of kings, short and rather, 

insignificant - • reign, their wars, and the 

more peculiar circumstances of their life and death. 
But these documents are merely a framework for the de- 
tailed and stimulating comments and explanations 
which the author has to give. They cover a field far 
beyond that defined by the contents of the records 
themselves. Sir Richmond Palmer brings together all 
literature, ancient and modern, European, Arab and 
African, that bears on the Sudan, . its history and its 
races. He draws almost the whole history of human 
civilization into the circle of data which he uses to 
elucidate episodes and names referred to m the record?'. 
It is sometimes difficult not to lose the theme over the 
rich variations which envelop it. 

Where records and comments bear on anthropological 
questions of present-day IsTigeria the author’s explana- 
tions are less convinchig. I was interested to discover 
in one of the records a reference to the joking relationship 
between the Bari-Bari and Fulbe of Bornu (p. 64). 

I have found this joking relationship still existing 
between descendants of the two tribes who are living 
to-day in entirely new surroundings and, by a curious 
turn of fate, again as ’-r’-ely, between the 

Fulbe rulers of Nupe «.■ ■ ■ ■ '? ■■ i'-. ‘i settlers in Nupe 
country. In Korthern Nigeria joking relationship in 
the Mirship group goes often hand in hand with cross- 
cousin relationship. But to explain, as Sir Richmond 
Palmer does, the joking relationship between tribes 
or , tribal sections as implying original cross-cousin 
relationship and actual descent in male and female 
line (pp. 73-74), means confusing an accepted rationaliza- 
tion with actual social origin. The author, like ' 
mmy writers on Northern Nigeria, adopts the rather 
misleading use of Hausa terms when dealing with non- 
Hausa cultural facts. Thus the G-wari, . according to 
Palmer, ror'i'snu/.c (I'.o .superiority of the Koro “ caste,” 
/the Koim. iiiciilf'ii; ji !!>•, are not a caste, but a tribe), 

“ the Grwari saying that their tsafl (medicine) is more 
“ powerful ” (134). The Gwari most certainly, could not 
have said that, for tsafi is a Hausa word-, and a very 
indiscriminate word at that, while the Gwari word for 
‘ medicine ’ is shigbe, and for magic Icuti. 

The historian will no doubt find a wealth of fascinating 
material in this book, though, I fancy, of very unequal 
value. The social anthropolog^t, to which more 
prosaic guild the reviewer belongs, will search, perhaps 
a little impatiently, for the sociologically interesting and 
relevant facts which are scattered through the book. 
Neither, however, will deny his admiration for the 
.gr^diose canvas on which Sir Richmond Palmer 
paints his picture of West African culture and history. 
Beautifnl photogra.phi-'. in^ere.«ting drawings and fasci- 
nating historical Tnau.*^ I< 'id tiirjir ■ii.ipiM-n. to this imposing 
volume. ■ , ■' S. F. NADEB. 
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Centresfde Style de la Sculpture Hhgre Afrlcaine. 

4 I C Guln4e Portugaise, Sierra-Leone, Liberia, 

I I Jl Cote d^Or, Togo, Dahomay et Nigeria* Bg 

Carl Kjersmeier, Paris, Morance, 1936. 45 pp,,. 

pis. 58. Price 50Jrs. 

, What may be regarded as the pioneer works on 
Negro Art have already appeared in various languages. 
The time is ripe for more precise survey and scientific 
indication of the lines of future research. ' 

As a considered collector and a writer familiar with 
the documentary and museum sources, Mr. Carl Kjers- 
meier might be regarded as admirably fitted to set out 
the field of enquiry. Whilst this is his stated intention, 
the second volume of this series of four pertaining to 
the survey of Negro Sculiiture is less satisfying in its ' 
achievement in this respect than the first. Possibly the 
inspiration which served Mr. Kjersmeier when dealing 

with peoples with whom he *' ' ' ’ ^ ''■imiliar, may 

hot have responded so readi ; : ■ ■ • elements of 

his second group. In the r-k of o:r-!ipVy there is a similar 
lack of that fine subtlety ci (••ci-pi.-i/oi. which served 
to enhance the quality of the specimens illustrated in 
the first volume. 

It is conceivable that the method of prr-.r-r.t,-r!i.'.n may 
account for the impression of y viiicii tpxt 

conveys. The scheme is basically geographical, with 
brief notes as to situation, population and cultural 
features followed by analyses of the main traits of 
artistic expression. When this has been applied, to a 
succession of tribes, the effect is one of literary mono- 
tony, at variance with the, sensitive artistry of the 
general production of the book. Where one had hoped 
for a voyage imbued with adventure there is oilly a 
useful itinerary. There is none of the feeling of sensitive 
wi'ich, for example, infuses the style of 
' ■ ■■ I ! i ■ . in UArt Negre, 

Whilst It IS exceedingly difficult to appraise the 
effectiveness of Mr. Kjersmeier ’s contribution until the 
full complement of volumes is issued, there appears so 
far no sufficient indication of criterion or development 
of a desired exposition of Negro sssthetic. Certain 
phrases would seem to pdint to iCn evaluation based on 

.■ dards. Even these are undefined 

■ ■■ for an emphasis on line ahd 
polished surface and an - insufficient awareness of the 
vitality of some of the polychromatic values. 

The section on the Menpi is suocessful in its account 
of the integration of artistry and the cult of the secret . 
societies, whilst the art of the Yoruba seems to have 
encouraged more animated commentary. A section 
dealuig with Benin is concise in its historical detail but 
appears to have overlooked Ling, Roth’s notable con- 
tribution, whilst foi^ Ashanti, there is little which has 
not been presented in a more satisfying way by Rattray. 

The inadequacy of the textual references' militates ' 
against the chances of the work becoming ‘ indispensable . 

‘ for future studies/ Furthermore, the use of the biblio- ' 
graphy as a medium for the correction of the work of 
previous writers is unconventional and calculated to rouso 
a desire for more authentic indication of authority. 
Perhaps the quality of these studies is best conveyed 
by the wish that they had boon more in the nalure of 
expositions andless m the wa\-of i i icornplotc^lydocumented 
descriptions. It would help to nutigate those di.sad van- 
tages if the concluding volume furnished a coliosivo 
sssthetic, a map, and an indcix. TR.EVOR THOMAS. 

Centres de Style de la Sculpture Negre Afrlcaine. 

I |A Volume I H, Belgian Congo. Bg Carl Kjersmeier. 

I 1 D Paris Editians, Albert Morance, 1937. 52. pp.-, 

5^ plates. QQ francs. 

As we become reconciled to M. R j(5i‘smoior\s method 
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and style, the appearance of the phrase “ Les centres 
de style .s’y trouvont cliez les . , at the head of 
each, section is now greeted with a note of familiarity. 
Less satisfactory, but equally a part of the catalogue 
method of presentation, is the political framework of 
provinces, into which the cultural or tribal divisions 
fit with little ease. The author seems to have appre- 
ciated this .difficulty, for accounts of certain styles 
have been postponed to the next volume or reference 
has been made to those which have already appeared. 
In work which sets out to define “ centres d© style ” 
it might have been more satisfactory if M. Kjersmeier 
had taken a firm line and abandoned any attempt at 
political location, whilst establishing liis artistic centres 
on specifically cultural bases. It is perhaps for this 
reason that a sense of dissatisfaction is aroused, a feeling 
of lack of firmness or coherence in the exposition of 
the main thesis, which should be the work’s justification. 
Thus, whilst there is more attempt in this volume at 
oestlietic evaluation, notably in the sectioais on the 
Baluba and the Bakuba or Bushongo, the general regional 
features, seer “ '!’ *■. of the hands, the attention 

to styles of . ■ • ■ ■. elaborate use of tattooing, 

and the different treatment accorded to fetish and 
ancestor figures are indicated only in passing ; it would 
have been invaluable to hav^e devoted a section at the end 
to a comparative survey and synthesis of these traits. 

Though M, Kjex'smeier has been at great pains to 
differentiate Baluba, Bena Lulua and Bakuba (even 
to the extent of amending Torday and Hardy) there is 
for these three groups a basic quality in aesthetic con- 
ception wh'-ch serves to unify them as a style centre. 

' Coini -nqfiiii ic-n of the author’s own illustrations will 
show, for example, a more fundamental artistic differ- 
ence between the two Baluba specimens (Figs, 4 and 9) 
cjlesigned for different funot'or-nl pm’r-o^;©-, ll'.cn between 
- the same Baluba ancestor ,ligi i I'o ;i •;( i 1 . 1 h- I h; ii i >i\ ancestor 
figure (“NTo. 25). Incidentally the treatment of these 
ancestor figures in every ease shows a magnificence of 
style and execution Ivhioh places them amongst the 
finest things in Negro art; either, as M. Kjersmeier 
suggests, because the artist sought to arouse in the 
descendants the illustrious memory of the ancestor, or 
because these figures being more rarely executed as 
portraits and only by the finest artists, were conceived 
with more critical inspiration. There is a valuable 
summary of the facts available for a series of royal 
portraits from the Bakuba, which are among the very 
few African works which can ho dated with any degree 
of certainty. One is inclined to demur to the classifi- 
cation of certain Bakongo figures as ancestor when they 
would appear to be best regarded as negro versions 
of the rnothet and child . conception, produced in an 
area strongly influenced by Catholic missionary enter- 
prise. Similarly, we should find that the varied outline 
of the nails augmented rather than detracted from the 
artistic quality of the Bakongo * nail fetishes.’ One 
wonders, too, if the figure described as de composition 
cubique ” (Fig, 41) when examined without prejudice 
would not be better accounted “ sans grande valour , 
artistique.” 

Some of the most attractive carvings come from a 
group designated by Kjersmeier as Bena Lulua, showing 
a great sense of Immour in the crouching figures and 
much fantasy in the tattooing, most comparable, as the 
ant hop rightly suggests, with the surface treatment 
of Maori carvings. It is interesting to note that the 
most, vigorous worlc. comes from those peoples who have 
Ix'-cii warring corioiicrors, the Baluba and the Mangbetu, 
rhe lairc!- prixiucirig particularly dorhinating forms and 
characteristically domed nari-ow heads. An interesting 
technical development, in response to material readily 


available, is seen in tb© rare ivory masks from the 
Warega. 

Written of an area so rich in material, this volume 
has many fine illustrations, equal in many raspects 
to those given in the first volume. The bibliography 
is extensive and the notes copious, referring mostly to 
sources of other illustrations for tribes which the author 
has been content to list in a tantalizing manner at the 
end of his sections. Tliere would have been much 
advantage in omitting tliose illustrations which, good 
as tliey are, have already been reproduced so often, 
in favour of others for these less known tribes. In 
this connection one has been led to examine rather 
closely the basis for M. Kjersmeier’s designations of 
regions of style, and it may be as^well therefore, to bear 
in mind when reading, that of the fifty -six .illustrations 
six are of well-known specimens from national collections, 
six are from presumably private collections, and the 
remainder are M. Kjersmeior’s own. 

There is to be a fourth volume, which it is hoped will 
draw together the irregular pattern of the first three, 
and lend more cohesion to the design of M. Kjersraeier’s 
thesis. TREVOR THOMAS. 

Die Geheimbunde Westafrikas als Problem der 
g M mm Religionswissenschaft. By Dr, Eugen Hilde- 
\\§ hra^id., Leipzig, 1937. 170 pp. 

This dissertion on the Secret Societies of West 
A.frica as a problem of comparative religion forms the 
first volume of a series on the science of religion spon- 
sored by Dr. Lehmann, to accompany the ethnological 
‘ Studies ’ by various authors prmlished by Brof. Dr. 
O. Reche and Prof. Dr. H. Plisehke. 

Although primarily psychological. Dr. Hildebrand’s 
research rests upon ethnological foundations, and this 
little book should be extremely useful to both mission- 
aries and ethnographers. 

After an introduction stating the religious scope of 
his work, and a discussion of the sources from which he 
draws his material, the author gives a general survey of 
the West African Secret Societies; their precarious 
connexion with puberty rites; their su,hj©cts, distri- 
bution, various ages, objects and activities. He then 
chooses three of the most important, the Poro, the 
Jehwe and the Sande, for detailed examination, and 
passes on to an, analysis of some of the others with a 
definitely religious orientation. This comprises all 
those which contain the elements of Death ; the Inter- 
mediate state ; Rebirth ; t!h© ^ new Adam ' and his 
reactions to his own social order. The last part of the 
thesis contains a critical analysis of the theoxdes of 
Frobenius, Hutton Webster, Schurtz, van Oenirep and 
Hauer. And here it would seem that, although' the 
author has tried to he strictly impartial, he has not 
altogether succeeded. 

The work would have gained greatly in value if 
Dr. Hildebrand had come into persoxial contact with, 
some of the societies he has examined so carefully; 
which makes one realize how much the co-operation of 
psychologists and ethnologists is needed in field-work. 
Although the religious side of the societies has been 
stressed, it is difficult to draw a line between the religious 
and the secular, among African tribes generally ; and to 
decide where magic ends and religion begins. Also, 
sorcery and magic are often confused. The German 
woi'd Zauher may seem to mean either. Dr. Hildebrand 
states : — “ If a Society has as its object the combating 
*‘of magic, so must it ... . itself possess a still stronger 
magic.” What generally happens in Africa is that 
‘ white ’ magic is used to counteract ‘ black ’ magic, 
otherwise sorcery, and vice versa. The author ends by 
discussing the possible connexion of the Hnr-ret Societies 
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witli the EJeusinian Mysteries and tiie '.Prototype; draws 
a general (‘oaclusioii, and appends a. very useful 
‘ literature ' of the subject. He does not seem to have 
had access to the latest I’esearehes of Dr. Jensen and 
M, Vergiat, which throw eonsiderabh^ light on the 
subject indirectly. Neither does he mention the late 
Mr, Torday, whose knowdedge of Secret Societies in 
Africa was perhaps unequalled. A similar monograph 
is needed for the Eastern and Southern African tribes. 
Only when a complete survey has been attempted can 
psychology build on sure foundations. Meanwhile, 
Dr. .Hildebrand’s work is an extremely solid stepping- 
stone to future progress in this direction. 

There are a few misprints, and on p. 140 a whole line 
is repeated twice, with omission of another and with 
disastrous result. E. D. E. 

Corporal Wanzi. By Frank Brownlee. Lo)idon : 
4 10 Unwin. Svo. 257 pp. Price 7a‘. iid. 

I I Q To readers looking back upon life in South 
Africa, and recalliiig to memory the men and 
women of the land with whom their work brought them 
into contact, this will be a pleasant book to have beside 
them. Mr. Brovmlee is obviously doing just this thing 
himself. Pictures and personalities out of the past throng 
in his memory; the memory of one who has had all the 
experiences that fall to the lot of a District Magistrate 
in native areas. On him Africa and her x^eople have 
made the kind of impression that is inevitable to the large- 
hearted and liberal-minded white-man. 

There are twenty-eight stories in all, and of these eight 
centre around Corporal "Wanzi and his little group of 
police. .Every one of the twenty-eight throws light upon 
some corner of the African mind, though not all are 
equally successful in speaking through our English 
language the authentic thought -forms of the Bantu. To 
achieve this, of course, is the outstanding difficulty of 
the translator. The author in this case has obviously 
had the original African voices and vocabulary clearly 
in his memory, but a more formal English vocabulary 
has frequently obtruded itself, and made Africa speak 
with less of simple beauty and aptness than she might. 

Yet, in the end, it is Africa speaking, even through 
this occasional handicap. Some of the 
some very enlightening. I liked bef> i-'- '■ 

Bank Note and The Little Brown Bird. Others will 
appreciate what Africa has meant to them under 
some of the other titles. The book is for those who 
remember, perhaps, rather than foi' the general reader 
in search of high interest or thrill. But any man or 
woman about to go into Africa for the hrst time, and who 
will be in touch with village or rural life, may take this 
book up, with confidence, as an introduction to the 
Bantu mind. CULLEN YOUNG. 


The Savage Hits Back, or The White Man through 
I j II Native Eyes. By Julius B. Lips. Introduction 
IT 3 % Bronislaw Malinowski, Projessor of Anthrop- 

ology in the University of London. Translated 
hy Vincent Benson. London: Lovat, Dickson, Ltd., 1937. 
254 pp., 213 illustrations ; bibliography. 

Tliis work is intended to be an impression of white 
men expressed by natives in plastic and decorative arts. 
In view of the author’s experiences in his native land 
it is impossible to regard the light which he throws upon 
his subject as colouiless. There is no evidence that the 
views and deductions arrived at are the results of 
practical experience of the problems of negro sociology 
and administration in any of the four continents. 
Unfortunately much of what is related in the historical 
summary is true, but no credit is given to European or 
American governments for their eSorts to remedy past 


mistakes. The present wi'iter considers that negro art 
is not original but imitative in character. The ordinary 
native of Africa has a keen sense of Immoui' and justice. 
As a general rule he resents fines and imprisonments 
and [)refers corporal punishment. He leads as a rule 
a normal healthy animal life. For these reasons crude 
specimens of human figures cannot regarded as 
c;aricattires, censures, or lewd. Tlie numerous illus- 
trations are obviously selected to prove the author’s 
])oint of vi(3W and in this resimct the primary title of the 
hook i.s an unfortunate one. Tho^ statement (p. 48) in 
respect to the antiquity of tlie art of smelting ores by 
natives in Africa is open to question. The effects of 
centuries of Asiatic communication and settlements 
on tlie east coast of Africa from Cape Guardafui to the 
Limpopo River, combined with the cultural results of 
the great annual Moslem pilgrim journeys by millions 
of th(3 inhabitants of two continents, appear to have 
been entirely overlooked by the author. The reader 
must therefore decide for himself how far the text is 
political in character and not what might be expected 
to be the considered and unbiased deductions of a 
practical field anthropologist in respect to a highly 
specialized subject. A. E. R. 

African Genesis. By Leo Frohenius and Douglas 

U. Fox, Faber and Faber. London, 1938. 
ivy Price P2s. M. 

Good reading though it is, and full of excellent 
material, this is a i)rovoking and unsatisfying work, 
falling between two spools : prevented by its subject 
from making a really popular appeal and spoilt as a 
scientific contribution by trying to encompass it. Data 
appear to have been ruthlessly cut, which Professor 
Frohenius could presumably have supplied and which 
he may have supplied in the Atlantis series ■ or in 
Fryihrda. Also it is irritating not to know if the stories 
told are reasonably literal transcriptions, or free para- 
phrases to be ‘ read for entertainment,’ as Mr. Fox 
suggests. 

Within these limits it is an entrancing book. No 
lover of folk-lore and no lover of Africa can dispute 
it, and, though it could have been greater, its 
value for comparative study is undeniable. Also, 
despite missing data, some parts may prove to have 
historical value — and with the data certainly should 
have, e.g., light may be thrown on the origin of the 
Fulbe, which is still a matter of conjecture, while the 
elucidation of the influence of and connection with 
Egypt of peoples now remote from that country, may 
be assisted by these records. The present reviewer 
remembers his surprise at finding a perfect bas-relief of 
the sable antelope — habitat well south of the equator — 
at Abydos. c/. The Field, January 4, 1913. 

The stories and myths from Algeria to Southern 
Rhodesia cover a wide field and link up in an extra- 
ordinary manner with each other and with the world 
beyond; so do the rock drawings with which this 
volume is so admirably illustrated. The details in the 
legends and fables are of particular interest and these are 
all recorded with a literary touch, which is what makes 
one fear departure from the original, as does the pointed 
moral in some of the fables, a feature which one who 
has himself collected such legends and fables has found 
to be generally lacking. 

The illustrations are uniformly good and most 
valuable. The following struck me particularly : the 
rain maker (p. 41) ; the fight of bowmen (p. 120), which 
seems to be an early example of ‘ pin-men ’ drawing, 
and very lifelike too ; and a remarkable tumed-away 
head in the left hand figure on p. 263. The pictures of 
the bull and the ram in some pictures indicate the 
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Egyptian influence, which may be of an earlier age than 
the authors suggest. The little maps in the text are most 
helpful. E. H. MELLAKD. 


Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa. By 

I HI Nathmiiel Isaacs: edited by Louis Herman. 
\ Il\ Oapetown : The Van Rieheck Society, 1936. 2 

vols. xxviii + 292, 336 pp., maps and illustrations, 
Nathaniel Isaacs began to publish his journals in 1832, 
and thereby instigated the movement for extending 
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British authority over Natal which led to its annexation 
in 1843. Isaacs himself had then left South Africa, 
and after wandering in Old Calabar an<l Sierra Leone 
was last seen by his relatives in 1858. 

His writing is vivid, detailed and accurate, and is 
the only comprehensive account of King Chaka and 
his * Zooloos ’ before they came under European 
influence. 

The Van Riebeck Society has done well to re-publisli 
this truly classical narrative, a substantial addition 
to a series already widely appreciated, J. L. M. 


RACIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Rassen und Volkerkunde : Lebensprobleme der 
4 II A Lassen, Gesellschaften, und Volker. By 

|// Wilhelm Muhlmann. Brautischweiy (Vieweij], 
1936, Pp. viii. 596 : udih 76 plates and 33 
figures in text. 

This yolume, tis the preface states, is written in 
response to the requirements of the new German State 

'■ ' •■'tation of social and ethnological 

. ■ ■ ■■ between man and his environ- 

■ . ■: human groups to the largest. 

Dr. Muhlmann begins with the biological aspects of 
natural selection among men, and goes on to the 
elements of settlement and intercourse. The environ- 
ment is presented as a system of material selections 
and controls, whereby the ' great race ’ is established, 
and acquires its appropriate social organization and in- 
stitutions ; the problems of race-mixture receive separate 
consideration, and also those of racial degeneration. 

Thus far the outlook on human advancement is 
geographical and biological, with an underlying philoso- 
phy which is in principle materialist and determinist. 
Naturally we look further for Dr. Miihlmann’s treatment 
ijxQ^tters, both the study of individual 
• . . , transcendental constructions which are 

the subject-matter of “ race -psychology.” What is the 
nature, and source, of the “ endowment ” of races and 
persons, which makes civilization possible ? An elemen- 
tary problem is the wonderful manual skill of craftsmen, 
hunters, and others, untrained ” according to our 
notions, but coinpVtoly rr.n«:tor of their immediate tasks 
and material. I d-, i*!!;;'. describes at length the 

recent investigations, of Rorteus, Nieuwenhuis, and others. 

What, next, is the nature and meaning of historical 
change, as it can be followed in , 

prehistoric periods, such as those of ■■ ■ ■' a' ■ a* ^ s j 
What worries Dr. Muhlmann is that, after all that ha;S 

happened in the directi - pure ” races 

with their appropriate ; ■ : seems now to 

have reached the crisis of a new prospect of promiscuity. 
Physical obstacles are ceasing to obstruct; there are 
‘ coloured perils ’ of various tints, and corresponding 
.... XI,., escutcheon; the unifying 

■ ’ • I - 1 X •• I \\ ■ I- -im in the recent past, and of 

Mahatma' Gandhi in modern India; China and Japan 
offer other instances. Then follows an interesting 
chapter on the American Negro, and on contemporary 
, 1 , ... 1 . ,-x, jsTegro Africa, Spanish America, and 
■ I.. generally, which, (it would seem) 

are on a slippery slope towartis a deeper brunetteness. 

The way is now clear for Dr. Muhlmann to deal with 
the ‘ nordic race ’ and the modern German programme 
of ‘race-hygiene.’ The ‘ ---e’ stands 

in contradiction to the . ■ 1 ■ \ notion of 

proselytism: ‘‘ it is impossible to Germanize or Anglic- 
ize ” (p. 533-4) — for this let us be grateful, if we can. 
One must just be Germanic or Anglic; if possible, be 
born so before it is too late. The task of the ‘ nordic 
race ’ is then expounded in detail, pp. 539-542. If Germans 


realize the ('ouceptions of Race and Nationality {VoIk>^ 
stum) they may shoulder the ^ white man’s burden,’ and 
‘ imperial responsibility ’ along with the rest of their racial 
functions. And for this, they will need such acquaintance 
with biology, culture, and history, as Dr. Muhlmann offers 
in this book. It is always worth while to realize liow 
other people look at these matters and that the English 
have still a chance of being ‘white men,’ non Angli 
sed angeli. J. L. M. 

A critical investigation of the blood groups and 
I Hh their medico-legal application. By J>r. 
1 Zu Pe^'^cood Malta. [Publication No. 11, Faculty of 
Medicine, Egyptian University). Cairo, 1937. 

231 pp. 

Dr. Matta, who is Lecturer in Forensic Medicine in 
Cairo University, and has made considerable investiga- 
tions of human serology, propounds a new theory of the 
inheritan(‘e of the classical A and B blood-groups. The 
original theory of Hirszfeld assumed that the A and B 
genes were independent, i.e., in separate chromosome 
pairs. Bauer endeavoured to explain certain discrep- 
ancies by assuming that they were genetically linked and 
showed about 1 1 per cent, of crossing- over. Bernstein's 
theory, based mainly on statistics and now generally 
accepted, assumes that A, B and O are allelomorphic to 
each other. But while this theory is satisfactory in, 
e^xplaining statistically the blood-group frequencies in 
different populations, yet from the point of view of 
heredity there are a number of known exceptions. 
According to Bernstein’s theory, when one or both 
parents belong to the A B blood group, none of the 
children can be 0. But after allowing for cases of 
illegitimacy, there remain 0*95 per cent, exceptions 
against the father, and 1-08 per cent, exceptions against 
the mother. 

Matta examined the i -f 52 families with 

168 children in Glasgow, > with 300 children 

in Cairo . He found certain exceptions, which could not be 
explained by Bernstein’s theory, nor by illegitimacy. He 
puts forward amodified view which will explain such cases. 

Briefly, he prepared an ariti-D serum and finds nine 
different blood types, viz., 0, Ag, B^, A^Bi, 
A^B^, A^Bi, A^B.^. Unlike Thomsen, he regards Ai and 

A 2 as difering on’ He further assumes 

that AB anil 0 • ■ ■ represented four times. 

Thus an A indiviilual might bo A AAA, AAAO, AAOO, 
or AOOO, the first three giving a stronger reaction and 
corresponding to A j, while AOOO corresponds to the 
weaker A 2 reaction; similarly for B. It is thus possible 
for an individual to have such a formula as ABBO, in 
which all three agglutinogens are present. 

This hypothesis appears to explain the known inherit- 
ance of the blood-groups, and to account for the 
exceptions to Bernstein’s hypothesis, Certain of its 
gerietical consequences have not, however, been appre- 
ciated. If O is a third independent gene, and not merely 
the absence of A and B, i( will not 0 (.‘cur at the same locus 
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of a chromosome as A and J?. Matta’s diagrams on p, 128 
do not correctly indicate what would happen in crossing- 
over, and ho does not consider the possibility of muta- 
tions. He rightly emphasizes that the new hypothesis 
should not be applied medico -legally, until it has been 
more fully tested. 

This work contains a good deal of other serological, 
investigation, in relation to the A and JB as well as the 
M and JSf blood groups. The future will determine 
whether the hew theory is preferable to that of Bernstein. 
Its tetraploid implications will also require careful 
examination. B. BUGGLES GATES. 

Enquetes Anthropologiques dans trois Villages 
J l^oumains des Carpathes. Faculty de Hedecine 
1 24 Bucarest. Travaux de I’lnstltut d’Anatomie 
et d^Embryologie, I. By Fr. I, Rainer, Bticarest: 
Imprimerm Centmla, 1987. 78 pp., 34 plates, 20 

photograpKs. Price 400 lei. 

This ’volume presents data relating to the physical 
characters of the inhabitants of three villages in diiferent 
parts of Central Rumania. It is said to be complemen- 
tary to ‘ la vaste enquete sociologique et aussi ethno- 
‘ graphique sur le village roumain, entreprise par 
‘ ITnstitut Social Boumain,’ of which the first results 
have been published. The records include blood groups 


for nearly 2,200 people, measurements and descriptive 
observations for nearly 920, and standardized photo- 
graphs of the head from three angles, those of 80 people 
being reproduced. The report is concerned almost 
exclusively with the presentation of the statistical and 
other data; this is perfectly adequate, '”!*■ ’ '■ 

freely used. A few compai'isons are made ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 
for 300 students at Bucarest, but otherwise the village 
groups are not compared with one another .or with any 
other material. Further treatment in another volume is 
promised. A v ' ' ^ a few English villages as 

comprehensiv . ■ ■ : . be very welcome. 

G. M. M, 

Le Pithecanthrope etait il un Pygmee? Considera" 

M n M tions sur la genealogie humalne, inspir^es par 
1 20 recherches recentes sur Panciennete et les 
caracteres de certains hommes fossiles. By 

Paul Buy ssens, Paris, {Purnal), . 48 

The lack of agreement between . 

the conclusions to be derived from a , ■ ; • 

most ancient skeletal remains of man with the modem 
species — writer of this pamphlet to 
advance ; ■ ■ • ■ existing pygmy peoples 

represent a bond between the two groups. But his 
ingenious defence of this view is not convincing. G. M. M. 


AMERICA. 


Life in a Haitian Valley. By Melville J. Herskovits, 
4 All 1^37. xvi + 350 -f 

|/n xix pp,-, plates. 

This book is an attempt to discount several 
recent journalistic, distortions of ‘ vodim ’ (popularly 

knowm as ‘ voodoo ’). - V. plan is somewhat 

inverted. Instead of * -i . general description 

of Haitian life and * • . an account of the 

gods or spirits, Herskovits begins with a circumscribed 
account of life in, one small valley, and it is not until 
w© have had many references to the gods that we 
get an account of them, partly in a later chapter and 
partly in an appendix. Had the account appetod 
sooner it' would have facilitated the reader’s compre- 
hension. of the earlier chapters. A more obvious plan 
would be to give a general account of the island life 
and beliefs followed by details for the valley of 
Mirebalais. 

The photographic reproductions show poor grou^Ding 
and- are rather indistinct (partly due to their being 
/ stills ’ extracted from ciuemn+ocrraphic films) and they 
are poorly reproduced v iih a .'lju-k margin like 

that of a funeral card. Moreover the significance of 
the iUustratiens is at times difficult to understand. 
Two photographic reproductions appear On the same 
page, one called ‘ Planting in Dahomey,’ - the other 


regards the spelling, the book is written in American. 
The word excoriate ’ on page 272 is presumably an 
error for ‘ execrate.’ The style is sometimes somewhat 
abstract and obscure, e.g., “ .Might it (the craving for 
“ excitement) not represent a kind of compensation for 
“ the thwarted psychic ease with which a culturally 
“ misunderstood people approach their own existence ? ” 
This book is also a study in- ‘acculturation’ — 
horrible phrase for the interaction of two different 
cultures — ^French and , West African in tins case. 

Cultures do not entirely give way one before another, 
“ even where the one was carried by slaves and the 
other by masters; even though the one is separated 
“ from its source by thousands of miles and hundreds 
of years, and the other derives a continuous renewal 
of vitality from constant contact with its original 
“ home.” , Witness jazz ! One is left to guess whether 
‘ acculturation ’ means the analysis of the culture into 
its original components or whether it is a study of a 
‘ mongrel ’ culture as an entity. 

The sexual life of the children is interesting. “ Boys 
“^of C and 7 surreptitiously ‘experiment’ with girls 
“of their own age in the sex act, despite parental 
“ warnings. This ceases, however, as soon as the 
“ girls are nubile, for then they are mider strict 
supervision.” Six or seven is the age at which the 


‘ Planting in Haiti,’ each showing several persoiis in a civilized European child’s sexual acti\nties enter. upon 
field. One cannot see what the persons are doing, or a latent period to re-awaken at the approach of puberty. 

^ «« Tliougli brotliors and sisters sometimes continue to 
“ sleep together until the age of puberty, it is said 
“ that attempts at intercourse between them rarely 
“ occur, for, according to Haitians, the children 
“ gradually' sense that this is regarded as bad, and a, 
boy approaching puberty who wishes to satisfy his 
“ desire for sex play goes to find a ‘ little neighbour.’ 
“ Later, when the nubile girls are withdrawn from the 
“ company of the boys, tlxe latter play with younger 
“ girls who have not yet. reached puberty, or carry on 
“ ‘ affairs ’ with those older than themselves ; indeed 
“ it is from these latter that they obtain full knowledge 
“ ‘of sexual procedure.” The’ Haitians seem more 
civilized than Malinowski’s Melanesians in that the 
parents forbid such sexual activities, which are carried 
on ‘surreptitiously’; but in another respect .(the 
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why Dahomey comes into the picture (resemblance or 
contrast ?). , There is a very indifferent index and 
there is a , certain lack of proportion in the text, which 
is loaded with in'^ignificriTit rlrtnfis {e.g., the list of only 
o6 references isiciiivle.^. .Scjii'roo'r-i sensational book; 
prominence is given to mi iu.?;-ripl-;on cut on a tree by 
a marine in 1920 to r(-c.(??vl someone was ‘ drunk 
^ as hell ’ ; and we are, seriously told that in childhood 
a. naughty cfiild is first scolded and, for a repetition of 
the ofience, ‘ beaten with a small stick on the buttocks 
‘ or thigh ^). Other things we would like to know 
are left out. Much that is interesting (such as the 
detailed West African tribal origins of the Haitian 
negroes) is taken from previous writers, but the author 
gives first-hand accounts of ‘ vodun ’ dances, including 
the ‘ possession of devotees by their deities.’ As 
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early separation of brother and sister) the Melanesians 
appear more civilized. A remarkable difference between 
Haitians and Melanesians is that in spit© of sexual 
freedom there is plenty of homosexuality among the 
Haitians of both sexes. It is to be doubted whether 
reliance can be placed (in this subject) on the author 
and his wife who spent only ‘ a little more than three 
' months ’ ^ in Mirebalais, and part of this time was 
not used, if the author practised what he preaches, 


•i.e., did ‘not attempt to probe the most secret phases 
‘ of a culture during tlie initial period of his stay.' 

The chief value ol this book is the detailed description 
of ‘ vodun ’ religious services and dances, from which 
it appears th. ' -r"* '■ is a very primitive form of 

spiritualism , . ' i ' ■ y the entrancing of mediums 
and complicated by plenty of mumho-jumbo coloured 
by the grosser superstitions of the local Christianitv- 

CAHNING SITFFEI^N. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


The Eskimo Archaeology of Julianehaab district 
j with a brief Summary of the Prehistory of 
\ Li Greenlanders. By TherlceL Mathiasaen^ 

in collaboration with Erik Holtved. {Meddeleser 
om Gronland. ■ Bd, 118. Nr, 1. Copenhagen, 1936. 
Large Svo. 140 pp,, 60 figs., 4 plates. 

. This report was compiled from material collected by 
Mathiassen and others during t’ e 1034 Expedition of 
the Commission for >«■!( ciii!.;- Ilc^i cii-b in Greenland. 

The Julianehaab district is the most southerly on the 
West coast of Greenland. It is a high mountainous 
area, dissected deeply by fjords and the most fertile and 
thickly populated part of the whole country. Arclueolo- 
gically it is doubly interesting^ for it was mainly here 
that the old Norse settlements were concentrated; and 
Mathiassen has been abie to trace some relations between 
them and the Eskimos. 

The larger part of the report is taken up with the 
detailed description of the ruins examined (432 in all) 
and of the objects found in them. 

Mathiassen ■: .. ^ .r types of houses, each 

characteristic period of occupation, in 

this region. ! . ,■ ■■ •■:> '.mall and rounded; some- 

times two or three are built together with a common 
passage. Conditions for the preservation of objects in 
them are the worst possible, but sufficient have been 
recovered to show that the culture of the or^uprir.t=! wns 
iCnugsuk and directly cormeoted with the culmn- 

(to the north of Julianehaab) and of 
\i j' i'.r- : ! V on the East coast. The later stages are, 
perhaps, a little more old fashioned. Among these 
objects, though, are some that can only be of Norse 
origin and also a glass head that must have com© in 
with the whalers in the seventeenth century. Con- 
sidered together, these indicate that this oldest type of 
house was in use from about 1360 to 1650, It is cliarac- 
teristic of them to be built, usually in clusters, half way 
up th© fjords. Mathiassen suggests that this site was 
chosen because the Norse people were in occupation at 
the heads of the fiords and the coast itself was impossible 
for ice -bunting. I: is iVi!. if any Eskimo houses in 

this region anlodat .0 the Norse settlement. 

'J?bo houses of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies are distinctly rectangular with a high stone wall 
knd a Sunkej p ■; ■- . * ■ ■ ■ - ' eases lying at right angles 

to the long i.s.- ■ ' ‘ ■ . ■ . Mathiassen recognizes a 

large and a small type. The culture associated with 
them is much the same as we find in th© rest of West 
Greenland at this period; but it has an older stamp 
about it, particularly in its harpoon — and arrow-heads 
and its lamps. This is probably due to Julianehaab’s 
culturally isolated position. At this time there was a 
large nrnnber of small settlements, no doubt the result 
of the improved kyak, and later a tendency to return 
to large settlements, attendant on the development of 
Banish colonization and trading posts. 

The nineteenth-century type of house is still in use. 
It is small and rectangular, with high walls and a 
passage which is a prolongation of the long axis of the 
house, i This passage is not sunken and usually has an 
angle, in which there may be an offshoot room. The 


houses of this type are less numerous than formerly 
because the Eskimos have been gathering towards the 
shops and schools. 

This work in th© Julianehaab district completes the 
survey of the whole of the Greenland coast, with the 
exception of the Cape York region, (The exception is 
important because it is th© only place in Greenland 
where a pur© Thule culture has been exposed. It is 
good news that Erik Holtved has just started two years' 
work here.) Mathiassen’s summary of the Eskimo 
archaeology of Greenland, then, comes very opportunely 
and usefully. 

The chapter on the origin of Eskimo culture adds 
little to the discussion of Mathiassen and Bixket Smith 
in 1930, except that the author is able to review more 
recent excavations in Alaska. These show an Eskimo 
culture older than any yet found, and Mathiassen sees 
in them additional support to his view that the roots of 
the Eskimos were more likely in the Old World than in 
the New. 

There is an appendix on “ Bones from Julianehaab 
“ District ” by Magnus Degerbol. 

The maps are from surveys by Holtved. Among 
them are : Habitations in the Julianehaab district, 
Tugtiitup and surroundings (ea. 1 : 5900), the village site 
of Igdlutalik (1 : 1250), and the village site of tJnartoq 
(1 ; 5900), 

This report reads rather as Mathiassen’s swan song 
to Greenland field archaeology, and we cannot help 
recalling at such a time the very great contribution he 
has made to this subject during th© last decade. He 
could not fail to develop a very considerable clinical 
sense in the course of his extensive field-work, but the 
important thing is that he has harnessed it to his museum 
work, with the result that much of it has been rationalized 
and is passed on as systematic archseology. But the 
more immediate result is that we have been presented 
with a reasoned view of the former Eskimo cultures of 
the whole of post-Thule Greenland. IAN COX. 

Civilization of the Annerican Indian. Vol. XI. Pratt, 
JAA Man's Moses. By Elaine (doodah 

1/X Eastman, 1936. $3*00. 

VoL XIII s Civilization. As told to Florence 
Brahe by Thomas Wildccd Alford, XJnwersity of 
Oklahoma Press, 1936. $2-50. 

Mrs. Eastman’s biography of General Pratt (b, 1840, 
d. 10"'’ '^rr'dr.r in «tyle and well documented, is likely 
to -I : of which Pratt was the prota- 

gonist ; that of assimilation and ‘ amalgamation,’ not 
segregation, with full citizenship instead of wardship for 
the Indian, as the goal of Indian administration in the 
United States. Pratt claimed ‘ biological equality * for 
the Bed Man, and asserted that ' civilization is a habit,’ 
The North American tribes, he believed, had no future 
as such, and the only solution was to qualify the 
individual Indian to assume the full 
citizenship. In direct educational work ■ : . . • j:- «... 
among Indian prisoners and hostages (1875-1878), at 
Hampton Institute (1878) and at the Carlisle Indian 
School of his own creation (1879-1904), as well as in the 
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fight for educational appropriations, against the Reser- 
vation system, against ‘‘ those who make a living out 
‘‘ of their questionable care of the Indians and their 
“ coadjutors the ethnologists,” Pratt showed himself a 
.great man and a great fighter,* and it must be owned 
that every work for which he was personally responsible 
justified itself by results. But it would have needed a 
hundred Pratts to make the U.S. Indian Boarding School 
system other than a costly and cruel error. 

It is at first sight surprising that American ethnologists 
vf ■ I ' ■■ ' h an inconspicuous part in guiding the 
■ • I ■ administration. Miss Pletcher’s work 
for the Omaha is a brilliant and early exception. The 
historical and almost antiquarian standpoint of much 
American -p -»rork is partly responsible. But 

the chief ■■ ■ and is, not a want of ethnolo- 

gists qualified to advise on questions of culture contact, 
but the want of an educated and trainable civil service 
personnel to take their advice. 

(2) Mr, Thomas Wildcat Alford is a Shawnee Indian, 
born in 1860, educated at Hampton, married to a whit© 
American, and with a long experience as an employee in 
the Indian Service. The object of his book is to show 
what contributions of character and tradition the 
Indian can make to American civilization. “ Contrary 
“ to the general impression,” he writes, “ the Indian 
race is not ‘ dying out.’ At least the Shawnees are 
“ not. They are just gradually losing their identity.” 


I should like to make a correction on the subject of 
‘ Long Lance,’ reviewed by me in Man, 1936, 220. 
I learn from Mrs, Eastman’s book that Buffalo Child 
Long Lance, the author, was not an Indian but a negro - 
Croat half-breed, adopted, after the War, into the 
Blackfoot tribe, and his memoirs, as far as they refer 
to his boyhood and youth, are fictitious. B. A. 


Nueva cr6nica y buen gobierno de Felipe guaman 
i All ayala, [Travaux et Memoiras de Vln- 

1 29 d^Bthnologie — XXIII.) jParia : InstiUit 

d/Bthnologie, 1936). 8w. xxxiii 1179 pp. 

This is a facsimile reproduction of the manuscript 
in Spanish in the Royal Library .of Copenhagen, with 
a French translation of R. Pietschmann’s preface which 
gives a very useful summary of the contents and some 
illuminating comments on its author and his claims 
to rank. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
manuscript is the quantity of illustrations, nearly one 
to every page. It begins with the creation, and after 
a sketch of the intervening ages which shows a mixture 
of Christian and native ideas, proceeds to give a brief 
chronicle of the Incas and their consorts, then the laws 
and the classification of the people according to age 
in this remarkable socialistic state. The pictures in 


th;.- . .-i-t'-'d ... ....... 

of !' ■ 

a section on sacrificial and mortuary rituals, one on 
punishments (a subject in which the author revels), 
and an account of, various festivals, palaces and officials. 
On© of the latter, the Accountant General and Treasurer, 
has a quipuy and beside him is evidently an abacus. 

says that they “ cuentan en 
. i- i.. ■. ! .i refer to the abacus. It also refers 

to the coimting of time, and it is typical of the Spanish- 
Indian character of the manuscript that it speaks of 
reckoning ‘ Sundays,’ months and years. This is 
followed by an account of the Spanish conquest, with 
a quaint picture of the conquerors in their ship, the 
post- conquest revolts, and the terrible cruelties practised 
on the natives and on the negro slaves. Here, again, 
the author delights in representing these horrors. 


Then follow an enumeration of various towns and a 
second account of the calendar. 

The illustrations are, as Pietschmann shows, entirely 
Spanish in style and show much artistic power. 

It is interesting to compare this work of a Christian 
Peruvian Indian with the Christianized Aztec manuscript 
of Sahagun, and with Chimalpahin. Like Chimalpahin 
it has a more or less Biblical commencement, and like 
Sahagun it gives a general survey of native history and 
culture. But the Aztecs had an abundance of hiero- 
glyphic manuscripts and an accurate calendar, so that 
Sahagun could give truly native drawings of the gods 
and festivals, and the chronology was established with 
reasonable certainty, while the .Incas had no picture 
Wi’iting whatever, and though chronological counts 
were kept by the quipu, these have not survived, and in 
any case, however perfect the dead reckoning of years 
by the quipu may have been, it lacked the control 
afforded by the Aztec calendar round. One sees the 
result in the amazing longevity of the rulers and others 
in this manuscript. 

The work is excellently reproduced and is a most 
valuable piece of source material for the Inca culture. 

RICHARD 0. E. LONG. 


Handbook of Latin American Studies. Edited bi/Lewiff 
inn • r ‘ ^ Harvard University 

I aU Press), 1937. Price 

175. 

This is the second annual volume of an annotated 
bibliography of the literature of Central and South 
America, and covers material, books and papers 
published in 1936. 

Compiled by a number of ” ^’ --lrican 

scholars in Latin- American studi-, i* : >ythe 

Harvard University Press with the aid of a grairt from the 
American Council of Learned Societies, this volume 
includes bibliographies of Anthropology, Ethnology, Art, 
Economics, Folklore, Geography, History, Government, 
La’w and Literature. In addition there are a number of 
special articles, including a bibliography of the anthro- 
pology of Brazil, a guide to the music of the Caribbean 
area, and to the national archives of Latin-America. 
Each bibliography has an introductory preface, and in . 
this connexion anthropologists will find the brief accoimts 
of expeditions, which precede the anthropological 
sections, of great interest. The bibliographical material 
has, despite some omissions, been selected with great 
care and thoroughness, and its value has been much 
enhanced by frequent annotation of the entries. These 
amiotations have been so well done that the compilers 
should be congratulated on the ability they have shown 
in this direction. 

It is to be 'hoped that future volumes in this series will 
be forthcoming so as to form a permanent record of literary 
achievement in this interesting field of research. 

L. J. P. G. 


Origin of the Tainan Culture, West Indies. By Sven 
inj Boven. Gothenburg, 1935. 697 pp., 19 plates, 

I I 1 map. 

This is an admirable piece of work, and probably 
gives all that can now be known of the culture of these 
extinct Axawaks of the West Indies. As is natural 
when dealing with an extinct people, the archseological 
material is the most extensive, but no source of in- 
formation has been neglected by the , author, and the 
fullest use is made of the Spanish sources. It is 
apparent that there were several immigrations into 
the West Indies, and several fairly distinct regional 
divisions of the general Tainan culture complex. Also 
it is noteworthy that there was a primitive food collecting 
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raco, distinct from tho Taiiios, Btill surviving ill wesliTu * Social Anthropology of North American Tribes, 
Cuba at tho time of the conquest, and that remuaiits of > j nn ISdiicd hfj Fred Egan. (Jhirrujo I'rnv.^ 1937; 
it were traditionally said to have survived until the 1 Sq Piihlimtious i)i Aiithropolot/y, xii 4* 450 pp, 
nineteenth century. ^ But the general culture of the Price lO.s*. 

West Indies was distinctly Tainan except in tho islands This is a collection of essays presented to Pru- 
owiipied by the Caribs. This Tainan culture is carefully lessor Radcliffo-Browm on the occasion of his ac'cejiting 
distinguished by the author from that of the Arawak the chair of social anthropology at Oxford XTni\'orsity. 
of South America. The geAeral result of his work is The essays are written by seven of his students at 
that the Tainan culture was somewhat higher than that Chicago ijniversity, and are partitailarly interesting as 
of the continental Arawak, but related to it, and was being representative samples of the type of research that 
distinctly South American in character, showing. Professor Kadcliffe-Brown has initiated in America, 
strangely enough, considerable influences from distant Tho first two essays, by Sol Tax and by Fred Eggan, 
Colombia. There was also some North American are concerned with the problems that emerge from tho 
influence from Florida, but it was less important than employment by contigiioiis tribes of differing kinsliip 
that from the south. The author also finds traces of systems. Tlio kinship terminologies ami behaviour 
influence from Mexico and Yucatan, though much less patterns are analyzed, and theories are put foiward to 
than that of the cultures already mentioned. Tho account for their differences and similarities, 
reviewer is unable to agree that the influence of Mexico The next four essays, by Gilbert McAllister, Morris 
and Yucatan was even as much as the author says. Opler, Sol Tax and William Gilbert, jr., are concise and 
On the whole the West Indian cultures seem remarkably explicit descriptions of the social • - - , i* - ~,i* .*■» 

free from any influence of the high cultured races of Kiowa-Apache, Cliiricahua- Apache, I - . . = i ■■ x ■ 

Central America and Mexico and the evidence of com- Indians respectively. The aim of these essays is rather 
munication with them is scanty. At the same time to give a picture of native society in its untouched state, 
the masks attached to girdles of chiefs and some than to describe the present-day life in tho reserves, 
features of the ball game were no doubt of Maya- Cultural phenomena due to white influence arc not doalt 
Mexican origin, as was the more aristocratic framework with, but some indication is given of the extent to wliicli 
of society as compared with the continental Arawak. tho oilginal social i ■roi-iToficri ^tifl v-i-v-vos. Tho 
The book is' well illustrated, and tho only adverse writers have used hot'-, i ■■■• i 'v i- ii ‘! i-:i .-oi ! material 
criticism that occurs to one is that ibore is no index, from the published works of others, 
but only a table of contents, RICHARD C. E. LONG. The seventh essay, by John Provinse, is an attempt 

to apply to the Plains Indian (uilture Professor Radcliffe- 
Rediscovering Illinois : Archaeological Explorations Brown’s suggested categories for the classification of tho 
Jim In and around Fulton County. By Fay -Cooper underlying sanctions of social coJitrol, The available 

1 uZ Cole and Thorm Deuel, United States ; University material has been w^ell liandled, and the reader will 

of Chicmjo Press. Great Britain : Camhridye agree with Mr. Provinse that “ the fitting of the social 

University P7'ess, 1937. 295 pp., 37 text illustratiom “ control material into the proposed categories does 

and 31 plates. Price 9s. net. “ irreparable damage to the functional picture of 

This work combines an account suitable for the general society,” but that “as pedagogic devices for the 
reader and a technical report of field work carried out “ introduction of students into the subtleties of social 
by the Department of Anthropology of the University “ control they [tho categories] have unusual merits.” 
of Chicago in the seasons 1930-32. Tho fact that it The last essay, “ Tho ; 1 .■ *■ P ■ i -- Revivalism in 

has a dual purpose does, not detract from tho interest “ the Formation of the .» ■ <.!.•„( * imunity in tho 

of the book, which is very readable throughout, though “ Klamath Reserve,” by Philoo Nash, illiistratos tho 
many of the problems discussed are only of regional thesis that “ nativistic cults arise among dej)rived 
interest. The sites excavated are mounds built at “ groups.” Deprivation has occurred among tho 

several different periods and believed to extend down Klamath, Modoc and Pa'. ’ 'v.' - V-' v- r - .5 

to the seventeenth or fcvdv.ry; no objects a result both of resistance ■ . d:;:- » i . ■ p 1 

demonstrating contacs wiCi l-'.iiri p; o:.- were found, of it. In the latter case it is due to the discrepancy 

The artifacts make it p.,‘s-ib!i; i ? (!!.:'•. irig'.iisii six cultural between the new values created and tho moans provided 

divisions. In one of liic (;. Iv. Noumami for their attainment. The writer shows that tho various 

gives a preliminary ropori <•!> : \\r i.ui!S«!:‘ crania dis- revivalist cults must bo looked on as ‘ the moveinonts 
.covered. The series of undoformed ‘ to restore tho original value pattern, •wdiich they do 

of the longest available for any group of Nonii A.-Ni ricai: ‘ by the construction of a fantasy situation.’ 

Indians. G. M. M. C. MARGERY LAWRENCE. 

GENERAL. 

Cumaean Gates : A Reference of the Sixth /Eneid lished (in ‘ Essays presented to C. G. Seligman ’) a short 

m to Initiation Pattern. By W. F. J. Knight, comparative account of tho ‘ Journey of the Dead from 

Oxford, 1937. xv A- 190 pp. Price Is. M. ‘ the Small Islands off the north-eastern coast of 

Mr. Knight’s book, from the hand of one brought ‘ Malekula,’ known for its highly-tleveloped megalithic 
up in classical tradition, who nevertheless has vision, is culture. From internal evidence, two levels of megalithic 
a welcome addition to our knowledge of culture contact culture were discerned, a short early one, in whicli th(i 
from an unexpected angle. Its sub-title is * A reference dead find their homo in or beyond a cave, and a longoi*, 

‘ of the Sixth iEneid to Initiation Pattern,’ and readers later version, in which, after passing through the cave 
not familiar with the great strides made in the study of and rxr;rricncir*^: n number of adventures, they finil 
the history of ritual and belief in riv bo .-urnri^cd to hear their i’.riai ivsi itsg in a volcano. Although tho 

that the work rests on the c!i:--'diU ion ■>:' r, hitherto isolatt • ’ -v r.*’ ' ■; “mtinuo to dispute 

unexplained passage in the beginning of the Sixth the clear facts of ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ . , ■ ■ ■ migration, other 

.^Eneid (and through this on a new interpretation of the scholars do not, a' r. • 1 „ : . ■ Professor Hooke 

whole poem) built up on evidence derived from Malekula- published in Folk-Lore (September, 1934) an article on 

Briefly, the history of this finding is as follows: — 'Some parallels (uno^p-rn^an Epic’ in which he 

Three years ago, in 1934, the writer of this review pub- pointed out the «.■■■'> ■■ i ■ ■ ' ■ between the longest 
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and latest of tiio three Malolmlan versions with the 
Journey of Oilgamesh in soarcJi of tlie dead* a resem- 
blance so close that it can only be explained by eultnro- 
contact. Still in the same year, as the result of an 
examination of Deacon’s version of the earlier story, and 
of the geometric sand-tracings connected with it, the 
writer of this review read to the Royal Anti.yr'pclo^rir-n] 
Institute a paper in which he showed '.o''. i!-'.- cjis-ii- !- 
version incorporated beliefs and practices based on the 

mythology of the labyrinth, an .-• 7 -- -rtuary 

mythology (later connected with .. “ to ns 

hitherto only from Egyptian and Cretan sources. This 
evidence was published in an article on ‘ Maze-Dances 
‘ and the Ititual of the Labyrinth in Malekula,’ in Dolk- 
Lore (Juno, 1936, to be followed sliorfcly by a further 
contribution on the ritual and mythology of the 
labyrinth in Southern India). Knowledge of the Kear- 
oastern beliefs and practices were, derived from Mrs. 
C. N. Deedes work on ‘ The Labyrinth ’ 

(London, 1935^ ■ , as long ago as 1932, a 

German, Hermann Gtintert, had published in Heidelberg 
a scholarly work showing, on philological grounds, the 
’spread of the labyrinth idea among the megalithic pre- 
iiido-germanic speaking peoples of the Mediterranean. -» 
It is liere that Mr. Knight’s evidence comes in. 
Mr. Knight lias long been known as the champion of 
Vergil (this is the \vay he spells the name), as the inter- 
preter, in his poems, of the folk-lore of pre-Roman 
Italy. He has also for some years, in such works as 
‘ Maze Symbolism and the Trojan Game ’ (Antiquity, 
Vol. VI), studied the labyrinth. But he did not know 
its moi’tuary significance. How, in all the Malekulan 
versions belonging to the earlier cultural level, the cave 
is guarded by a female Guardian Ghost, who, in the 
south-western variant, presides over a half-rubbed-out 
labyringth design, wliich the ghost of the dead man must 
complete and walk tlnough before entering the cave, 
and, tlirough it, the land of the dead. The labyrinth is 
thus, in Malekula as in Egypt, no more than the baffling 
and complicated entrance to the cave which is at once 
tomb and womb (see the reviewer’s forthcoming work 
‘ Stone Men of Malekula ’) and the gate into the land of 
the dead. Cave, female Guardian Ghosfc and labyrinth 
thus form together a single unit guarding the land of the 


dead, Tlio same combination of Sibyl (corresponding 
to the female Guardian Ghost) and cave is met with in 
most classical descents into tlie nether world. Now, in 
beginning of the Sixtli Ailneid there is a passage which 
all critics have said to be entirely beside the point and 
holding up in the most irrelevant manner the narrative 
of Aeneas’s descent into Hades to meet Arichises and all 
the other noble dead. This passage describes, over the 
Sibyl’s cave at Cuma^ through wliich ho makes his 
descent, a picture of the Cretan labyrinth and a descrip- 
tion of wJiat haj 3 pened in it. The Malekulan evidence 
confounds the critics, and shows what this digression 
really meant, that is to say, that to tlie Italiap folk-mind 
it immediately conveyed the precise impression that 
Vergil sought, namely, that here was in trutli the 
entrance to tlie nether world. Not only does it confound 
the critics, but also the isolationist school of anthropo- 
logists, for here — and this is but the barest outline of the 
story, and one only of the many detailed resemblances — 
is Vergil, interpreting the pre-Roman megalithic culture 
of Italy, recounting almost detail for detail the same 
story as is still told in megalithic Malekula. Nor does 
the tale end. here. Mr. Knight goes on to show that the 
whole story of the descent into Hades in the Sixth 
^neid is an initiation rite. Even the golden bough has 
new light shed on it from Malekula. 

From this beginning, Mr. Knight traces comparison 
with many other classical examples of the ancient 
initiation rite. The chapter-headings indicate his 
method. They are : Wala (the Malekulan island from 
which one of the reviewer’s versions comes), Ogygia, 
Eleusis, Abydos, Truia, Troie-Ilios, Tirani, Knossos and 
Cumin. It is not probable that any reader will, any more 
than the reviewer, hold with all Mr. Knight’s conclusions 
in so new a subject. Thete are mistakes such as ‘ the 
" Anaiteum ’ for ‘ Aneityum.’ Imagination, too, some- 
times outruns erudition, as when he says that a labyrin- 
thine mandala reproduced from ‘ The Secret of the 
‘ Golden Flower ’ was drawn by a lunatic, which was far 
from the case. But whatever faults of this nature there 
may be, and in spite of a certain overburdening of words, 
this work is a welcome sign of the times, and well worth 
reading by those interested, not only in what men do, 
but also in why they come to do it. JOHN LAYARD. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ritual Killings, Ainu and Finnish. (Qf. Man, 1937, 

me 

1 UU ritual Idlling and eating of the bear 

after suitable apologies by the Ainus {see Man, 
1937, 181) are paralleled by the story of Vainamdinen 
and the bear in Runo XL VI of Kalevala, the national 
epic of Finland. Before setting out for the chase, 
Vainfimoinen sings the usual charms, addressing the bear 
as ‘ Otso, apple of the forest ’ and ‘ 0 my Otso, O my 
‘ darling.’ I know nothing of the relation of Finnish to the 
Ai^an languages but point out ~ -.7 

between Otso and or so, ursus, ’ ■ ■ ■ . 

slew the bear, thanked Jumala (God), and apologised (in 
its obsolete sense) to the bear : 

0 my Otso, O my darling. 

Fair one with the paws of honey, 

Be not hlled with causeless anger. 

1 myself have not o’erthrown thee ; 

Thou thyself hast left the forest. 

Wandered from thy pine-tree covert; 

Thou hast torn away thy clothing, 

Ripped thy grey cloak in the thicket. 

Slippery is this autumn .weather, 

Cloudy are the days and misty. 

' Then VEintodinen begs the hear to depart with him and 

[ 1 


promises him good treatment and pleasant food and dilnk. 
Then the aged Vainamdinen, 

He the great xjrimeval minstrel, 

Walked the plains, loud-playing. 

O’er the heath he wandered singing, 

And he brought the noble stranger, 

With his shaggy friend he wandered. 

It is very tempting to connect this episode with the 
much ^ : ■ T central Europe. 

As A 4 . ' . I ■ V inhabited parts, he sang ; 

What I bring is not an otter, ‘ 

Not a lynx, and not an otter; 

One more famous is apijroachiiig, 

Comes the pride of all the forest, 

Comes an old man wandering hither, 

With his overcoat he cometh. 

The people welcomed the bear with joy, saying : 

This X wished for all ray life-time, 

All my youth I waited for it . . . 

• And 1 j)ondered every morning. 

In my head reflected daily, 

‘ Wherefore is the Bear delaying ? ■ 

Why delays the forest’s darling ? ’ 

The bear-hunter ‘asked if he should conduct his bear 
to the barn, but the people said he was to be brought , 
into the house to a feast. Although the bear is dead, he.; 
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is addressed as if he were still alive. Vainainoinen 
proceeded to skin the bear and apologised thus : 

Be not grieved for this O Otso, 

Neither let it 'make thee angry, 

That we take thy hide an hour, 

And thy hair to gaze on always ; 

, For thy hide will' not be injured, 

And thy hair will not be draggled. 

The bearskin was stripped off, the flesh put into 
kettles and stewed, and a great feast followed, in the 
course of which was related the miraciulous birth of 
Otso ' near the moon, in gleams of sunshine, and upon 
‘ the Great Bear’s shoulders,’ and his equally miraculous 
provision with claws and teeth. The people asked 
Vainfimoinen if he had killed the bear, but the hero still 
kept up the pretence that he had not. 

With the spear 1 smote not Otso, 

And 1 shot no arrows at him. 

He himself lurched from the archway. 

Tumbled from the pine-tree’s summit, 

And the branches broke his breastbone, 

Others rip])ed his belly open. 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
Ainus, although they hunt the bear by spear, knife, 
poisoned arrow, and trap, kill the ritual bear by crushing 
it with a tree- trunk. 

Some kind of ritual eating seems to have taken place 
with Vainamoinen, who addressed the bear thus ; 

O my Otso, O my dearest, 

O my birdling, O my darling, 

Now resign to us thy headland. 

Lay aside thine eye-teeth likewise, 

Oast away the few teeth left thee, 

And thy wide jaws give us also ; 

Yet thou needest not be angry 
That I come to thee in thiswise 
And thy bones and skull have broken 
And have dashed thy teeth together. 

Now 1 take the nose of Otso, 

That my own nose may be lengthened, 

But I take.it not completely, . 

And T do not take it only. 

And so on, using the .same phrases, for the ears, 
forehead, mouth, and tongue. Then he pulled the teeth 
out of the jaws and buried the remains of the bear in a 
pine-tree, too low to be blown down and too high to be 
disturbed by pigs. The Runo ends with a prayer to 
■Jumala 

That once more we meet rejoi(*ing 
And may once again assemble 
Hero to feast on bear so fattened. 

Feasting on the shaggy creature. 

The English translation is that of W. F. Kirby, F.L.S. 
F.E.S., published in Dent’s Everyman’s Library. 

CANNING SHFFERN. 


Survivals In Modern Egypt. 

IOC the Egyptian Delta, a good many years 

I yy I came across a custom of some interest, 

which I think has not been recorded, and may 
he rare. I did not hear of it again, but that is perhaps 
due to the circumstance that it takes place at early dawn 
and attracts little attention. 

At the conclusion of Ramadan, the Muslim month of 
fasting, the ‘ Lit’tle Feast ’ is celebrated and is the 
occasion of much holiday-making. Very early in the 
morning some lads of a provincial town formed a kind 
of irre^lar procession, rather like that of followers in a 
funeral, known as the ‘ Towheesh of Ramadagi.’ The actors, 
as they walk along, lament the departure of the holy 
month, with such cries as “Farewell, blessed Ramadan; 
“ we shall miss you (hence the colloquial tevm iowheesh); 
“ come back another year.” The procession is quite 
uncontrolled and is likely to take a rowdy turn, some- 
thing like the present-day celebrations of Hallow-e’on 


by prankish youths in Am 0 ri<m, pretending to imper- 
sonate ghosts who were once believed to return on that 
evening to their okl haunts and were reputed to be 
usually of a mischievous disposition. 

The Towheesh seems to be a remote and much de- 
generated descendant of the popular celebrations accom- 
panying the yearly return of Osiris, after his temporary 
resuscitation, to his dark abode, of whi(‘h I -wrote at the 
end of my first article on ‘ Osiris and his Rites ’ in Man, 
1937, 186. , 

Readers of Miss Blackman’s bo()k on the Fellahtn of 
Upper Egypt will recall surviv’als noted there and others 
could doubtless be discovered; for example at Tania, 
the chief town of the Delta, an important feature of the 
great public rejoicings on the birthday festival of the 
patron-saint of the town is the ‘ Procession of the Bull,’ 
reminding one of the ancient worship of the Osirian bull 
Apis. This animal was held by the ancient Egyptians 
to be of the greatest consequence for their pro.’jperity, 
and their belief survived strongly, despite Christianity 
into at least the latter part of the fourth eentxiry a.d, 
(Ammianus Marcel lus, XXII, xiv, 16). Reference may 
also be made to the strange custom, suppressed for 
many years, that used to scandalize onlookers at the 
Mulid el Far, Cairo, recorded in Man, 1927, 97, and 
lately discussed by Dr. Alan Gardiner in The Cheater 
Bmity Papyri, I, p. 22, and n. 2. 

G. D. HORNBLOWER. 


Blood Pressure of the Noluas of Bengal. 

J HI t^ii^i“The Noluas of Bengal form a socially com- 
I q/ groui3 st^attered over four districts (Jessorc, 

Khulna, Faridpur, and Nadia) of Bengal, manu- 
facturing mats from reeds. Their total numerical 
strength is 1,704, 884 males and 820 females. From the 
somatometric and somatoscopic points of view I .have 
found that they are a short -statxired, meaoeephalic, 
mesorrhine, wavy-haired and dark-brown-eomplexioned 
people. 

I examined the arterial blood -pressure of a number of 
Noluas during rest. My loading idea was to And out the 
average normal blood -pressure of tho Noluas. The 
Hill- Barnard Sphygmomanometer was used in examining 
the blood -pressure and the pressure- band was applied to 
the loft upper arm of the subject. Experiments were 
done on 200 individuals, age varying from 22 t-o 30. 
All were adult males. 

The average blood-pressures (both systolic and dia- 
stolic) aio arranged, according to age, in the following 


table 

_ 

Systolic 

Diastolic 

Age 

No. of 

pressure 

pressure 

cases. 

in mrnHg. 

in mniHg, 

22 

20 

85 

45 

23 

15 

95 

60 

24 

20 

90 

50 

25 

... . 25 

110 

70 

26 

26 

85 

50 

27 

24 

90 

50 

28 

22 

115 

75 

29 

!!! 27 

105 

70 

30 

21 

95 

55 

Thus 

the average systolic 

pressure of 200 

Noluas is 


96-6 mrnHg,, and diastolic pressure 08 *3. The average 
systolic pressure lies between 85 and 115 mrnHg,, while 
the diastolic pressure lies from 45 to 70 mrnHg. 

McDougall has shown that in the brachial artery of 
the Murray -men the average blood pressure during rest 
is equal to 98 mrnHg. Variations in blood pressures, 
Anth. Exp. to Torres Straits, II, ii (1903), p. 202. 
Department of Anthropology, MINENDRANATH BA8U. 

University of Calcutta, 
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The Stone-Age in Uganda ; ‘ M or N '? {CJ. Man, 

I A A ^^0 

H uU ^ have no doubt that both Dr. Leekey 

and Mr. Wayland (Man, 1938, 60, 61) are correct 
ill their statements concerning the M horizon of 
Nsongezi. As far as I am aware, there was no serious 
attempt made to subdivide that horizon until the imple- 
ments from it had been pretty thoroughly studied, 
when it appeared that the correspondence between 
‘ etat physique ' and cultural development justihed 
this course. 

When T was at Nsongezi I never actually saw any 
section which would justify a subdivision of the M 
liorizon — but some of Mr. O’Brien’s excavations had by 
then, been filled in, and it is clear from reference to his 
notes that such a subdivision, was justified — as Mr. 
Wayland has indeed confirmed. 

The N horizon is perfectly distinct, contains Levallois 
flakes and is separated from the M horizon, by some 
thickness of sands as well as other deposits. It may well 
ho, as Mr. Wayland suggests, of Gamblian age. But I 
do not sec why I, who named it, should rechristen it, 
on account of its subsequent confusion with some upper 
portion of the M horizon, of the existence of which I 
was unaware, and with' which it cannot seriously be 
confused. 

In conclusion, I trust that the implements studied by 
Dr. Leakey were all from Nsongezi, as I cannot see the 
justification for Mr. Wayland’s assumption of an M 
horizon age for rubbles elsewhere in Uganda; and I 
would regard inferences divided from implements 
obtained from them as likely to be misleading. 

J. D. SOLOMON. 


The Anatolian Ox-cart. 

j HH SiK, — The photograph herewith was taken by 
1 39 Professor V, Gordon Childe on the high road 
near Ankai’a, as wo were on the way to see the 
prehistoric settlement of Ahlatlibel. The wheels consist 
of thick planks, pegged together, and fixed by other 
pegs {muylu in Turkish) to the ends of the axle, which 
are square in section, to lit .the holes in the wheel. 



an ANATOLIAN OX-CABT. 

Photographed mar Ankara by Professor V. Gordon Childe': 
September, 1937. 

There is a narrow iron tyre, hut the wear- and- tear of 
rough roads' and ploughland has bevelled the edges 
of the wheels. There are also narrow iron bands 
secured with nails, to prevent the wheel from working 
loose on the axle., With these exceptions, the wheels 
and the cart are of wood. 

The axle revolves between pairs of stout pegs driven 


into the under side of the frame so that the body of 
the cart may be lifted easily off the wheels. The wood 
of which the axle is made is called isan in Turkish. It 
becomes polished iu friction and takes a pale yellowish 
colour. There was no trace of lubricant. 

The body of the cart tapers from back to front, 
so that the longitudinal beams of the frame form the 
pole, to which the oxen are attached by the yoke. 
There are cross-pieces but no ’superstructure, except 
four poles, forked above, and fitted into holes in the 
long frame-pieces. These keep in place the loose side- 
boards seen in the photogi’aph ; and on other carts of 
this kind we saw broad hangings of coarse black goat’s- 
hair fabric, slung from the forked poles, and forming 
an open bag which rested on the frame and carried 
grain or sacks of produce. We saw many such carts 
bringing grain to the wayside stations on the railway 
between Ankara and Eskishshr. JOHN L. MYRES, 

Fact and Superstition. {Gf. Man, 1938, 99.) 

I A n — Social anthropology is not yet a science, 

|4U become so until anthropologists 

follow the example of all real scientists, and try 
to reduce to law and order the phenomena which are 
the subject of their studies. We shall get no farther 
so long as people are content to believe, as Prof. Hutton 
apparently believes, that popular ideas are a haphazard 
mixture of sense and nonsense, or, as Mr. Myres appa- 
rently believes, that traditional narratives are a hap- 
hazard mixture of fact and fiction. 

1 have already put forward, at some length, the theory 
that traditional narratives never contain historical 
facts, and this theory has not been seriously challenged. 
I am prepared to put forward, though with less confi- 
dence, the theory that popular ideas and superstitions 
are, as a general rule, not based on faulty observation. 
I say “ as a general rule ” because a study of Ackerman’s 
Popular Fallacies suggests one class of exceptions, 
namely where the phenomenon and its apparent ex- 
planation are presented simultaneously, I leave it to 
Prof. Hutton to suggest others. Miss Durham’s 
interesting letter does not suggest why particular 
springs are irrationally supposed to cure particular 
diseases. 

And now to Hengist. I should have added the words 
“ in the quasi-historical literature.” His name occurs, 
of course, in the patently fictitious pedigrees of the 

Saxon kings, and a Hengist, r-’-. -■ \ ' of the 

giants, appears in the miracl ■ . i»- I do* 

not see the point of Mr. Myres’ last remark, 

RAGLAN 

[This correspondence must now cease . — Ed.] 

A Carved Pipe-stem from British Columbia. 

141 (Q/- Man, 1937, 199.) 

1 cL I SiB, — ^The reptile carved on this pipe-stem (fig. 3) 

is identified as a salamander by Mr. T. P. 0, 
Menzies, curator of the City Museum, Vancouver, 
B.C., who writes to me (30 Dec., 1937) that “ it resembled 

Amhlystoma /m Pope and W. E. 

“ Dickinson, J i I Reptile of Wisconsin, 

“ Bull. City 01 M • i' : . Mus. (3 April, 1928), 
“ p. 104, PL 4, fig. 5~6. If it had been a lizard, I feel sure 
‘‘ that the scales would have been shown in different 
“ arrangement. This salamander is a slaty -black reptile,, 
“ about the size of that on the pipe, which we find here 

[Vancouver, B.C.] in dark, dank places, such as under 
‘‘ the floor boards of old decayed shacks.” 

The name of the property on which the carved pipe 
was found is Hanthorpe RanchJ not Kelowna as in Man, 
1937, 199. M. P. WILLIAMS. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Tasmania With Plate H- Wunderly 

THE WEST COAST TRIBE OF TASMANIAN ABORIGINES. By J, Wunderly, Melbourne. 

lift There is abundant evidence in official documents and reliable histories and narratives of the 
I if ^ fact that mating occurred between Tasmanians, on the one hand, and Europeans, Australians, 
Chinese, etc., on the other. As soon as seventeen years after the commencement of the European 
settlement of Tasmania in 1803, Australian aborigines were officially transported from the mainland 
to the island, according to West^^ and others. Both during and also prior to this settlement, sealers 
and whalers carried Australians and individuals of other races to Tasmania, with whom the Tasmanians 
are known to have mated. 

The earlier observers of the natives , found that four main groups or major tribes could be 
recognized among the Tasmanian aborigines, viz. the Oyster Bay, the Big River, the Stony Creek, and 
the Western Tribe. Many writers have stated that the Western Tribe inhabited an area including the 
y^est coast regions and extending along the north coast as far as Deloraine. It is remarkable that 
in the published accounts of observers and writers the exceptions to the general descriptions are 
almost invariably associated with the regions of the west coast. The nature of the chief physical and 
cultural differences between the West Coast Tribe (Western Tribe), and the other principal tribes is, 
therefore, worth noting. 

Records left by the observers of the living natives are in almost unanimous agreement that 
the aborigines were of medium stature in aU parts of the island except the west coast regions. Accord- 
ing to Turner^^ the mean height of the Tasmanian males was 5 feet 3| inches and of the females 4 feet 
UJ niches. The consistent references to the great height of the west coast natives are, therefore, 
of importance. 

Captain James Kelly* with a crew of four circumnavigated Tasmania in 1815, and made the 
first recorded discovery of Port Davey, Macquarie Harbour, and the northern half of the west coast. 
In an interesting and informative account of his voyage, he tells of his meeting natives who were very 
tall. Not far from Port Davey, at the southern end of the west coast, he observed two aborigines 
who were over six feet tail, and who had very thin arms and legs. At Macquarie Harbour, which is 
situated at about the middle of the west coast, he saw six natives who were over six feet in height. 
On one of the Hmiter Islands, at the northern end of this coast, he encountered about fifty natives, 
one of whom was about six feet high, and another about six feet seven inches. The latter individual 
evidently fainted owing to fright following a pistol-shot fired by Kelly, and he was actually handled 
by KeUy and some members of his crew, who helped him to rejoin his tribe. Kelly came into close 
contact with several others of these tall men, because food was handed to them, and therefore he 
had an excellent chance to estimate the height of each at close range. 

Kelly's reference to these tall natives on the west coast having very long and thin arms and 
legs is also important, because the Tasmanians generally are known to have had ‘lean, rounded and 
‘ muscular limbs 
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It Is also notewoi'thy that the only hostile 
natives encountered during the voyage were those 
on the west coast, and that these men displayed 
great dexterity in throwing stones as \vell as 
spears. Practically all accounts contain refer- 
ences to the hostility exhibited by the West 
Coast Tribe, in contrast to the natural docile 
characteristics of the Tasmanians generally. 

Ling Roth^ reports that, in giving evidence 
before the Aboriginal Committee, Kelly stated 
that .the west coast natives were physicaily and 
culturally superior to those of the tribes in- 
habiting other parts of the island, with whom they 
had no intercourse. He also states that Robinson 
observed some of these natives to be six feet in 
height. One, who was killed in 1819, measured 
6 feet 2 inches. 

G. A. Robuison, reported by Ling Roth, 
stated that there were four minor tribes on the 
west coast comprising one hundred individuals, 
and that they w’^ere strong and fierce. There 
are many references which confirm the observa- 
tions of Kelly and Robinson. West^- refers to a 
chief of the West Coast Tribe who was shot. He 
measured 6 feet in height. James Backhouse, ^ 
who spent from 1832 to 1838 in Tasmania, noticed 
that the aborigines on the west coast exhibited 
more cicatrices on the body than those inhabiting 
other parts of the island. 

Numerous observers and writers have referred 
to the fact that the habitations of the west coast 
natives were superior in construction to those 
seen in other parts of Tasmania. Ling Roth^ 
refers to the observations of fourteen explorers, 
and others who came into contact with the Hving 
Tasmanians, regarding these shelters. According 
to their reports the shelters in all parts of the 
island, except the west coast, were erected for 
short, temporary use, the only evidence of long 
or permanent use being found among the habita- 
tions of the West Coast Tribe, which were of 
superior construction to those in other parts of 
the island. Ling Roth also states that Milligan 
and Jorgensen found permanent habitations on 
the west coast, some of which were thatched. 

The most interesting and valuable descriptions 
of the cultural characteristics of the West Coast 
Tribe are undoubtedly those provided by that 
enthusiastic and competent modern explorer of 
the remote regions of Tasmania and neighbouring 
islands formerly occupied by the aborigines, 
Mr. A, L, Meston, M.A. Second only to his are 


those of the late Dr. R. H. Pulleine. Meston’s 
most important discoveries consist of rock- 
carvings, and Pulleine’s of stone implements. 

Illustrations of the rock- carvings are repro- 
duced in Meston’s reports Carvings even 

remotely comparable with these have not been 
found in other parts of Tasmania. They have 
caused much discussion among people interested 
in the cultural anthropology of the Tasmanians 
and the Australians, partly because they repre- 
sent a stage of culture higher than that generally 
exhibited by the former natives. 

Pigures reproduced by C. P. Mountford^ show’ 
rock- carvings found on the Australian mamland 
which bear a close general resemblance to those 
discovered by Meston. Carvings of this kind are 
fairly common on the mainland, hut they are 
rare in Tasmania. 

Stone implements discovered by Pulleine on , 
the w’est coast are illustrated in his paper®. They 
are quite unlike the usual types of implements 
found in Tasmania. Among them are a ground 
‘ axe of basanite,' a ' chisel-shaped implement,’ 
long ‘ shaped pounders of schistose quartzite,’ 
and a ‘ fragment of smooth slaty rock, perforated 
^ and formed to suggest a bull-roarer.’ The 
words quoted are Pulleine’s. 

While none of these implements is of a kind 
recognizable as the product of the hands of a 
Tasmanian aboriginal, they all closely resemble 
implements found in large numbers on the 
Australian mainland. They represent a stage of 
culture higher than the Tasmanian, as we know it. 

For many years past there has been much 
controversy concerning the significance of two 
apparently different stages of aboriginal culture 
which have been found in Tasmania. Associated 
with the difference in culture has been a corres-- 
ponding difference observed in the physical 
characteristics of the natives themselves. All 
writers have related both differences to the 
Tasmanian aborigines. 

Some writers believed the physical differences 
to have been caused environmentally, while 
others attributed the cultural differences to the 
probable origin of the Tasmanians from two 
races. In 'the absence of any geographical 
barriers, it is impossible to accept the view that 
differences in environment existed in the rela- 
tively small area of the island of Tasmania suffi- 
ciently potent to cause physical variations in the 
aborigines. Also, the accumulated evidence 
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found by many eminent anatomists and craniolo- 
gists, including Huxley and Turner, combined 
with the essence of the numerous available des- 
criptions of the living natives, leaves no doubt 
but that the Tasmanian race was unmixed, and 
that it arose from the Negrito branch of the great 
Negroid stock. How, then, can one account for 
the cultural and physical differences which have 
actually been observed? 

The outstanding fact regarding the un- 
Tasmanian characteristics, physical and cultural, 
is that they all relate to the one geographical 
area, the west coast region, the domain of the 
Western Tribe. If we consider the reports of 
the early explorers, settlers, and officials con- 
cerning the physical characteristics of the 
Tasmanian aborigines generally, on the one 
hand, and of the natives belonging to the West 
Coast Tribe, on the other, we arrive at the same 
position as we do if we direct our attention, in a 
similar way, to the cultural characteristics. We 
end inevitably by noting that the differences 
between the West Coast Tribe and the Tasmanian 
aborigines in general are greater than those 
between the former natives and Australian 
aborigines. The physical descriptions point to 
some members of this tribe as Tasmanians, and 
to others as Australian, or Australoid, natives; 
the stone implements found on the west coast 
can be clearly divided into Tasmanian and 
Australian types, while the rock-carvings found 
there bear a strong general resemblance to 
carvings found in Australia. 

Turning to the craniological evidence, we find 
that it confirms the cultural and the general 
physical evidence. Hrdlicka noted that three 
skulls examined by him, which had been found on 
the west coast, were all Australian in type. The 
larger number which have since been found on 
this coast have been classified by Wunderly^^, 
some as those of Tasmanian full-bloods, two as 
of Australian full-bloods, and eight (including 
the three examined by Hrdlicka) as of Tasmanian- 
Australian mixed-bloods. It should not be 
assumed, however, that all these skulls are those 
of individuals who w^ere contemporaries. 

All available evidence,' therefore, suggests 
strongly that a number of Australian aborigines 
voyaged or were transported from the mainland, 
and eventually inhabited the west coast regions 
of Tasmania, where mating occurred between 
them and the Tasmanians, Assuming that this 


hypothesis is correct, it gives rise to the following 
questions : — Bid these Australians arrive in 
Tasmania before or after the beginning of 
European settlement? Were they in Tasmania 
for a long or a short period ? Were they present 
in small or large numbers ? Was their voyage 
from the mainland voluntary and purposive, or 
involuntary ? 

When the first recorded discovery of the very 
tall hostile natives of the west coast was made, 
many of them were mature or old adults. The}^ 
stood in marked contrast in stature to their 
associates of average Tasmanian height. A 
record has not been found with reference to the 
numerical proportion of very tall natives to 
those of average height. Some of the skulls 
classified as those of Tasmanian-Australian 
mixed-bloods belonged to adults who had reached 
middle or old age. 

The physical and cultural evidence has all been 
found localized in a clearly defined and relatively 
small area of Tasmania. The skulls classified as 
of Tasmanian-Australian origin represent only 
seven per cent, of the total number of specimens 
labelled ‘ Tasmanian ’ in collections in Australia 
and Tasmania. The rock- carvings were dis- 
covered in only two places in the region of the 
West Coast Tribe, while the stone implements 
of Australoid types were found in practically one 
small area in its domain. 

These facts all point to the probability that 
the Australian full-hloods and the Tasmanian- 
Australian mixed-bloods constituted a minority in 
the West Coast Tribe. They also suggest that 
only a small number of Australians reached the 
west coast from Australia, and that they arrived 
probably one or two generations prior to the 
beginning of European settlement. 

The Australians may have been transported 
from the mainland to Tasmania by explorers, 
whalers, or sealers, who either left no record of 
their voyage, or who did not include in their 
records a reference to this event. It is not 
possible to draw any conclusion as to the part of 
Australia from which .they may have been taken. 

If they made an involuntary voyage by canoe, 
their Journey may have been caused by a storm 
accompanied by a strong wind, which could have 
driven their craft from the coast of Victoria or 
South Australia to Tasmania within two or three 
days. In referring to the ocean currents round 
the south coast of Australia, James^ (p. 137) 
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supplies the following particulars : — Between 
Cape Leeuwin and Cape Otway, the current 
usually runs easterly for nine months of the 
year, owing to the prevailing w^esterly winds. 
Between Cape Northumberland and Bass 
Strait, however, the current may run westerly 
during the summer months, owing to the 
easterly winds. The current through Bass 
‘‘ Strait, generally sets eastward vdth westerly, 
and westward wdth easterly winds, continuing 
for one or two days after the respective winds 
'' have ceased.” lYom these particulars, and 
also from the records of boats and wreckage 
which have been blown from the Australian coast 
to the Tasmanian, it is reasonable to believe that 
the Australians would have started their in- 
voluntary journey either from the eastern end 
of the coast of Victoria, or from a locality near 
Gape Northumberland which is close to the 
border between Victoria and South Australia. 

If the voyages of the Australians were voluntary 
and purposive, their probable routes are limited to 
three. They may have travelled from Cape 
Otway on the Victorian coast to the north-west 
corner of Tasmania, via King Island, the Hunter 
Islands, and perhaps other small islands which 
have since , disappeared. A route easier still to 
accomplish would have been from Wilson’s 
Promontory on the coast of Victoria to the north- 
east corner of Tasmania, via a chain of islands 
including Flinders Island and Cape Barren Island. 
During the progress of a voyage by th6 latter route, 
they could have been driven by ocean current 
tow^ards the north-west corner of Tasmania. 

The nearest island on each route is visible in 
clear weather from the Victorian coast, the, height 
of the ranges at Cape Otway providing the eleva- 
tion necessary to bring King Island into view. 
By either route land is within sight throughout 
the whole journey from coast to coast when 
visibility is very good. 

A more detailed study of the anatomical and 
biometrical data of the skulls of some of the 
members of the West Coast Tribe may enable 
comparison to be made with regional groups 
associated with the coastal districts of Victoria 
and South Australia. Such a comparison might 
throw some light on the question of the locality, 
from which the Australians departed, and the 
route by which they travelled to Tasmania. 

In an attempt to reach the truth about the 
origin and the characteristics of the Tasmanian 
aborigines, an analysis has been made of the 

■ ■ ' ' . ■ [ 


correlated physical and cultural evidence re- 
garding those natives who comprised the West 
Coast Tribe, sometimes referred to as the 
Western Tribe. The conclusion has been reached 
that the weighing of all the evidence strongly 
suggests that this tribe contained some members 
who were Tasmanian full-bloods, some Tasmanian - 
Australian mixed-bloOds, and a few Australian 
full-bloods. 

The wTiter has completed a survey of alleged 
Tasmanian skulls in collections in Tasmania and 
Australia. Photographs of three of the specimens 
which are probably of mixed Tasmanian - 
Australian descent are reproduced in Plate H. 
The first (Nos. 1 and 2) and second (Nos. 3 and 4) — 
these being Nos. 31 and 30 respectively in my 
' Tasman ’ series — came from the north coast ; 
the third (Nos. 5 and 6) — No. 66 in the ' Tasman ’ 
series — came from the northern end of the west 
coast, about 80 miles away. 

1 am indebted to the late Mr. Clive Lord, 
formerly Director of the Tasmanian Musexim, 
Hobart, for many literary references; to Mr. 
W. H. Preston of the Anatomy School in the 
University of Melbourne, for the reproduction of 
the photographs, and to Miss Marjorie Allen for 
the typing of the manuscript. 
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PRINCIPLES OF HA(RHN)DE 

for French Dido-China ; 

• The Ha(rhn)de:a(ng) are officially known 
as ^ Sedang/ They live mostly in the 
Northern part of the S^cteur de Dak-To, Province 
, de Kontum, Annam. They are a typical Mon- 
Khmer Moi tribe 1 The data about to be pre- 
sented concern chiefly the Central Division of this 
tribe ; Tea Ha and its immediate neighbourhood. 

We must first of all distinguish between omens 
and divinations. Omens are events which were 
not brought about by human agency, and which, 
when correctly interpreted, give clues to the 
outcome of undertakings, or impose duties upon 
those who hear them. We must consider bird- 
calls, either indicating success or failure, or 
indicating the beginning of the planting season, 
as omens. I would further consider the inspec- 
tion of the jawbone of fowls as an omen, rather 
than as divination. 

Divination is a purposive human action w^hich 
may have several possible and observable results 
and which indicates the course to be taken or the 
nature of future events. If we make our future 
course dependent upon the outcome of a heads- 
pr-tails game, we are performing a divination. 
Alt divinations in this tribe — except one — faU 
into this class. 

Heads-or-tails is played with two ‘ dice.’ 
Any two objects suited to the circumstance under 
which this act of divination is performed may 
be called a pair of ‘ dice.’ They must have such 
shape as to land on the ground in two ways only : 
heads or tails. One surface is called ‘ open ’ 
(lchne:ang) ; the other surface is called ‘ closed ’ 
{heap). Usually certain roots are split into two 
halves. Under other conditions the two halves 
, of a log {question : — ‘ who shall start the fire ? ’) ; 
two pieces of buffalo-skin {question : — ‘ what is 
‘ the outcome of this sacrifice ? ’) ; the two halves 
of the beak of a fowl (war- ceremony, etc.) ; and 
other ' dice ’ are also used. The dice are cast 
either from the blade of a sword, or by hand. 
In both cases the dice are placed first so that 
the ' open ’-surface is facing downward, and then 
they are thrown, (The ' open ’ surface is usually 
the flattest surface the hollow of the beak, the 
inner sxurface of the skin, etc,). 

The results can 'be distributed as follows: — 
two-heads, two-tails, two heads-and-tails. The 

1 Devereux, George : * Functioning Units in Ha(rhn)de ; 

* a(ng) Society,* Primitvoe Man, X, 1936, No. 1, pp. 1-7, 
contains a survey of their social organization. 


first two mean ^ nay ’ or ' unfavourable.’ The 
last mean ' aye ’ or ' favourable.’ Thus the 
probability of an ' aye ’ is 2 : 4. For ' nay ’ twice 
1:4, In other words, the chances of obtaining 
an ' aye ’ are as great as the chances of obtaining 
a ' nay.’ There is a special reason why these 
natives should consider an odd combination 
(heads-and-tails) more favourable than an even 
combination (two-heads, two-tails). Odd num- 
bers are associated with living beings; even 
numbers, with the dead and the ghosts. Ghosts 
have six fingers, they return on the fourth or 
sixth night, etc. 

The voraciousness of the dice is not seldom 
tested before asking them the crucial questions. 
Let us assume that the ‘ dice ’ selected are 
shillings. The diviner addresses the shillings as 
follows : Pho 1 Dice, if you be truly shillings, 
then fall one open and one closed. If you are 
not shillings then fall both open or both closed,” 
If the shillings declare their true identity by 
falling open-and- closed (one ' heads,’ one ' tails ’), 
they are accepted as ‘ truthful ’ dice and used 
for answering the rest of the questions. If the 
shillings lie ’ and pretend not to be sMUings 
(by falling both heads ’ or both ‘ tails ’) they 
are discarded and, another kind of dice (perhaps 
made from another kind of root) are substituted, 
just as though we discarded the shillings and 
used now pence. This process is continued 
until one set of dice speaks the truth and admits 
its identity. Sometimes, but very rarely, a 
further question is asked from the dice — one 
to which the answer is known. (Thus we may 
ask the pence to affirm or to deny that London is 
in England.) If the selected dice " lie ’ in giving 
the second answer, they are not discarded, but 
cast again and again until they speak the truth. 
Then the questions which really interest the 
diviner are put to the dice. These double 
precautions are taken very rarely and only in 
■ situations of some importance. Usually the dice 
are selected so as to fit the occasion, and then 
the questions of interest are asked without any 
preliminary test. 

It should be stated that I do not think it 
possible to cast the dice in such a way as to give 
the required answers . They are far too irregularly 
shaped for that, and the method of casting 'the 
dice does not permit any lengthy contact. Nor is 
that necessary, for reasons about to be explained. 
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Tkey have another way of making the dice 
say what they want. It consists in simply 
disregarding the unpleasant answers, and casting 
the dice again and again until a favourable reply 
is obtained. The favourable reply alone is 
considered. For instance, Lo’s long-house wished 
to build a new house. They knew very well 
where they wanted to build it. One morning, 
Lo, the house- chief, went out and took his dice 
with him, Upon reaching the selected spot he 
asked the dice if they wished him to build the 
house ‘ here.’ The dice said ' no.’ Whereupon 
Lo cast them again about one or two inches 
further. The dice still said 'no.’ He kept on 
casting them within a circle of not more than 
a foot in diameter, until the dice said ' yes.’ 
In that place the first stake was driven. Obvi- 
ously in the case of a house of 20-30 cubits 
it does not matter whether you shift its selected 
location by a couple of inches. On the other 
hand, when the dice are supposed to select 
individuals for given ceremonial or social tasks 
they accept the first dictum. Thus, not so long 
ago, a village-chief was to be elected at Tea Pley. 
All adult males mentioned were rejected by the 
verdict of the dice. In the end a small boy, 
not more than four or five years old, was chosen 
by the dice. The men accepted the verdict at 
once. It does not matter in the least who the 
chief is. He has as much or as little authority 
as he is able to obtain for himself. In the same 
way are appointed the persons who start the 
work in the fields, bring fire into the house, move 
the hens to the new house, etc. 

It may cause wonder that these natives 
literally compel the dice to agree with them. 
This may be interpreted as ' magic ’ — ^in other 
words, as actions compelling the spirits to consent 
to a certain course of action. That is definitely 
not the case. The Moi say they cast dice because 
they were told to do so by their ancestors. 
They do not believe implicitly that dice are 
competent oracles, when they pretend to divine 
the future : ' It just makes us feel good.’ On 
the other hand, when they are determined to 
pursue a certain course of action and compel 
the dice to advise them to do what they wanted 
to do anyway, they reason as follows : If we 
make a mistake or do the wrong thing the 
spirits cannot be angry with us. It is not our 
fault. It is the fault of the dice. We are 
supposed to obey the dice. The spirits know it. 


'' Therefore they will be angry with the dice only, 

for giving us. bad advice.” It is simply a 
ceremony whereby they ' pass the buck ’ or 
hide behind the dice. They do not assume that 
spirits influence the fall of the dice. They are 
just ordinary'material objects which fall according 
to natural laws. But they are traditional means 
of shirking personal responsibility. If the verdict 
of the dice is not inconvenient, they abide by it. 
Sometimes they abide by it, even if it is a bit 
disappointing. Thus the old chief of Tea Ha, 
Mbrao, was bitterly disappointed that the dice 
selected not his favourite oldest son Niet, but 
his third son Nu : (n) as his successor, when 
he felt old enough to retire. Since being chief 
is more trouble than profit — and since the selection 
of a person for a given purpose is only a minor 
matter — ^they accepted the verdict. But let the 
dice advise something inconveniencing them — 
such as building the house elsewhere than is 
planned, or declare that people will die and the 
crops fail ! The dice will be cast again and again 
until a reassuring answer is obtained. This, too, 
is custom. They do not really think that it wiU 
modify the actual yield of the crop. It simply 
encourages them. 

The diviners need not be shamans (petyao). 
Divination is performed by a person whose, 
status, with respect to the ceremony is question, 
implies the duty to cast the dice, 

A form of augury-reading, intermediate between 
true divination and omen-interpretation, is repre- 
sented by the war-oracle. Led by the leader 
of the projected war-party they catch eleven 
unidentified water-animals, probably water-snails. 
In the village these animals are lined up in two 
rows of six and five individuals respectively, 
facing each other. The six stand for the foe 
(c/., evil connotations of even numbers). The 
five stand for the villagers. A stick is put 
between the two rows. If the six cross the stick' 
first the foe is lil^ely to win and the war-party 
is abandoned. If the five pass the stick victory 
is expected. Bice is thereupon cast around the 
water-snails. The rice is watched for about five 
or ten minutes. The number of animals coming 
to eat rice (birds, mice, etc.) indicates the number 
of slaves that will be caught. The odds are 
about evenly divided between the village and 
the foe, as represented by the test-animals,, 
with perhaps a slight margin favouring the , 
village. 
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Divinations involving shamanistic power do may seem rather strange, but fit in admirably 
not concern us here. They cannot be understood with the rest of the culture. It would be inter- 
independently from shamanistic powers. esting to know whether similar scepticism and 

The principles of divination as above exposed rationalization is met with elsewhere. 


AURICULAR HEAD HEIGHT: A SURVEY WITH STANDARDIZED TECHNIQUE AS OBJECTIVE 


By M. L. Tildesley 

4 MM The height of the head above the level of 
I the ear-holes is a character whose measure- 

ment bristles with alternatives and difficulties; 
in consequence many of the data recorded for it 
are non- comparable inter se, being measured from 
different terminals or by methods of doubtful 
accuracy. The lower terminal is in the ear-hole 
centre ('meation’), on its roof, or on its floor, or 
at some corresponding tragial point. The upper 
terminal is the apex (highest point in transverse 
vertical plane through lower terminal), the level 
of the vertex (highest point on head), or bregma. 
And there is a choice of definitions of head- 
position to determine apex and vertex. 

Horace Gray and his collaborators^ have done 
what is possible to render such data comparable 
and thus make the best of the present unfortunate 
situation. They have also given us an excellent 
historical account of the adoption of the various 
terminals, planes and instruments, and an ex- 
tensive bibliography. It only remains therefore 
for .this survey of standardization possibilities to 
sum .up the present position and to suggest where 
the greatest likelihood of agreement lies. A 
preliminary comment, applying to technique in 
general, is that a survey of current literature 
shows the majority of workers to follow either 
Martin’s Lehrbuch der Anthropologies or the 
International Agreements of Monaco and Geneva 
(1906-12). Where these agree, and are found 
practicable and sufficiently accurate (after more 
exact definition, in some cases), we shall find in 
their common features the most hopeful basis 
for general agreement. 

Upper Terminals . — ^The uncertain determina- 
tion of the bregma, especially on the non-bald 
head, and the fact that this terminal is aimed at 
by only one considerable school of anthropometry 
(that of Hrdlicka^), make its chance of inter- 
national adoption very slight. The choice will 
rest betw^een vertex and apex, Monaco pres- 

, 1 Five papers in A7ner. Journ. Fhys. Anthrop., Vol. 
XI (1928). 

® For most ctaracters Hrdlicka adopts the Mouaco- 
Ooneva agreements. 


cribing the former, Martin preferring the latter. 
A point in favour of auricular height to vertex is 
that it requires no extra instrument^, being the 
difference between heights of ear-point and 
vertex; against it, is the error caused by any 
change of. posture between the taking of these 
two. If the direct measurement ' auricular 
‘ height to apex ’ can be made more accurate 
without adding much to the expense or weight 
of the field anthropologist’s outfit, the odds I 
think will probably be in its favour. Meanwhile 
errors in comparing racial data would be reduced 
by insistence on the full title ‘ auricular height to 
' vertex ’ or ^ . . to apex ’ ; for the former with 
few exceptions exceeds the latter, and that by 
an amount varying individually and racially. 

Position of the head .- — Though Broca made the 
plane through ^ meation ’ and ‘ subnasale’ horizontal, 
his pupil and successor Topinard abandoned this 
for ‘ Head erect, glance horizontal,’ wfiich was 
later adopted at Monaco and divides anthro- 
pometric adherents with the Frankfort horizontal 
of the Lehrbuch. The mean result may be the 
same, FH having been chosen as giving the mean 
position of the erect head ; but observational 
variability should in theory be lessened by 
relieving auricular height of dependence on the 
subject’s posture. Tests would show^ Also, 
taken from FH it agrees with cranial 
technique. 

Lower terminals . — ^Whether the selected terminal 
is actually in the ear-hole or in front of it at a 
corresponding level depends on the choice of 
instrument. We will therefore consider first the 
level selected. Monaco (with a Geneva amend- 
ment) and Martin agree here : porion-level. 
Hrdlicka and his follow^ers in America are alone 
in using the meatal floor; the other American 
schools of anthropometry measure from the level 
of the porion. Most British and French observers, 
following Broca, measure from meation, but one 
must confess that data from this landmark to-day 
form a minor section of the world’s anthropo- 

^ Nor does IMartin’s technique for measuring height to 
apex, but it has other drawbacks, mentioned below\ 
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metric output; nor is it likely, that they offer 
superior accuracy. 

Porion-level seems most likely therefore to 
become general. But how is the point anterior 
to porion defined ? At Monaco-Geneva as ' the 
' bottom of the notch between tragus and helix ’ ; 
but the length and contours of this notch make 
the definition inexact. Martin defines it as ' at 
‘ the inter-section of tangents to the anterior and 
' superior margins of the tragus/ and also itself 
' on the upper margin.' The latter coiadition 
being usually inconsistent with the first, the first 
alone gives the better definition of tragion, which 
is then the alternative to porion at this level, 
and is the terminal for auricular hkght to vertex 
the sharp . anthropometer-tip being unsuitable 
for introduction into the ear-hole. 

As regards auricular height to apex, Martin 
prescribes the anthropometer (upper end) for this 
too ; but the inaccuracy to which this method is 
liable causes his followers to omit the character, 
from their list of measurements more often than 
its racial importance would dictate. Indeed, the 
difficulties offered by this character to accurate 
meaisurement explain the variety of. the solutions 
tried ; and the choice between porion and tragion 
must rest largely on, this question of accuracy. 
If equally accurate results can be obtained from 
both, by equally simple means, the choice will 
doubtless fall on tragion, since this avoids the 
discomfort of having an instrument inserted in 
the ear-holes. 

It remains to mention soine instruments. Two 
widely used in America are Todd's Western Reserve 
University head-spanner^ (with ear-plugs and 
measuring from porion) and Hrdlicka's spreading 

* T. W. Todd : Instruments for Skull Measurement, 
Jov/rn, Anat., Vol. LX (1926). 


compass^ with guards to prevent the tips 
entering further than 8 mm. Herskovits, making 
with the head-spanner ‘ repeated measurements 
‘ on 85 individuals' found his mean error 1 *25 mm.^ 
H. Gray and S. 0. L. Robinson, measuring 120 
boys with head-spanner and with Hrdhcka's 
compass held np against porion, got mean values 
differing by only -07 mm., and a non-significant 
difference between the S.D.s (with spanner, 
4*85 ± *211, with compass 5-00 ± »218). Also, 
for field work, the compass had the advantage of 
lighter weight and further uses*^. Stevenson 
added an improvement to the compass in 1929®. 
For tragial measurements, on the other hand^' 
Schultz' parallelometer® is simple in design and, 
use, and is said to have an accuracy that tends 
to be affected only by the thickness of hair 
interposed between its horizontal bar and the 
scalp. For all these we need more data from 
tests. But — to close with a personal contribution 
to the topic of instruments — ^if one had a parallel- 
ometer with its horizontal bar deviating 2 cm. 
upwards in its middle portion to hold a blunt 
wedge-shaped attachment whose tip should 
descend to the exact level of the interrupted 
horizontal and he able to go through the hair to 
the scalp; fitted also with the head -spanner's 
orbitale-pointer attached to its own left tragion- 
poiuter; one might perhaps then find in it a 
combination of all the virtues required in an 
instrument for measuring auricular head-height 
to apex. 

^ Anthropometri/j by AIe5 HnJLiCka, 1920, y). 70. 

® Anthropometry of the American Negro, by Mehullo 
J. Herskovits : Columbi-a Vniv. Corttrih. to Anthrop., 
Vol. XI ( 1930), p. 25. 

’ Am. Journ. Fhys, Anihrop., Vol. XT. ( 1 927-8), p. 350. 

® Am. Journ. Phys. Anihrop. Vol. XIII (1929), yj. 469. 

® Anthrop. Anzeigpr, Vol. IX (J932), p. 305. 


A GAME FROM THE GREAT WESTERN DESERT OF AUSTRALIA. By B. Tindale. 


Illustrated. 

4 i C During the Adelaide University Anthro- 
I f|y pological Expedition to the Waa:burton 
Bange,Western Australia, in August, 1935 (Tindale, 
Oceania, yi (1936), pp.481-485), groups of Ngadad- 
jara children were several times noticed to he 
playiog a game called 'mamutjitji. Each child, with 
his thumb and index finger, takes hold of the skin 
on the. back of one of his hands and of one of his 
mates, the whole forming a chain of closely linked 
hands, as shown in the accompanying photograph 


(Fig. 1) depicting three small boys and two girls at 
play. They lift their bands up and down in unison 
as they sing : 

'Mamu 'tjitji 'jantala 'bu: hi "] repeated 
' devil baby hortie go ’ y several 
(ant-lion larva.) J times. 

This may be rendered as ' Ant-lion, go to your 
‘ home.' The ant-lions referred to are the larvie of 
species of neuroyfferou.s insects of the fajnily 
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Myxmeleonidae, which form funnel-shaped pits 
in which thoy trap unwary insects, such as ants. 
The ant-lion lies in wait at the bottom of the pit. 

The word 'jantala is perhaps best translated by 
the noun ' home ’ and refers to the pit in which the 
'mamutjitji spends its larval life. A native rat, 
called 'minheril builds a mound of bushes and lives 
inside it ; this mound is known as a ^jantala. A 
similar species builds a mound of stones ; this also 
is called a 'jantala. 'Bu:hu has several meanings, 
such as ^ away ’ and ' go away.' 

The ^mamutjitji song is also sung while playing 
with ant-lion larvae, which the children allow to 
burrow back into the sand of their pits. They also 
love to drop ants into the pits and watch them 
being captured by the ant-lions. 

There is a striking resemblance between this 
game and one described by F. E, Williams 
[Papuans of the Trans-Fly (Oxford, 1936), p. 443, 
pi. xviii) from the Fly River, called Homhan, or 
the 'Ants’: — "A number of boys and girls cluster 
‘‘ together and make a tower of their hands, each 
* ‘ hand pinching wdth thumb and forefinger the skin 


of the hand below it. Suddenly one breaks away 
“ and then all start pinching each other, like so 



Pig, 1. NGADAD.TABA CHIIiDREN PLAYING ‘ 'm AMUT JITJI. " 


many ants biting.” The figure given here is, by 
chance, almost a duplicate of the figure in Williams’ 
book. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

. Soil Erosion in East Africa. Report of a discussion 
i, 1 U meeting of the Applied Anthropology C ommittee, 
140 June 24, ]938. 

Mrs. Elspeth Huxley, opening a discussion on 
soil erosion in East Africa, pointed out that Africa 
is particularly liable to erosion owing to climatic 
and geographical conditions, and in recent years 
the process has been accelerated to a dangerous 
degree. Erosion is due partly to excessive cultiva- 
tion and partly to overstocking. With the increase 
of population under European administration and 
the extension of cultivation to include commercial 
crops, the fallow periods which the native system of 
agriculture requires have been cut down until in 
some cases cultivation is almost continuous. Steep 
slopes have been brought under cultivation, with 
particularly serious consequences where the plough 
is used. In the pastoral areas the situation is most 
serious. In Kenya and Tanganyika the numbers 
of stock owned by natives are 50 per cent, or more 
in excess of the estimated carrying capacity of the 
land. There is general agreement on the technical 
measures required to check erosion, but difficulties 
arise from the fact that they call for fundamental 
changes in native custom. 

Agricultural officers wish to see the introduction 
of individual land tenure in order to facilitate the 
adoption of terracing, mixed farming, and fencing. 
Anthropologists could advise on. suitable types of 
tenure, as well as on the subsidiary consequences 
. of a modification of the system. With the Kikuyu, 
for example, the abandonment of tlie existing 

[ i: 


INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

system would affect the position of the aramali^ or 
eiders, who exercise considerable political influence 
in virtue of' their right to allot land. The method 
of inheritance by equal division between sons leads 
to excessive md subdivision of 

holdings, and i d-/' ■ advocate the sub- 

stitution of primogeniture. The attachment of these 
people to their goats, which are used for bride- 
price, makes it difficult to recommend a reduction 
in their numbers. Anthropologists could advise on 
the possibility of substituting cash for goats in such 
customary payments, or of finding any other sub- 
stitute. With the pastoral tribes the problem is to 
overcome the conservatism which makes them 
unwilling to sell their stock, since they have little 
use for money. Finally the eventual dewfdopmont of 
a landless class must, "be envisaged, and the possible 
means of subsistence for such a class should be studied. 

Among a wide range of pohits raised in discussion, 
emphasis was laid on the necessity of uiuier standing 
the rationale of native methods. Numerous in- 
stances were quoted of supposc^fl improvements, 
such as tree-planting, planting in rows, weeding 
and the abaiidoniU Mi! of o; ri.-.-hurning. which had 
either been found iinonici ice bl«‘. giv« •! : is-.' necessities 
of the native system, or positively deleterious. It 
was nevertheless generally agre^ed that in those 
areas whore erosion is threatening to cause the 
complete destruction of the soil, measures must be 
taken against it , and that in these cases it is essential 
that propaganda be based on a full imderstanding 
of native methods and attitudes, 

9 ], ' 
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Anthropolog/ in Northern Rhodesia. Leiler com- 
I mKnicaied by W. Godfrey Wilson^ 27 May 
1938, Local Correspondent for Northern 
Bhodesia. 

The chief recent event of anthropological interest in 
Northern Khodesia is the foundation of the Bhodes- 
Livingstono Institute of Central African studies. 
The institute derives its financial support partly 
from the British Governments in Central Africa, 
partly from the groat Companies which have 
interests there, partly from Trusts and private 
individuals \ it is govorned by a Board of Trustees, 
with His Excellency the Governor of Northern 
Bhodesia as President ; and its main function is to 
research into problems of culture-contact. The 
Director of the Institute is Mr. Godfrey Wilson, 
and a second Social Anthropologist is now being 
appointed. 

The situation which, in Northern Bhodesia, faces 
the Institute, and demands investigation, is briefly 
this.^ Of the total able-bodied male population of 
the Territory 44 per cent, are always at any one 
dme in Europen employment; 17| per cent, are 
outside the territory (in South Bhodesia and the 
Lupa Gold Fields of Tanganyika for the most 
part) and 26 J par cent, inside ; but the vast majority 
in all cases are many miles from their rural homes. 
Within the territory the mines (on the Copper Belt 
and at Broken Hill), the railways, farms, domestic 
service, corameirce, the Government, the Mxmici- 
paiities, and the Missions, all need African labour, 
and all obtain it. 

In the five Provinces of Northern Bhodesia the 
situation is not the same. The Northern, Eastern 
and Barotse Provinces are ‘ denuded areas,’ with 
between 45 per cent, and 60 per cent, of their men 
always in employment, mostly outside the Provin- 
cial boundaries. In the Central and Southern 
Provinces (in which lie the railway and the main 
industrial and commercial centres) a far lower 
proportion of men seek employment, for it is 
possible for many to make money there by selling 
food (maize, fish, groi.md-nuts, millet, etc.) to the 
urban centres. 

The Goveniment is seeking continuously to 
develop economic crops and products (e.g., cotton 

^ Figures from Annual JReport on Native Ajfah's in 
Northern Bhodesia, 1936. 


and bees-wax) in the ‘ denuded areas,’ to be 
a source of money alternative to the sale of labour 
power; bxit, owing to difficulties of climate and 
transport, no great success has yet attended its 
efforts; “ experiments have shown that large areas 
“ of the territory are unsuitable for the production 
“ of cotton, 2 Thc^ uncomfortable truth must be 

faced that the remoter districts, in and behind 

the flybolts, possess no agricultural pmduct which 
“ can support the expense of 400 miles of road 
'' transport.” 

Although the men who go out to work still, in 
the majority of cases, go alone, the custom of 
taking their wives and children with them is rapidly 
growing. Many of the great industrial companies 
encourage them to do so, and provide extra rations 
for their wives and proper accommodation. It is 
found that the average length of service, and hence 
the efficiency of 'the labourers, is thereby greatly 
increased.® 

There are therefore, in the main, three inter- 
related problems to be investigated : — 

(1) What is happening in the new African society 
that consists of permanent and semi-permanent 
residents in urban and indxistrial areas ? 

(2) What is happening among that group of men 
that alternates regularly between the urban and 
rural areas ? 

(3) Wha'' V - to Afi*ican society in the 

rural, and ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * denuded ’ areas ? 

In my next letter I hope to he able to write in 
more detail of the problems which face the research 
officers of the Bhodes-Livingstone Institxite, and 
of our plans of investigation. 

Incorporated in the Institute is the four years old 
Livingstone Memorial Museum, of which Mr. 
Desmond Clark is Curator. The Museum houses 
historical, ethnological and archieological specimens, 
and it proves a great attraction for the tourist 
traffic which annually visits the Victoria Falls. 
The Curator, whose main interest is Archaeology, is 
at the moment engaged in an inspection of the , 
Zambesi gorges (below the Falls) where he has 
already unearthed some most interesting and 
important stone implements. 


^ Native Affairs Annual Report,^ 1936, p. 8. 

^ Modern Industry and the African, 1933, p. 188. 


OBITUARY 


Konrad Theodor Preuss : 1869 — 8th June, 1938. 

Konrad Theodor Prexxss was born at 
,Prexissiseh-Ey]au in 1869; thus he was 69 
years of age. 

His degree-thesis, presented in 1894, was on 
the ' burial customs of America and North Eastern 
‘ Asia.’ His ai'ticles on religion and art, in the journal 
Globus, 1904 made him a name throughout 
the anthropological world. In Mexico he did two 
years’ field work among the Cara and Huichol 
Indians, with the Nayarit Expedition, the results 


of which began to appear in 1912; mostly religious 
texts compared with old Aztec documents. 

Fi’om about 1913 imtil 1919 he lived in South 
America, principally in Columbia, where he studied 
the IJitoto and the Kagaba Indians. Voluminous 
texts and an extensive publication of the archaeology 
of Columbia — in particular the monumental stone 
figures in the region containing the sources of the 
Magdalena Biver— were among the rich results of 
that field work, he was eventually not allowed 
to publish the rest of his abundant material. 
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As Director of the American Dept., Berlin 
Ethnographical Museum, Preuss succeeded 
the late Professor Edward Seler, and retired 
only four years ago. He also was Reader in 
Ethnology in the University of Berlin, and 
a member of the committee of the Berlin 
Anthropological Society. In recognition of his 
great merits no less than twenty learned 


CUos. 148-149 

societies all over the world elected him honorary 
fellow. 

By his death, which was sudden — ^lie was dis- 
cussing scientific matters only the day before — 
the Science of Man has lost a distinguished scholar, 
and a fieldworker of excellent gifts and eminent 
merits, and his colleagues and correspondents a 
sincere friend. ‘f* 


MAN 


REVIEWS. 

EASTERN ASIA. 

The Negritos of Malaya. By Ivor H, N, Evans, M. A., his active service in the 

Cambridge University Press, 1937. Concurrently he employs his results explicitly m checkmg 

The Ne^itos of the Malay peninsula can claim and in criticising the statements 

« .-.-P y*a1ci AiTiH 
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a curious point of distinction from their relatives 
in the Andaman and the Philippine Islands, inasmuch 
as they contrived to elude the scrutiny of European 
visitors until a comparatively recent date. 

The Andamanese were already notorious in the 
thirteenth century, the Philippine Negritos were 
reported in the sixteenth century, but (if there be 
excepted a vague reference by a Portuguese writer) 
the Malayan Negritos remained obscure till the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. 

From the time of Raffles (1810), followed by Cranford 
and Logan, the stream of descriptive publications has 
flowed continuously. Contributions of exceptional 
value have appeared periodically, and as outstanding 
examples there may be cited the reports furnished 
by Vaughan Stevens (from about 1882 to 1896), followed 
by the great work of Blagden and Skeat (1906), and 
the equipment of the contributors has gradually im- 
proved to the benefit of all concerned. 

Qf authorities subsequent to Blagden and Skeat, 
the first place is undoubtedly assignable to Mr. Evans. 
He has enjoyed the advantages conferred by a course 


and of these Mr. Schebesta is very much the moat 
prolific. 

Mr. Evans ranges widely over the field of ethnology 
and ---■■‘--•-r The various chapters deal with 
subje- - as dwellings, food, agricultiire, 

clothing, face-painting, weapons, dancing, art, deities, 
thunder -tales, blood-sacrifice, the after -world, linguistics 
and physical anthropology. Out of so vast a collection, 
the selection of the best illustrations has proved so 
difficult, that I have to confine myself to two matters 
submitted here simply because they have extensive 
associations. 

The first of these may be set out as follows : in 
recalling (p. 249) an account, published many years ago 
by Vaughan Stevens, relating to what was termed 
a “ bird-soul,” Mr, Evans refers to the belief of some 
Negritos (the Bateg Negritos of the Cheka river, Pahang) 
that a certain kind of bird is intimately connected with 
> the birth of children. When a pregnant w^oman hears 
the bird cry, sbe knows that the soul of her (unborn) 
child has arrived. . . 

Mr. Schebesta (p. 232; Mr. Evans quotes this m 


He has enjoyed the advantages conferred by a course ivir. pcneuesua- - 

if training as a nrelimmarv to prolonged residence connexion with his own observations) states tiiat tn© 
d913~193^1 in close proximity to ^he subjects of his Kenta-Bogn (Kintak Bong of Evans) hold the belief 
L Jorl. of Mr. Evans that a bird forms the foetus m the mother’s womb 


studies. Such valuation of the work of Mr. Evans 
is quite compatible with full appreciation of the merits 
of Mr. Schebesta, whoso record pi'oseiits so many 
contrasts with it. Mr. Schebesta spent loss than two 
years in the Peninsula. In that short space of time, 
he accomplished a marvellous amount of work. But 
the fact remains that, despite hi - in !■: ndignb^r industry, 
lack of experience inevitably iiiis'. when his 

versions of native topics conflict with those made by 
observers who can claim the support justly conferred 
by a more prolonged period of study. Mr. Schebesta 
was not only devoted to his task, diligent to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and success^'d f’^’matic 

and other drawbacks only .v ' 

have encountered them. In Among the Dwarfs oj 
Malaya, he contrives to convey a most vivid impression 
of his life in the forest with sundry Negrito tribes. 
In collaboration with Dr. Lebzeiter he published a 
report on the physical anthropology of the Somangs 
and Bakeis, wherein the number of individuals studied 
exceeds the largest figure previously recorded But 
some of his translations of what the Negritos told him 
are seemingly open to criticism, and in fact it is a matter 
of good fortune that in Mr. Evans w'o find combined 
precisely the first-hand knowledge nr.d mnturc experience 
so necessary for the proper assessmiru'. o:' Mr. Scnrhc-u! s 

accounts. , -r, 

This is not really a digression.^ Mr. Evans now 
gives a summary and a review, with a commentary 
on the twenty -four memoirs or books published during 


that a bird forms the foetus ia the mothers womb. 
He adds that it can only do this because it is a Aalo 
(magician) bird, and he declares that the belief has 
nothing to do wnth sex-totemism. 

In his well-known work on the Andaman Islanders, 
Professor A. K. Brown states (p. 91) that ” in the north 
Andaman there is some sort of association betwoeii 
“ the unborn souls of babies, the green, pigexin, and 
the PicMS luctifera tree,” and again, it is when the 
“ green pigeon is calling that the soul of a baby goes 
into its mother.” . 

Coincidences of this kind are so numerous in ethnology 
that this example w^ould not be remarkable, save that 
it is itself coincident with another coincidence, namely, 
that the word ‘ totem ’ is absent from the index of- each 
of the three very important works here cited. 

The other matter is cave-exploration, and the attention 
devoted to this by Mr. Evans and his colleagues m the 
service of the Federated Malay States. This is one 
of the most impressive developments of the last few 
years, and it is a matter of regret that the human remains 
have yielded less definite informal 

Some of the crania are small, and \ • .■■..I - 
i.e„ dolieho-cephalic. Consequently they suggest some 
other type than the Negrito. For such a type there 
is no need to look far, especially when we recall the fact 
that Mr. Evans himself agrees in recognizing, among 
the existing pagan tribes, tlie Sakai who provide Hie 
requisite combination of pygmy stature with long heads. 
But even so, there are so few examples, and of these 
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none capable of such restoration as to exhibit the face 
as well as the braincase of the same individual. The 
ocourreneo, too, of posthumous distortion of the skull 
cannot be entirely ignored and, in general, it is by no 
means impossible that future finds may cause a very 
appreciable revision of the evidence now available. 

But the cave bones are not all of strictly pygmy size. 

One thigh-bone has been stated to *■ h ‘ , ■ ■ 

with a stature of 1,690 mm. Bu . .. - " 

measured by Mr. Kloss provided i ■ , : 

individual was clearly exceptional, as reference to 
Mr. Kloss’ published tables will show. It is suggested, 
accordingly, that a taller typo than the pygmy was 
present, and there are relatively massive jaws and teeth 
to associate with the longer bones from the caves 
Here I may supplement Mr. Evans’ note 3 on p. 296 
l;>y a citation from Huxley — (Transactions of the Ethno- 
logical Society, New Series, Vol. 2, 1863, No. xxiv, p- 266), 
Writing of the ” Very fragmentary upper and lower 
“jaw remains from the Shell -Mounds of Province 
“ Wellesley,” ha concludes that the face must have 
as pro^athous a character as that of an ordinary 
Australian. “ Indeed, the left half of an upper maxilla 
“ corresponds with great exactness wit^ 

“ ing part of a bisected skull of an ■ 

“ in the Hunterian Museum.” And with a renewal 
of reference to the slightness of the materials, he 
proceeds : “ But, such as the evidence is, it appears 
“ to me to be altogether opposed to the supposition 
“ that the bones belonged to either a Malayan race, 
■“or to a people allied to the Andaman' Islanders. 
“ On the contrary, I should be inclined to look among 
“ the Papuan races of New Griiinea or New Holland 
“ for the nearest allies of the men to whom the shell- 
“ mound once belonged.” 

The accession of more and better preserved specimens 
•from caves or shell-mounds will be awaited with interest. 
Ponding such events, a specification of the distinctive 
features of the Malayan and pre-Malayan varieties of 
human crania is greatly to be desired. Seventy years 
ago Mr. Jolm Crawford read a paper to the Ethnological 
Society (Tramlations of the Ethnological Society, Voi. 7, 
-1868, xii, p. 119, 24 March, 1868), entitled “On the 
“ Malayan Race of Man' and its Prehistoric Career.” 
Having described the stature, the face, the skin, the 
hair and the limbs, ho proceeded : “ Ba this attempt 
“ to describe the physical characteristics of the Malayan 
“ race, I take no account of the form of the sktill 
“ because I am thoroughly satisfied that the most 
“ skilful craniologist would not be able to distinguish 

it from the skull of a Chinese, of a Tartar, of an 

Esquimaux, or, indeed, of any other race of man 

having a low-bridged nose.” And Craniologists still 
await a reliable schedule enabling them to construct 
a reasoned diagnosis of ' a Malayan skull, and to take 
this, step towards distinguishing pre-Malayan examples. 

A few words , on the subject of ‘ body-snatching ’ 
in the’ course of ethnological investigations may not be . 
out of place. However great the temptation to secure 
such very * material ’ evidence as the parts of a skeleton, 
regard must be bad to times and places. Mr. Evans 
leaves no excuse available on the score of ignorance 
in regard to the Malayan Negritos. And in particular 
reference to the incident which he censures, in no future 
instance can enthusiasm countenance its repetition 
even if the net accession of scientific loiowledge were 
very different from what is likely. The acquisition of 
bones is indeed costly if the sequel be assessed in the 
loss of information entasiled through the consternation 
of the tribe and from the perpe- ' 

trator of the ■ i-'i ■ ■ might well be 

encouraged to ascertain if the possibilities of observations 


on the living subject have been fully realized in particular 
tribes.' The advantage, too, of clear knowledge of the 
age and sex of tlie individuals is not the least of recom- 
mendations liere. And as particular examples, attempts 
might at least be made to secure representatives of the 
Hiite’ on the appropriate dental wax, or again casts 
of the hands and feet might not prove impossible to 
collect in these days of improved transport. It might 
oven be possible to obtain skiagrams of the bones of 
hands and feet at various ages. But there is not much 
time left, for there seems little doubt that the Malayan 
Negritos are not likely to endure much longer, and 
amid theturmofi claims of aborigines 

so puny and ■ . i. . ■ not likely to receive 

attention. Mr. Evans has played no small part in 
preserving at least a vivid memory of these Negritos, 
and for this he deserves the congratulations and the 
cordial thanks, not only of students 
but also of a much more numerous bod- ■. 

W. L. H. !>■ • KV\o-‘ l II. 

Rassen- und Kulturgeschichte der Negrito-Volker 
4l!fl Sudost-Aslens. By Dr. Walter Nippold 
1 oil (Studien zur Volherhunde. Vol. 11), Leipzig 
(Jordan ds Qrarnberg), 1936. 8J X 6|. coii + 430 
pp.y 4 maps. 

The Negritos here dealt with in detail are those of the 
Andaman Islands, the Malay Peninsula and the Philip- 
pines. The author recognizes the existence of a fourth 
group in Western Cambodia, of which comparatively 
little is known, and admits traces of Negrito blood in 
various other parts of Further India but not elsewhere, 
with the possible exception of Southern China. The , 
literature on the^ subject is voluminous (the bibliograpjjiy 
at the end of the book occupies pp. 402-436) and there 
was great need of a work like the present one which 
resumes the available information and sets it out , 
systematically. After some account of the principal 
sources, the author deals in turn with such matters as 
the physical characteristics of the Negritos, their re- 
gional distribution and environment, matei*ial culture 
(e.g. food and the quest for it, utensils, weapons, clothing 
and ornaments, habitations and crafts), social structm*e 
(including marriage and Ibo ‘’em.'ly. i.lie local group, the 
tribe, and the relation of ibc iiidividutil to the com- 
munity, etc.) art, and history, concluding with an 
estimate of Negrito culture based upon such data. The 
author’s treatment of these and other matters is full of 
particulars and supported throughout by footnotes 
referring to his sources. 

The work, however, is not a mere compilation. The 
author surveys bis materials critically and draws his 
own conclusions, some of which appear to me to be . 
debatable, particulaily his inferences as to what the 
Ne^’itos are supposed to have borrowed from other 

races. Foi ‘"''t. ' ^ndamanese enrofully prr-«ior\T 

their fires . I ■ . .■ of the metho'.ls of pt-oiJu-.-irig 

fii'e (p. 248;. That is attested by the 1"-J- nnt l:orii i(?s. 
One naturally wonders how they ever got it in the first 
instance. Their own explanation of its origin is given 
in a myth, which seems to me to indicate that it was 
lightning; E. H. Man suggested that they fii‘st fetched 
fire from a volcanic island. The Negritos of the Malay 
Peninsula and the Philippines, on the other hand, are 
able to produce fire by various metliods of friction 
percussion; and because such methods are also widely 
used in other jiarts of South Eastern Asia and Indonesia ■ 
the autlior infers that the Negritos have borrowed them 
from some other race (pp. 249-50, 274). Logically, this , 
seems to be a non sequitur, unless one assumes that 
nothing in the long past of the widely scattered human 
race was ever discovered or invented more than . once. 
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Thera are many cases mentioned in this work in which 
foreign influence is much more probable and not a few 
in which it is ■ absolutely certain. The crucial instance 
is that the Negritos of the Malay Peninsula and the 
Philippines have adopted, with some modifications, the 
languages of their alien neighbours. 

. Throughout the book the treatment of the subjects 
with which the author deals is very informative and 
makes up a consistent picture of a race of. nomadic 
hunters and food gatherers, living from hand to mouth, 
.,,.1 ^ simple utensils, etc. Their 

' ■ ■■ .-re small groups of kinsmen, and in a 

rudimentary way little self-contained ‘ states,’ in an 
environment of forest, not, however, entirely out of touch 
.^'4.1, - higher culture, but still 

■ of a primitive simplicity; 

though like other races they must have undergone some 
development, they have never reached a stone age. 
To the question why they have not developed further 
and adopted agriculture, etc., like their neighbours, 
the author’^ reply is that it is just a matter of racial 
incapacity. It may be so, but one may tentatively 
suggest that it might well be due merely to conservative 
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inertia : they simply did not want to take the trouble 
of adopting new metiiods involving labour to which they 
were unaccustomed, as long as they could satisfy their 
needs by merely gathering and hunting. Immemorial 
habits are not (‘asily cbangetl, especially in South Eastern 
Asia, as everybody knows who has lived there for some 
time. 

It is sad that those primitive people should be doomed 
to extinction. Owing to the penal settlement founded 
in South Andaman after the Indian Mutiny, the Anda- 
manese rapidly declined ar'l year by year; 

and the other two groups ' V . . ■ . . ' author fore- 
sees, will ultimately be • ‘ . a ■ c neighbouring 

races, merely leaving tract ■. ' . \ train in their 

mixed descendants, as has happened elsewhere. 

The book is well planned and Will be very useful. It 
is a somewhat amplified version of a degree thesis 
accepted by the University of Gottingen. There is no 
index, but the table of contents (pp. vii~xii) is very full. 
The maps indicate the region^ distribution of the 
Negritos and semi -Negritos. The preface foreshadows 
a second volume which will deal with Negrito religions, 

C. O. BI^AGDEN. 


Oanses Magiques de Kelantan. By Jeanne Cuisinier, 
I - I Paria^ 1936. 206 pp., vnth ^plates. Price 56/r. 25. 
I Jj J The authoress is to be congratulated on the 
production of a solid, very detailed and useful 
piece of work, the result of eighteen months residence in 
Kelantan, one of the Unfederated States of British 
Malaya and situated on the East Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

It is rather unfortunate, though no reflection upon 
the authoress, that the material for her study was not 
what the bacteriologist would call a pure culture- — ^any- 
thing but it. Malay magic, with its substratum of 
animism and superimposed layers of Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism, is a hybrid and rather childish cult, 
a fact of which Mdlle. Cuisinier is quite well aware and 

n - ‘r.-- ■ 

[■■.-■ ’■ ■■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ * , 'ume, consisting of ten chapters, 

deals, in order, with the general characteristics of magic 
in Kelantan, the symbolical value of metaphors, the 
nature of the dances, the belian (wer-tiger) dance, the 
gehiah, the via'yong, the piitri, the dalang's masked 
dance and Siamese magical dances found in Kelantan, 

The second part is devoted to Malay magical formulae 
(in. Romanized Malay) with BVench translations thereof. 
The authoress, is to be congratulated on using the 
ofdcial of spelling and on not inventing a new 

one, as soirj.-* aiii.lior< done, formulae, as also 

those given by iSkeat in his * Malay Magic,’ illustrate 
admirably what I have written above with regard to the 
.various strata of belief. Thus, we find allusions to 
.Allah, Gabriel, the Prophet, Patimah, Baud (David), 
Yusup (Joseph), the Ganida of Vishnu, Dewas, etc., as 
well as to the more homely spiritual beings of Malay 
mythology and folklore. 

The plates, the first throe of which have six pictures 
to a page, the last four, are excellent. The first two 
pictures are of the bHian'B ritual attitudes, the other 
pictures, except those of the last plate, which show a 
Siamese dance, are of the postures of a putri performer. 

In the earlier chapters of the book cerl.iiis'i ,'»!>• 

stressed of which too little notice has | b.i I «!\ b(v,,-ri 
taken, up to the present. Among these are the revela- 
tions in which the familiar spirit of the magician is 
obtained, generally after fasting. This spirit he may 
feel to ponetrato, protect or dominate him. Some 
revelations are gratuitous and unsought. These are 
commonest in families where the office of magician is 


hereditary, there being two categories of magician, the 
magician by descent and the magician by learning. , In 
the former case the familiar spirit is that of an ancestor, 
real or legendary. The magician by learning, by 
affiliation to his teacher, becomes more or less adopted 
into the ranks of the hereditary performers. 

The dances are in general for calling and rendering 
homage to these ancestral spirits in order that they may 
protect against danger, cure sickness or render aid in 
other ways. Not only the spirits of ancestors are, 
however, called, but it is they who respond first and 
control the other spirits. Some of the dances described 
only show some traces of these ideas and are probably 
degenerate. In those in which possession is a marked 
feature, the attainment of a state of trance is, therefore, 
the chief object and the proceedings open with a call to 
the ancestral spirit to partake of the offerings and with 
a salutation. The principal musician usually enacts the 
part of interpreter to the spirits speaking through the 
mouth of the magician (male or female) while in the 
trance. Some sorc/erers say that the spirit enters the 
body of the medium, others that this would cause illness 
or death, and that it rests on his, or her, back, shoulders 
or nape of the neck. 

Tho first two of the donees described, those of the 
hllian and the gehiah, are connected with wer-tiger 
beliefs, the ancestral tiger spirit being invoked. It 
seems probable from the music and other evidence, 
both internal and external, that they are really of Negrito 
origin. The use of quartz crystals in the belian perform- 
ance may be a point in this regard that has not been 
noted by the authoress. The object of both dances is 
to cure the sick and in the gebiah the medimn is a woman, 
who, however, does not claim to be actually able to 
change herself into a tiger, as the belian may. To’ Per- 
gau, invoked in the geMak, it is remarked, is the secret 
name of the tiger, the original ancestor. 

In the tm'yong, the next dance described, though this 
is nowadays regarded chiefly as an entertainment, the 
authoress considers that even her© she has discovered 
certain features that link it to the ‘ cycle des danses 
‘ culturelles d’appel aux anc^tres,’ chiefly through th© 
names given to two of the executanf-s . Ceitain. cerem onies 
to pacify th© spirits are, however, carried out before th© 
performance begins. 

The next dance, the putrid popular in Kelantan, is 
held on all .sorts of pretexts, or even, without pretext. 
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Where there is a pretext, it may be to cure illness, to 
assure success in an enterprise or to obtain a woman’s 
favour, but a distinction is drawn between dances for 
the Plr.'l pc: •™pr and those for others. The chief 
jif-r.'.-tni' r v h'- either a man or a woman. Possession 
{lupa) is a marked feature of the putri. 

The succeeding chapter is devotod to the masked 
dance of the dalamj (master of the shadow-show) which 
also has features of intei’cst, the object being ‘ d’arracher 
V Tindividii a sa personalite, de lui creor tine per6onalit6 
‘ plus lyriquo.’ 

The last chapter contains accounts of two Siamese 
dances found among the settlers of that nationality in 
Kelantan. One of these, the manora, is less mixed in 
origin than its Malay equivalent the nia'yong^ and the 
same is tnie of the other dance the purpose of which is 
to trap the spirits that have seized a person and made 
him, or her, ill. Offerings are made and the spirits are 
greeted, as among the Malays, while the movements of 
the medium’s head are a feature of the performance as 
in the lupa of the putri. The female medium, after 
going through various antics in her combat with the 
spirits, observes the movements of a candle flame and, 
as the spirit departs from her, the interpreter questions 
her and deduces from her replies the result of the combat 
and the remedies to be applied, if any. 

The book is undoubtedly a remarkable piece of work, 
but one may, perhaps, express the wish that Mdlle. 
Cuisinier had given somewhat fuller details with regard 
to how the material for it was obtained. It is quite 
evident that she was herself present at examples of the 
dances with which she deals. In her opening chapters 
she says that her informants have been on the one hand 
a great number of illiterate, but not necessarily imin- 
telligent, sorcerers, and, on the other, two Malay 
gentlemen, whom she names, instructed by their reading 
and personal researches. To these she says she owes 
much. One of them gave her a wealth of details of the 
most diverse kinds, while the other assisted her in 
interpreting the symbolism of the special speech of the 
magicians. The descriptions of the performances are 
extremely detailed and contain a wealth of Malay 
terms for articles xxsed in the dances and in the cere- 
monies x: C \ . 3 well as for the actions 

perform, . , . ■ ■ - themselves. The same 

frequency of native terms is to be found, moreover, in 
connexion with the accounts of the Siamese dances. 
The authoress does not say that she has had access to 
descriptions . of the dances written down by Malays and 
Siamese, but, if she has not, that makes her work even 
more remarkable. I. H. N". E. 


Die Li-Stamme der insel Hainan : Ein Beitrag 
Volkskunde Siidchinas. H. Stubel 

1 h/ and P, Meriggi. Berlin^ 1937. vii -f 338 pp., 
260 plates, map and 12 tables, BM, 60. ‘ 

Owing to its rich natural resources and important 
strategic position, the Island of Hainan, lying off the 
sea of South China, deserves utmost attention both from 
scientific and military points of view. During the past 
few years the Chine.se Government has done a con- 
siderable amount of development. 

About Hainan Island there are not a few scientific 
books in Chinese. Works in European languages are, 
however, very scarce. Gottlieb Eenzel, Die Insel Hainan 
(Mitt, Geog. Qesell. Miinchen, XXVI, 1933, 74-221), on 
the geology and natural history is worth mention, .So 
the work of Stubel on the ethnography is of scientific 
importance. 

Trof. Stubel is professor of physiology of the National 
Tung Chi University, Woosung (Shanghai). Early in 


1931 he made his first expedition across Hainan from 
north to south, studying the life and manners of the 
Li 1 - I - - ' . " • ’’ ' . valuable collection 
was ■ , ■ . ■ . 'by the Japanese in 

1932, Immediately ■ ■ , le took a new route 

and obtained even more fruitful results. 

The book is written in unconventional stylo, without 
distinct dexnarcation of chapters, in four main parts of 

unequal length. The fir>st pr--'- brief, 

deals with the history and • island, 

terms and narratives of Stiibel’s second journey (1932). 

In the second and principal portion, four great Li 
tribes are fully described : (1) the Ben-di Li, (2) the Me-fu 
Li, (3) the Ki, and (4) the Ha, each has some sub-groups. 
vSome topics are treated in much details, others simply 
or not at all, according to the material. Illustrations 
are given wherever necessary. 

In addition to the Li tribes there are many other 
peoples with high or low culture sharing the same 
island, such as the Miao, the sinicized Li, the Hakka 
and the Mohammedan, and the proper Chinese, mostly 
from Fukien and Canton. To these people is allotted 
Part III, a side issue of the main study. At the end of 
this part there are a few anthropometric measurements 
of the Li tribesmen, obviously not enough for com- 
parison with other peoples. 

In the fourth part, with study of the languages by 
Dr. P. Meriggi, discussion is based on these materials 
under three headings : ( 1 ) the characteristics of the Li 
tribes, (2) their common culture, and (3) the problem of 
the migration of the Li into Hainan Island. The 
author comes to the conclusion that the Li tribes are 
intimately affiliated both physically and culturally 
with the Thai people of Siam and Burma. Their 
language, as analyzed by Dr. Meriggi, shows the same 
. significance. 

Apart from the interesting and lively description of 
the Li in text, the beautiful pictures and coloured plates 
(about one-third of the book) add value and weight to 
the whole. Altogether 260 photographs, magnificently 
reproduced in collotype, show the natural sceneries of 
the Li country, portraits of the different Li types and 
the material culture of the Li people. Among them 
are 12 plates showing weaving, embroidery and patterns 
reproduced by chromo -photography from actual speci- 
mens. An itinerary map shows the routes ofi the two 
trips (1931 and 1932) and '1 ; . ..... -''-'^nb^tion 

of the tribes. There is a ■ ; v . ■ ■ words 

are put in parentheses after the proper names in the 
text and on the map. Although some words are misread, 
they help those who read Chinese to identify the meaning 
of the names. 

As I, too, have made an expedition 

to the Li country in 1934 ancs ■ . ^ :tical know- 

ledge of the Li people, I say that Prof, Stubel has made 
an outstanding contribution to ethnology. It is , of - 
special value to students of the primitive people^, of 
Southern Asia and Oceania, as well as of Southern 
China, But Stubel has confined himself to the descrip- 
tive study of the Li people and made no comparison 
with -----M-,---,.*- those living in Indo- 
china, •* , , I ■ . , South-western China, Formosa and 

Philippines. He has faithfully and accurately preseiii-ed 
the facts hitherto known, and left the theoretical si<lc 
for readers to draw their own conclusion. In some cases 
he has only touched the subjects slightly, witliout 
analyzing or working up the facts from psychological 
or from technological points of view. For instance, tlie 
Li women practise tattooing with a number of patterns ; 
but for what motive do they observe such a painful 
custom ? Further analytical study of the large coileeti<xii 
of weaving material, full of colours and beautiful designs. 
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would mean an important contribution to our knowledge 
of primitive technology. We still hopp that Prof. Stubel 
may use his fruitful materials, together with his intimate 
knowledge of the Li people, for further researches on 
special problems not elaborately worked out in this 
authoritative book. The publishers deserve great credit 
especially for the magnificent illustrations. 

CHUNGSHEE H. LIU. 


The Chinese Kinship System. Han Yi Fem}, 

I H Beprini from ^Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
luU Philadelphia f Vol. 2, No. 2, 1937. 

142-275 pp. 

The method of approach of the work under review is, 
as the author puts it, primarily historical and linguistic. 
It follows the old track of Morgan and Hart up to Chon 
and Shryock, and criticizes the earlier works not from 
their method of approach, but from the inadequacy of 
their materials. The reader is left in no doubt about the 
scholarship of the author as shown in his industrious 
collection of- 338 terms (many of them rare curiosities) 
and an even larger number of footnotes. These terms 
are individually examined ‘ critically to insure correct- 
‘ ne.ss in terminology and interpretation.’ In spite of 
the quantitative factor, they do not offer very much 
help to those who intend to study the process of change 
in the Chinese kinship system. The last four pages of 
conclusions undoubtedly have brought out several very 

r,’-~-it the ‘ broad historical 

‘ in the development of 

‘ Chinese society.’ But they need much more systematic 
documentation before they can be accepted. 

Let us take the practice of teknonymy, as an example 
for examination, because to the author it is one 
of the most important ‘ dynamic factors ’ in shaping the 
Chinese kinship system. The author uses the term 
tolm.on;cTny ir a much broader sense than it lias been 
ii-si'cl by ■I'ylo:-. After giving a long historical account, 
the author comes to the conclusion that “ the univer- 
“ sality of , this practice in China is imquestionable ; the 
“ frequency of its use, however, might have varied in 

time and place,” p. 202. He is satisfied by this simple 
qualification and leaves the problem there. But tlie 
expression ‘ frequency of use ’ is too vague. Probably 
the author means to suggest that the principle of 
toknonyray has affected a tliffererit number of terms in 
different historical jieriocls and goograjihical regions. 
If so, the nature of ‘ universality ’ can only be under- 
stood after the variation has been defined. Perhaps 
detailed factual analysis of the ‘ frequency of use ’ 
might force the author to modify his treatment of 
teknonymy as ‘ a circumlocutory way of expressing 
‘ embarrassing relationships.’ To illustrate this xjoint, 
reference may be made to some material from the 
reviewer’s own field study in Kaihsienkung village, 
Wukiang, Kiangsu. 

A married woman is introduced to her Imsband's 
relatives soon after the wedding cerehiony. In tJie 
introduction she addresses them in the same manner as 
does her Imsband, except her father-in-law, whom she 
calls cinpat and the wife of her husband’s brother, whom 
she calls by the same term as her own sister. At the 
beginning of her married life she is a new comer and 
refrains from making intimate and frequent contacts 
with her husband’s relatives. But when she must 
address them, she uses her husband’s system of terms. 
When a child is bom to her, her contacts with her 
husband’s relatives increase on behalf of her child, 
^he also ha- ’ ’’.‘vr *: to teach her child, who is 

constantly - : . ■ • . : . ■ ■■ Kinsliip terminology is a 
part of this education. On these occasions, when making 


inquiries for or about her cliild and teaching her child 
to recognize relationsliips, she uses the terms that 
should be used by her child. For instance, she will call 
her father-in-law dHaSia^ the term for ' grandfather,’ 
in this context. But this does not mean the abandon- 
ment of the special term cinpa, which is used on other 
occasions. In fact, she has a choice of her own 
special term, and her child’s term, according to the 
context. 

This docs not mean advancing a theory against that 
of the author, but trying to show by concrete facts that 
the problem of teknonymy cannot he studied without 
its context of speech. But it has not been possible for 
the author to analyse Ins material in the sarne way, 
because it is not possible to reconstruct the historical 
context. Moreover, the literary terms, on which the 
present work is based, are usually not part of 
ordinary speech. In other words, the literary terms 
are used in a quit© different context from the spoken 
terms. The author has made the distinction in the 
beginning, but has given no further analysis on this 
point. 

This criticism I’aises the problem of the^ general 
method of approach to Chinese kinship studies. Dr. 
Feng has now demonstrateil the best possible result of 
the historical-literary approach. But even with his 
critical attitude towards the material, his generaliza- 
tions, as illustrated by the above example, cannot be 
accepted in their present form. However, it is to be 
lioped that this ‘ preliminary work ’ (as he has termed 
it iiimself) will lead the author to refiect upon the fun- 
damental problem in r-!-.-'.!- .d. flopx* vhen he comes to 
what he calls ‘ the mon- ■cq.ii.,-:: oi'c;-:-: of the system.’ 

FET HSIAO -TUNG. 


Report of the First Scientific Exhibition to Man-' 
M mm m cHoukuo, J unc-Octobcr, 1933, Section VI;. 
1 Sfl Anthropology. Part I : Contribution to the 
Prehistoric Archaeology of Southern Jehol, 
Yawata, Ichiro : Chemical Investigation of a 
Bronze from near Pet-piao in Chao-yang, Dono, 
Tsurumatsu, Harbm, July^ 1935. Part 11 : Palaeo- 
lithic Artifacts from Ho-chia-kou, Ku-hsiang-tung, 
Tokunaga, Shigenasu and Naora, Nobuo, Harbin, 
Jidij, 1936. 

The most considerable investigations of Manehoukuo 
have up to now been those of K. Torii, Pere B, Licent, 
and Russimis such as Tolmaehev at Harbin. Now the 
Japanese are undertaking the work systematically. 

Part I is almost all devoted to neolithic remains, 
particularly pottery. It joins on to Andersson’s dis- 
coveries. The four main classes are a coarse brown 
corded ware, wheelmade slip ware painted, grey and 
black Han potteiyq and a later reddish-brown ware. 
They show that tlxe types familiar in Ho -nan and 
Chih-li spread, as might be expected, through Jehol 
into Manchuria. Mr. Tono’s bronze-stand seems to 
belong to the time of the Warring States. The bronze 
contains 21 per cent, of load and only 8 per cent, 
of tin. Such a proportion of lead is rare though not 
unexampled. 

Part II exhibits many artifacts mostly in bone, some 
in stone, of the style we are learning to expect from 
under the loess. They represent a peculiar far Eastern 
upper palseolithi-'- r-nTr-^r-ordinrr only rather roughly 
to Y, nid in the West. 

: , | , ■ r- about lOU pp. of Japanese text with 

figures in it, a reasonable English summary, and some 
25 to 30 plates with English descriptions. These helps 
to the Western reader are very welcome. 

ELLIS H, MINNS. 
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The Egyptian Gods. By Alan W, Shorter. London : 
ICC Paul, xxiii -j-' 143 -pp. Price 3«. 6cZ. 

1 U u ^ small handbook lor the general l‘oadei% 

designed to give accounts of the Egyptian deities 
culled from texts of all kinds and periods together with 
explanatory matter of the usual kind brought up to 
date. Extracts from the ancient literature, consisting 
largely of hymns, give point and added interest to some 
of the more important matters. The book does not 
claim to be historical and thus lacks the sense of growth 
from primitive status ; no attempt has been made to 
give deiinition to the word neter^ pictured in hieroglyphs 
as a flag and translated by us as ' god.’ The gods them- 
selves are treated as individual entities, connected mostly 
with cosmic elements ; the status of many as patrons of 
districts receives mention, but without explanation of 
how they came to be received into the Solar circle ; the 
chief example of this process may be seen in Horns, the 
god of the conquering Falcon-tribe, who is here 
described, in the usual convention, as an aspect of the 
Sun-god. 

' Sim- worship is portrayed as land from 

the earliest times, spreading f »• , '■ ■ ■ at Helio- 

polis ; all the details of Egyptian religion are referred to 
it. This dominance is treated as a simply natural 
development, since the sun was recognized as the prin- 
cipal phenomenon of natural life, giver not only of heat 
and light, but also of life itself, ripening the crops. This 
is a very natural explanation for the moderns who possess 
a clear knowledge of solar powers, which was not, how- 
ever, shared by early man, and, in fact, the great bene- 
ficial factor of the Egyptian world has always been the 
Nile-flood which is still revered as ‘ blessed ’ by the 
Muslim peasant of to-day. A common feeling towards- 
the sun is recoil from its great heat, clearly shown in 
ancient texts, and always present in the modern country- 
man. Its worship began, as the author says, in One 
plape, Heliopolis (On), a fact which indicates that in the 
beginning its beneficial character was not understood 
generally, as it came to be in later ages. Babylonia 
affords a parallel example, for there two cities, Larsa 
and Sippar, had the sun as their pn+ron-qod. but its 
cult never spread to dominate the Jind; Mc.r !uk, god 
of Babylon, was the supreme deity, following the 
political supremacy of that city. The moon, as J astrow 
shows, had precedence in godship over the sun; .he even 
suggests that the Semitic name for sun {Shamash) may 
indicate that it was but a ‘ follower ’ of the moon — a 
suggestion repeated by the late H. K. Hall to whose 
memory this hook is dedicated. 

In Egyi^t the spread of the sun-cult was doubtless 
due, like that of Babylon, to the political supremacy 
gained by the Heliopolitans in prehistoric times. The 
cult might have ^qj. 

learned priests o" I , , ■ i. ' ■; deeply the sun’s ways, 
and thereby constructed a calendar, and could foretell 
the seasons and, most important of all, tiie rising of the 
Nile on which the prosperity of all the land was based. 
On this point an interesting piece of evidence occurs in 
late Roman times when Ammianus Marcelliims (XXII, 
XV, 30), giving a fairly near explanation of tlie scenes 
depicted on the walla of tombs, relates that they were 
executed by men skilful in the mysteries by which they 
foretold the seasons of the fiood. A parallel case is that 
of the Aztecs, whose chief god was connected witli rain, 
but who, on conquering Mexico, adopted the sun-god 
from some of the conquered tribes and their neighbours, 
because his adherents could provide them with data 
needed for making the Aztec Calendar or Book of Fate 
there, too, the moon as deity had precedence over the 


sun : other local gods the Aztecs ‘ imprisoned ’ : (Lewis 
Spence, The Gods of Mexico, pp. 13, 306). 

The godship of the king is mentioned by Mr. Shortei’, 
especially in connexion with Akhenaten, but rather too 
scantily. It formed, in fact, one of the most fundamental 
elements in Egyptian belief, carried so far that the king 
was sometimes actually depicted as making offerings to 
himself. When the Solar cult gained supremacy, king- 
worship was perforce attached to it, a process which the 
primitive local cults had equally to undergo. 

The animal shapes of gods cannot evidently be con- 
nected with the Solar cult, and the author lias suggested 
for them a late and almost casual origin, with a develoxo- 
ment into the gross exaggeration of the latest times. But 
we must surely see in these shapes the evidence of a 
very early kind of toterqism, which did not develop into 
ally of the more complicated systems known to the 
modern anthropologist. The- proto-dynastic palettes 
provide strong evidence, and. if the system scarcely 
survives in the records, that is because it was submerged 
beneath the sun-cult when it became the o.fficial court - 
form of religion; but when, with the wreck of the 
Pharaonic system, the official cult lost its power, animal- ^ 
worship sprang once more into the open; as has hap- 
pened in other realms on the suppression of popular 
cults. .In its new liberty it took on exaggerated forms, 
that aroused the wonder and ridicule of the Greek and 
Roman wprld, but even in full Pharaonic times, as the 
author mentions (p. 36), a cat and a dove could be given 
worship on a lasting monument. 

Of Akhenaten and his heretical movement the author 
has given a good sketch, clear and sufficiently full, with 
no trace of the sentimentality which has too often 
marked earlier accomits ; he explains, for the first time, , 
as it seems, in a popular handbook, the historical cir- 
cumstances of the movement, with their background of 
Heliopolitan politics. 

The author’s remarks on Osiris are moulded on the 
old idea of his being the bestower of a personal after-life 
of bliss. As I have indicated a very different con- 
clusion (Man, 1937, 186, 200), I need not repeat it here, 
but will only remark that this view seems to be greatly 
coloured by modem ideas of a paradise in heaven. For 
the ancient Egyptian, like primitive peoples in general, 
had no doubt ^out a future life for his incorporeal' 
self; the real object of his ardent desire was that his 
after-life should be a rich and happy one ; his paradise, 
as the older tombs show, was of an earthly kind, such as 
he imderstood, full of fat fields and beasts, and enlivened 
with the social luxuries of his day ; his greatest dread, 
displayed in many texts, was to bo left in his after-life 
with no provision of food and other bodily wants, com- 
pelled thereby to become a wretched and malevolent 
ghost, prowling round the streets and picldng up abomin- 
able filth for food, a constant terror to the Egyptian 
mother. The idea of a heavenly paradise came later, . 

when the sun-god r--‘ md it was the 

ambition of kings and , of the commons 

to enjoy their paradise in the solar realms and even to, 
become stars. Only the sun-god could procure them 
such delights; not Osiris, whose main d,uty was to 
secure blessings for tho living; that ho became further 
the Great Judge of the Af tor- world was a natural 
destiny for one who entered it as the greatest of Egyptian 
kings and who ranked there, accordingly, as Supreme 
Ruler or, in their phrase, Chief of the Westerners. The 
pomp and glory attending a king’s entrance into paradise 
are vividly, described in the Pyramid Texts : they are, as; 
might be expected, of a quite worldly kind but may well , 
be compared with Baroque pictures of royal apotheoses. 
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The book ends with a list and short description of the 
principal deities which should be useful for identifying 
them on the monuments or figurines or amulets. 

In a popular book it is doubtless desirable to insert 
but few references, but in one like the present a certain 
number is really necessary; they should further be of 
as easy access as possible for the benefit of the inexpert, 
to whom references to papyri or stelse in various museums 
,are of almost no use. To one anxious to pursue further 
the subject of this book the lack of accessible references 
may be a serious obstacle. G. D. HORNBLOWER. 


A Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs^ Scaraboids, Seals 
ICC Amulets in the Palestine Archaeological 

’ luU Museum. By Alan Howe > Cairo: Government 
of Palestine Department of Antiquities ^ 1936. 
PHce ' 26 «. 

This is a large and important work, much more than 
a mere catalogue, containing as it does full notes and 
'references about the contacts between Egypt and 
Canaan at all periods. These are summed up in a useful 
chronological table and in a graph showing the total 
of catalogued objects of each period to August, 1934. 
The latter, however, cannot be taken as a sure guide to 
the intensity of Egyptian influence in any period, for 
future work may bring to light finds which would tell a 
quite different tale. To the chroriologiral table may be 
added, for late ]'ri.-{i\ iiM'.tic limb's, ihc connexion 
indicated by the asphah found at the settlement at 
Maadi in the excavations conducted by the Egyptian 
University (Second Preliminary Report for 1932 — 
Cairo, 1936, p. 50). The discoverers name the settlement 
neohthic but copper in small quantities has been found 
there (p. 48). 

Plates showing the different types of scarabs ahd their 
parts will serve as a useful rough guide to excavators 
and others interested in the matter for 
found or collected; for this purpose the ( : ' : r, i -i - •' 
PL XXXV may be specially recommended, but notice 
should be taken of the large extent of similarity in type 
shown in various periods, sometimes widely separated 
in time. 

An excellent feature is the plenitude of references 
provided on practically every point or issue; they are 
not all of equal value, and some discrimination on this 
point might have been advisable, though, of course, 
Egyptological students are likely to be well aware of 
the degree of soundness or otherwise of each. 

The find 'Spot, when knoum. is recorded in each 
case and a sijxjcial advamage for the students of the 
materia! i.s iliai, a \ (M-y large' ])ro|)ortion of it was derived 
from wol,l-(:ondiii‘h.'‘i cxca vai.ioii<. The book is in fact 
indispensable for such students, while for the more 
general reader interested in Palestinian history the 
many details of historical character drawn from 
Egyptian sources will have much value. Fiurther 
interest for him will also bo found in a feature too often 
lacking ir works, the translation of 

names, ■ ^ ■' ‘V-hich brings us closer to the 

spiritua* -;'■■■■■■ ■■-.ose ancient days. 

It is n.'gn-! ■.ayn) ini-i :n absolute dating the system 
adopted by ilic (^in: bridge' Ancient History has been 
accepted, for !t \v(\< fon ruled on a mere compromise and 
seems now to have been everywhere abandoned. 
Though absolute dating in any region may be of little 
moment in itself, it is all important when brought into 
relation with dates in other regions. 

The classification distinguishes between seals and seal- 
amulets, the latter being scarabs bearing amuletie animals 
or the Horu«-()ye on their hacks iiistoad of the usual beetle- 
features. But this treatment ignores the essentially 


amuletie origin of scarabs whose use as seals was 
secondary, the stamp-seal being, in fact, the usual one 
in Egj^pt; the cylinder, a foreign importation, had a 
similar origin and secondary use, but its vogue jn Egypt 
died down comparatively early {see the article on '‘A 
“ Temple Seal ” in Ancient Dgypt and the East, Decem- 
ber, 1934). 

This is hardly the place to discuss the more purely 
Egyptological details of the book, but attention might 
be drawn to two points touching on the borders of 
. T. , , Thirst, in the discussion on p. 233 of the 
■ (S, 1), the meaning given to the hiero- 
glyph transliterated as ha ahh denotes a radical mis- 
comprehension of the ka, following old conceptions 
which had no-" n of the light now obtainable 

from recent ■ - n . * ! ka was a spiritual entity 

entering the body on birth and leaving it at death, 
when a man is said ‘ to meet his ka ’ ; it is probable 
that it was originally an ancestral spirit connected with 
the placenta, as a vehicle from which to serve as a 
guardian spirit to the person during his life (^ee the 
article “ A further note on the ka^'" in Ancient Egypt, 
Dec., 1929, with which may be compared a Javanese 
belief reported by Professor Seligman, Man, 1938, 18). 
The hieroglyph itself, as Sethe has shown {Dramatische 
Texte, II — Itamesseum Papyrus — p. 97 and sec. 11 and 
onwards) represents a class of priests or 
who, at the burial ceremonies of a king. ■...■!!!; : i ■ i - 
of the divine beings who helped him to ! ‘s ^ "r. '• 
the celestial ladder, and so on. 

Secondly, scarab no. 254 (p. 66), attributed to the 
Hyksos period, bears a name which is translated, with 
some hesitation, as ‘ King of Upper Egypt, he who 
‘ belongs to the ass,’ the animal symbolical of Set; the 
name of Ombos seems to be added, the city in Upper 
Egypt which was the capital of the district of the original 
Set tribe. Now the ass was by far the most useful 
animal to the early Egyptians, who knew neither camel 
nor horse, and it seems strange that it should symbolize 
in any way the god Set considered as the Satan of the 
Egyptian Olympus, that fallen star who had once been 
the lord of a mighty tribe and the full equal of Horns. 
In the East, indeed, the ass had high honour for its 
strength and endurance ; its name was given to an ancient 
Arab hero, Homar, as an honorific title, recalling the 
Canaanite prince Hamor — Hebrew for ' great jackass ’ — 
who fell to the guile of Jacob’s sons (Gen. xxxiii and 
xxxiv). The reading of the riddle may perhaps be dis- 
coverable in the texts of the Ramesseum Papyrus 
mentioned above, for there many of the objects sacrificed 
for the benefit of the dead king were identified with 
Set or some of his members and, in similar symbolism, 
he is shown, as a beast of burden, compelled to bow his 
back and carry the king to heaven, acting as an ass. 
The same texts (pp. 195-6, sec. 85) show the furnishing 
of the king with testicles to ensure that he shall be 
physically perfect in his paradisal after-life. For this 
purpose the miserable Set must again be used, and 
deprived accordingly of that organ. The ritual action 
was purely symbolical, but it may well have served as 
the source of the tales of similar treatment of Set by 
Horus in the course of their fights : it points, moreover, 
very markedly to the materialistic outlook of the 
ancient Egyptians ; they seem quite unable to envisage 
the immaterial. 

The Plates, in collotype, are admirably printed and 
\'ory complete; they shoiild satisfy the most exigent 
rc.s(!ar(!b(?J‘. Tli-.r price, too, in view of this quality, is 
remarkably low, especially compared with that of the 
usual publirnticns of the Institut frangais fParcMologie 
orir.r-.tuU, wliir-b lius produced thi^ very desirable book. 

G, D.H. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 


Psychology down the Ages. By Prof. C. Spearman. 
I » London : Macmillan, 1937. 2 vola. xi -f 454 pp. 
I hf and via + 355 pp. Price 305. 

What an amazing objeet-lesson the history of 
psychology reveals. Here we find all down the ages 
men of the highest intelligenco going to great trouble to 
Imow what is going on in the human mind; thoy intro- 
spect, they ask themselves and each other questions, 
they experiment with the thresholds of sensation, with 
the function of remembering, with every conceivable 
aspect of cognition, and at the end of it all the question 
arises in their thoughts ‘ what is the mind V ’ Those 
who begin with a philosophical question end, of course, 
with another question, and (as nearly always is the case) 
with as vague a one as that with which they began. If 
the starting-point is sensation the answer is also in terms 
of sensation, and this seems to lead nowhere. 

In recent decades the situation has improved. The 
psychologists studying sensation have found they have 
something useful to give to those working on the 
physiology of the special senses; those who worked on 
memory found they could contribute to the educa- 
tionalists; the experimental were of use 

in industry and to the fighting : ' ■ psychology 

left the cloister for the market place, i.e., acquired an 
interest in practical affairs, it not only took on a new 
lease of life but gave something to manJdnd, and as a 
result of that momentous step we have something solid 
to deal with, 

Professor Spearman’s work on The Abilities of Man, 
their Nature and Measurement, The Nature of 
Intelligence, and the Principles of Oognition are the 
result of plain thought applied to subtle problems, and 
the two volumes now reviewed are an application of his 
good-humoured commonsense applied to the toil of 
his colleagues down the ages. At long last a few things 
are bcginvinq to omorge. Starting not from the prompt- 
ings oi" x)!iii';-.-.)nbic},ii speculation but from practical 
observations, the new spirit in psychology asks the 
question ‘ what goes with what ? ’ and then reaches out 
to the next' ‘what follows what? ’ In a word, one of 
the methods of science began to be applied to the mind. 
Among the outstanding results of this method, which 
readily lends itself to statistical treatment, is Professor 
Spearman’s segregation of mental factors for Q or 
General, and 8 or Special Intelligence ; the discussion of 
these researches already covers a wide literature. The 
important thing is that something emerges which was 
not immediately apparent in the material of observation, 
and that something has a use both in theory and practice. 

At this point the anthropologist may well ask, ‘ Will 
‘ this “ something ” be of any use to me ? ’ and the 
answer is that what has been obtained by the methods 
of science in one field may be of use in another field, for 
the methods of science are common to all. Apart from 
such grand generalizations, which get us nowhere, 
there is another feature in psychological development 
which needs elaboration. 

There are really two kinds of psychologies, that made 
by people who study problems of the mind and another 
sort to which the academicians will hardly grant the 
name of psychology at all. There are people who are 
employed (paid by the hom*) to deal with what goes on 
in the mind of their clients. These employers do not 
ask for (or pay for) research into all the interesting 
difficulties of cognition, not a bit of it. These employers 
are nervous, they cannot sleep, they have lost the 
capacity for love, they feel so full of guilt as to be 
unworthy to be called human but come for help because 
they are a burden to their loved ones, they are sick with 
jealousy, their ca;§acity for work is disappearing and they 
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feel that they are ‘ going to pieces.’ The employees 
(who are doctors by profession and I suppose psycholo- 
gists by courtesy) if they go about their work of cure 
properly, have to discover what is going on beneath the 
surface of their employers’ minds and to get them to 
realize that they harbour impulses of which they aro 
greatly afraid. An employment so delicate inevitably 
leads to the closest observation of human mood and 
behaviour. 

Two things have emerged from this work ; the first is 
that the human mind undergoes a complicated develop- 
ment; the second is that the characteristic of the 
emotional life of the human being is that he is oriented 
to two objects at a time; if be takes pleasure in an 
object in many eases his conscience begins to speak (the 
conscience can play the part of an object in mental life) ; 
in love-making he is apt to be apprehensive, jealous, 
swaggering, deceitful, and investigation shows that the 
shadow of past conflicts falls across his most prized joys. 
Again and again it is found that attachment to objects 
of interest in the past hinders the complete absorption 
in objects in the present, and of course the many- 
coloured experiences of the past also lend ‘ depth ’ to 
present happiness and give consolation to present 
sorrows. 

These two ‘ discoveries ’ are not new, they have been 
known ‘ down the ages,’ but the way in which mental 
pain shapes the outlook, and causes the mind, to erect 
elaborate defences against it — this is new. The out- 
standing contribution of medicine to psychology is the 
recognition of the importance of the role of mental pain 
in mental development and its consequences in mental 
life. This discovery, and the theories to explain the 
phenomenon, is Freud’s contribution to science. In the 
two books before us the author has not been able to 
‘ place ’ this work or use it. 

The mind is not like the other objects of scientific 
study, and it does not easily give up its secrets to intro- 
spection; therefore neither the lone worker nor the 
questioner can get far into the heart of his material, the 
I'eason being that at every turn he is faced with the 
barriers set up to guard against mental pain, a series of 
inner — unconscious — taboos restricting the free move- 
ment of his curiosity. Perhaps also it is because the 
mind is so persistently oriented to two objects at a time 
that it is hard to avoid self-consciousness in introspection 
or when being observed, by which I mean that it is hard 
to distinguish between what the person himself actually 
desires, and what he thinks he ought to desire. Perhaps 
psychology and anthropology share these problems of 
the barrier set up against mental pain and the com- 
plexity introduced by the double-object orientation; 
if so a study of the woes of the psychologist may be useful 
to the jf there is this common ground, 

and it ■ the two disciplines should be in 

a position to help each other greatly. 

It would be desirable for someone to write an 
* Anthropology down the Ages ’ ; he would do well to 
use this book as a model for his method of approach, 
provided that the ground was covei’ed fuUy. 

' JOHN lilICKMAN. 

Dreams in Old Norse Literature and their Affinities 
ICO folklore. With an Appendix containing 
100 Icelandic Texts and Translations. By 

G. D. JCelchner. Cambridge University Press, 
1935. 8vo. X -h 164 pp., bibliography. Price lOs. 6d. 

Dreams, which, when understood, may be, as many 
folk believe, the surest guide to human conduct, and, 
when mismiderstood, appear to be the least rational of 
all the ingenious products of the mind, must, like all ; 
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other human activities, have tools to work with. These 
tools are found largely in the dreamer’s physical and 
cultural environment. Modern research, while aban- 
doning except in very limited degree the early psycho- 
analytic belief in . .rnizes none the 

less the essential <:'i .r'-, ■> \ r the world of 

individual reactions, shown in dreams not so much in 
the use of any given symbol as m the type of symbol, 
so that, however the individual images employed may 
change with changing emdronment, the types of symbol 
and of latent content remain comparatively constant. 

Thus, for example, in a dream of which the latent 
content is escape, the flight motive would seem universal. 
But while we, in a materialistic age, would fly down- 
stairs or take an aeroplane, the Melanesian turns 
himself into a flying fox, which to him represents a 
friendly ancestral ghost, thus joining to the motive of 
escape that of an effortless future life in terms of cul- 
turally inherited belief. So, in this extremely interesting 
collection of Norse dreams. Miss Kelchner gives us the 
familiar types dressed up in the accoutrements of 
arctic animals combined with a great range of mytho- 
logical associations, which, together with objects of 
material value, build up the conditioned framing of the 
di’eams. 

From the point of view of individual analysis these 
are of little value, since, from their very appearance in 
heroic literature and folklore, they have clearly been 
selected by a process of elimination of the more personal 
elements so as to present a picture readily understand- 
able by the general community — so much so that in 
many eases they assume the rather naif character of 
animistic allegory. This very fault, however, heightens 
their interest to the anthropologist in that it emphasizes 

very strongly their cultu?-:’ ’ ' . and, to the 

pT.y-’’- provides the ‘ ^ u -dacle of mass 

■■ in what is possibly its least critical, and 

therefore probably, most genuine form. 

Fetches, guardian spirits, trolls and gods, as well as 
living and dead persons and inanimate treasure, all 
‘And their place in this fascinating gallery of symbolic 
images. Those interested in such matters as>the appear- 
ance in fetch guise of “ the inherent soul . . . almost 
“ always in the fonn of an animal ” whose character 
“ coincides, in some salient feature or features with the 
“ qualities and characteristics of the person to whom 

it belongs, or, especially in cases of hostility, with the 

attitude of its owner towards the dreamer,” as well 
as in the various mother-images (benevolent and other- 
wise) seen in the trolls and guardian spirits, and 
numerous other forms familiar to ourselves, here 
coloured by Norse ideology, will do well not to miss this 
book; and some may even go so far as to draw con- 
clusions as to the partial origin of such mythical figures 
in the dream-symbols themselves. 

Omens and prophetic dreams hold prominent positions 
in the series, and especial interest attaches to the change 
in character of the dreams as the political and religious 
setting alters, from the opening phase of Icelandic 
settlement and territorial disputes up to the socially 
unifying hilt individually disruptive influence of 
Christianity, mirrored ' in the less extravert and more 
guilty character of the dream and the dream-symbols. 
Many examples are given pro 2 :rcssivp degradation 

of sjdnbols owing to the old. bi li' f, and of 

tho transformation of mhcr.- i::; > jicw i'.'s-i:'.-, as well 
as of the introduction of extraneous symbols due to 
foreign service in the courts of Europe. 

The arrangement of the book could not he clearer. 
Each type of symbol Is discussed as it appears, firstly 
in literature and then in folklore, preceded by a lucid 
exposition of historical background and followed by 
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texts of the dreams themselves with parallel translations 
an index and full bibliography. JOHN LAYARD 

Psychomental Complex of the Tungus. By S, M. 

^ C ft London ; Kegan Fault Tre nch 

I b9 ^ 1935. xvi 4- 469pp. Frice- £2 10s. 

That this weighty tome is the result of ra uch 
original observation and thought is undeniable, it m ust, 
however, be admitted that much of the latter remains 
obscure. This is in part due to the method of presen- 
tation and in part to the language — the author is a 
Russian, and has written in English, for which we must 
be grateful and accept the limitations that a fo reign 
language imposes. 

Professor Shirokogorofl’s theory of ''■5th 

as regards its content and method is t ps" . ■ : to 

be dealt with here, but one important factor in it, that 
aware of his own culture 
■ ’ : ■ implications before he can hope to 

analyse any foreign culture, is surely not so xmaecept- 
able an idea as he appears to suppose, and it is unneces- 
sary that reference to it should be repeated so frequently. 
Undoubtedly it should be an axiom for field workers. 

According to the author, the psyehomental complex 
is made up of those ‘ cultural elements which consist 
‘ of psychic and mental reactions on milieu.'^ Unfortu- 
nately the word ‘ complex ’ is used so often and in so 
many different ways that it is impossible to discover the 
meaning apart from the context. 

In describing the Tungus culture Professor Shiro- 
kogoroff takes into full consideration their reactions 
to their neighbours, the Manchus, Chinese and Russians. 
Their culture is far from simple — certain beliefs, the 
social structure, and varying environmental factors 
bring into prominence a pronounced psychological type 
which may be considered as crystallized in the person 
€ind behaviour of the Shaman. 

As I have had the advantage of observing ceremonies 
embodying some of the essential elements of shamanism 
in peoples so different ethnically and with such varying 
environmental background as the Veddas, Sinhalese 
villagers, and Sudanese soldiers, I may call attention 
to the close correspondence of these to the ahamanistic 
ceremonies of the Timgus. In all cases ecstasy was 
brought about by rhythmic movements, singing and 
drumming (tho Veddas, who liave no drums, boat the 
abdomen) ; there is no doubt of the genuineness of tho 
autohypnotic condition produced. In all cases spirits 
entered the performers, who spoke in a changed voice. 
At some period in the eoremony the performer foil to 
the ground apparently unconscious. In all a sacrifice 
was made, and in all special ‘ j^roperties ’ are necessary, 
The purpose of all ceremonies is to make contact with 
spirits and to euro disease or avert misfortune. 

Professor Shirokogoroff uses a convenient term for 
the special properties that are necessary for the spirits 
to rest on or enter, viz,y ‘ placings,’ these differ greatly 
both as regards form and material, in the <lifferent 
ethnic groups, but though they may be anthropomorphic 
in foim and offerings be made to them they are not sacred 
— the offerings are only made when the spirits have be- 
come immanent. Deference may, however, be , shown 
to the placings of malevolent spirits. Icons, Chinese 
pictures, or living animals may all be placings. Spirits 
feed on the immaterial products of the sacrifice; thus, 
incense, smoke fumes, and the products of putrefaction • 
are particularly pleasing. 

A shaman cannot deal with and master a spirit until 
it has occupied its ‘ placing.’ It is noteworthy that 
such ‘ placings ’ are important in the Ceylon ceremonies, 
where a whole day may be spent in building elaborate 
objects of traditional forms. 

M 
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Professor Shirokogorolf lays stress upon the emotional 
and eesthebio effect of the ceremonies on the audience and 
the central part that they play ip. the life of the Tungus. 
Insanity may be due to a spirit using a human body as a 
‘ placing.’ 

A condition called by the Tungus olong is socially 
recognized; it might be looked upon as an ‘imitative 
‘.mania,* and only in very rare eases is this condition 
regarded ar Mass ‘olonism’ may occur 

in certain ■ . ' ■ phenomenon he maintains 

has a social function without which the life of the Tuni^is 
would he impoverished. The theory that spirits exist, 
may enter human beings, and may act when in 
possession of their bodies, is correlated with seven types 
of habitual traditional behaviour which might be 
considered abnormal in other societies. Persons 
showing some of these peculiarities may become 


shamans if they can prove their power to master the 
spirits. 

Both men and women may become shamans; the 
best shamans are believed to be those who have shamr n- , 
ism on both sides of the family. With dual organization 
and cross-cousin marriage, there is tendency for shaman- 
ism to be hereditary though this is not an essential factor 
in the transmission of the function. Comparison with 
the Veddas is here inevitable. Their social organization 
and the beliefs are similar, and shamanism is a central 
feature of their culture, but notliing comparable with 
olonism or mass hysteria has been observed among them. 

In spite of the size and weight Of the volume, the 
obscurity of the language, and the complexity of theory 
and arrangement, this work is undoubtedly a valuable 
analysis of a peculiarly interesting culture. 

^ B. Z. SELIGMAIST. 


GENERAL. 


Environment, Race and Migration : Fundamentals 
.1 MM of human distribution i with special sections 
1 Rfl on racial classification; and settlement in 
Canada and Australia. By Griffith Taylor, D. Sc., 
Head of the Department of Geography in the University 
of Toronto. Toronto : The University of Toronto Press. 
(London, Oxford University Press) 1937. 453 pp., 160 

illustrations. 

A new book by Griffith Taylor is always welcome,, as 
it is sure to be written with breadth and freshness of 
outlook and with a sufficient amount of seientifio data 
and statistical information to give weight to his con- 
clusions. This new book is based on his Environment 
and Pace (1927) and the general scheme is the same. 
Indeed very numerous paragraphs have been bodily 
transferred, sometimes without^ checkings aU the state- 
ments ; for example, the Massim are allocated to the 
Solomon Islands (p. 61) though correctly, in new matter, 
to Papua (p. 106). The new portions of the book 
iricorporat (3 fact s of imjiortaiice that have been published 
since the earlier book was written. As both books owe 
tlic masterly survey of Australian conditions to Griffith 
Taylor’s icsideiKio in Australia, so this book in 
cliaplers xxii-xxv roHoots similar studies in his later 
environmeiiit. To save space, certain sections of the 
earlier book are omitted, such as the inland explora- 
tion of Atistralia, but these omissions are not import^t. 

The general theory of human dev6lopm<mt and distribu- 
tion is the same as tliat which the author has expressed in 
various publications. It is that of Zones and Strata, or 
Ago and Area, which, briefly, is that ' primitive races 
persist- in tbe rnar£rinai lands, precisely where they did 
noi. evolve. W. Matthew maintains that the higher 
mammals gradually evolved in Central Asia, and the 
less specialized wore consecutively pushed out. This 
thesis is adopted by Griffith Taylor for the human 
stock. As the main (criterion, he takes the cephalic 
index and finds marginal zones- of low dolicocephaly 
with zones of iiKjrcu-sing headbreadth to the high 
brachvcephiily of Central Asia, He is of opinion (p. 269) 
“ that in all probability racial traits were determined in 
“ the million years s}ient by the developing stocks in 

Ccniral Asia. It is the climatic changes here which 
“ are all-important. Most races (excluding, perhaps^ 
“ i.'ho negroes find nogritoes) spent, shall we say, nine- 
‘‘ u‘m!i.< i-f rbeir biological life in Asia, and only one- 
“ tenth in the habitats where we now find them.” On 


‘‘ racial zones ivoma, common cradle-land (roughly halfway 
“ between the two) can possibly explain their biological 
“ affinities.” 

It is inevitable that in the very wide range of fact and 
interpretation surveyed by Griffith Taylor there should 
be certain statements that cannot be endorsed by every 
student; thus (pp. 9, 174) allusion is made to small 
< 210110 -: in IVat'^s which are stated to bo essentially allied 
10 N,r!‘ii<i<T: li».il man, but Fleure, who discovered this 
type, regards it as early ’"an. It is also 

suggested (p. 134) that a ■ ■ • i type lived in 

Southern Asia and gave rise to the negroes far back in 
the Pleistocene. Where there is so much that is of value 
in this book, it seems ungenerous to draw attention to 
discussible points, and therefore no more need be said 
about them. What is of prime importance to anthro- 
pologists is the clear presentation of past and present 
geo^aphical settings, structural and climatic, in which 
the ffifierentiation of human types took place, and also 
the barriets and corridors that impeded the movements 
of peoples. These are illustrated by many clever 
diagrams which will prove of^ the greatest value to 
students who desire a solid basis for their speculations.. 

A. C. HADHON. 


After , Us, or The World as It Might be. ByJ.P. 
j j Lookhart-Mummery, M.B., B.C. With a Fore- 
I R1 word by the Bt. Hon. Lord Harder of Ashford. 
London: (Stanley Paul), 288 ^5^?. Price 18^. 

The proper study of mankind iacludes his future as 
well as his past and present. The theory of evolution 
is much older than Darwin, and has led great thinkers to 
forecast the future conditions of man; sometimes in 
deliberate prophecy; at. other times in descriptions of 
an ideal state. Of the brilliant prophecies of H. G. 
Wells some have" come true in his own life-time. J. B, S. 
Haldane’s ‘ Daedalus ’ attempts to forecast how scientific . 
progress will afiect man’s future : it is obviously the- 
parent of Huxley’s ‘Brave New World’ and Lockhart- 
Mummery’s ‘After Us.’ 

Loekhart-Mummery takes a wide interest in popula- 
tion, breeding, food production, work and wages, taxa- 
tion, town planning, services of power, systems of 
government, religion, communism, socialism and 
medicine. He draws early attention to the fact that 
we have no clue to the evolution of the thinking brain, 

■ 67 efriffi Taylor describes his * etlmographs ’ capable of reasoning .r /\ r cause with efiect,. 

r.l)iiictoomWnc scvcrul physical oh, v i" -hr^rr.-,^. , which gave man his - i«aster his environ- 


(which _ _ 

and by means of these- he gives a 
the similarities and difierenees. 
widely separated ethnic types. “ <■ " 


.■i-.l I' 


ment; 
forms 
. I power. 
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Some of his suggestions are rather naive, such as that 
cats and snakes were held sacred in Egypt because they 
destroyed rats which convoyed plague; that for the 
same reason tho‘ snake became the symbol of medicine; 
and that scarabs were sacred because they ate dung, 
and so destroyed the larva of the hookvr^orm. Is there 
any evidence that prehistoric Egyptians suffered from 
oitlier of those diseases ? He also says that “ the people 
of the Aurignacian Ago are said to have averaged a 
height of 6 feet 3 inches.” 

Man’s continued conquest of his environment will 
lead to ovor-population of the world and the consequent 
danger of extermination by disease or famine. “ Surely 
“ now that man has discovered the laws of evolution, 
“ he can take in hand the control of his own destiny.” 
Either new methods of food production will have to be 
invented or man will have to check the reproduction 
of his own species. Both of these processes are in being 
now. ,.The spread of Imowledge of contraception is 
leading to a fall in the birth-rate in certain countries. 
Whilst politicians and newspapers shriek in alarm at a 
falling birth-rate, Lockhart-Mummery looks on thankful 
, to see an escape from early future disaster due to over- 
crowding. The solution is State control of parentage. 
Genealogical data will be kept, and breeding allowed 
. only for suitable strains. For purposes of eugenics 
the records would have to be kept and their housing 
would occupy enormous space. Genealogy would 
become a piizzle except to a favoured few who Ijad access 
to the records.' Family names would mean nothing 
unless we adopted matronymics, in which case possibly 
some form of matriarchy might also develop. Such 
complications appear to have been overlooked by 
Loekhari.-Murnrnory. The divorce between sexual love 
and child-bearing, on the other hand, is recognized by 
the author as likely to have “ a profound effect upon 
, social habits and human psychology generally.” 
Lookhart-Miunmery appears to be unable to mvisage 
the changes which would take place, apart from the 
increased independence of women. C. SUFITERN. 


direction. The lecturer states that present-day physics, 
while it cannot definitely disprove the theory of deter- 
minism, gives us ‘no shadow’ of a reason’ for it. This 
is an excellent lecture for the small space available and 
may servo as a useful introduction to such books as 
Sir Arthur Eddington’s The Nature of the Physical 
World and Professor D. E. Richmond’s The Dilemma 
of Modern Physics. 

Sir AViliiam Bragg, O.M., F.R.S., lectures on The 
Progress of Physical Scmice and runs well in harness 
with Sir James Jeans, dealing mainly with atoms and 
electrons. As to the question of determinism or free- 
will, while admitting that “Nature’s operations move 
“ with machineJike precision and that all her processes, 
“ whenever we are able to repeat them, follow the rules 
“ of the experimental laboratory,” observes that in 
the laboratory of social life we feel that we have some 
“ control over that we do.” But immediately he 
confesses that “ if the lessons of the two laboratories 
“ seem to contradict each other . . . the deficiency must 
“ be in our owm minds, which are unable, at present, 
“ to interpret in full what we observe.” 

The third lecture is by Professor E. V. Appleton, 
F.R.S., on The Electricity of the Atmosphere and includes 
much interesting information on radio waves, but no 
moral is drawn to bear on “ ' r ■ y - oC Christian 

“ ideals.” Professor E. " r .. ’i.i''. F.R.C.P., 

P.R.S., follows with a lecture on Progress in Medical 
Science, which is merely a resumd of medical history 
from the days of Hammurabi and likewise steers clear 
of Christian moralizing except for advice to count our 
blessings. Professor J. B, S. Haldane, F.R.S,, bursts 
the bubble of sterilization of the unfit as a cure for 
racial ill-health. He also discusses the definition of 
race and asserts that “ there is as yet no scientifio basis 
“ for current dogmatism about racial differences ” ; 
hinting at Germany and her ‘ Aryan ’ race. Professor 
Julian Huxley winds up with a lecture on Science and 
Us Relation to Social Needs. These needs are very 
materialistic (mainly industrial) and have very little to 
do with ‘ Chx'istian ideals of social life.* 

CANNING SXJFFERN, 


Scientific Progress. By Sir Janies Jeans, Sir William 
Jim Bragg, Professor E. V. Appleton, Professor E. 
1 62 Mellanhy, Professor J. B, S. Haldane and Pro- 
fessor Julian Huxley, London {Alhn and 
Tlnwin), 1936. 210 pp,, pis, 8, and. 22 figs, in iett. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the Sir Halley Stewart Lecture of 1935 and m 
a symposium or, rather; a hotch-potch of six separate 
leotxxres on six separate subjects. Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane, F.R.S., tells us at the beginning of his lecture 
on Human Genetics and Human Ideals ‘ “ The object 
“ of the Halley Stewart Trust is the investigation of the 
“ application of Ohri.stiau ideals in social life.” He 
also confesses where there is confiict between 

Christianity and sc>crir('. !‘,e is not on the side of the 
angels. 

Sir James Jeans, F.R,vS., opens the ball with a lecture 
on Man and the Universe, He shows how Copernicus, 
Galileo and Newton broke “■ the tyranny of superstition 

and magic”; how Darwin put man in his proper 
place; how Einstein, with his theory Of relativity 
jumbled up space and time but could not explain 
gravitation and so, altering his theory to do so, developed 
two different theories of time and space for astronomical 
phenomena and for physical phenomena on a mundane 
scale. This led to the discarding of Eipstein’s theory 
of the universe. Einstein set to work again and pro- 
duced results which suggested the falsity of the theory 
of - determinism or a mechanistic universe. Bohr’s and 
Rutherford’s experiments also teu^ied in the same 


Human Affairs. Edited hy R. B. Cattell, J. Cohen and 
J iin London: Macmillan dp Co., 

All the social sciences have, in more or less degree, 
now reached the stage of applied sciences. The three 
joint editors of this work are keenly aware of the re- 
sponsibility thus imposed on social scientists. It is their 
desire to start a. monthly journal. Human Affairs, which 
will “ bring topical problems into fruitful contact with 
“ recent advances in the social and biological sciences.” 
The present volume is intended to pave tlie way for such 
a periodical. Its fourteen chapters are written by differ- 
ent specialists, each one showing how far his particular 
study can, or cannot, contribute to the wise direction 
of human affairs. Two of the chapters will be of special 
interest to r.iiibrouoiogi.s:.-, one by Professor Malinowski 
on social mu: bropoiogy him; the other by Lord Raglan on 
physical antlxropology. 

Professor Malinowski’s contribution is entitled 
Anthropology as the Basis of Social Scieiu.e and is 
described in the editorial preface as “ a chapter which, in 
“ the novelty of its viewpoint, is perhaps the most striking 
“ in the book.” To those already familiar with 
Professor Malinowski’s theory of culture the viewpoint 
will not seem novel. But this latest exposition of his 
theoret ' v*ill be none the less welcome, since 

it is th ■ ■ ! < x: ■ “ • tliat he has yet published. Thq 
reader ■ ' i ■' ■■ ■ ■ no doubts as to the value of the 
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contribution tiiat social antitropology (tan make to the 
social sciences. 

In contrast, the chapter by Lord Kaglau stresses the 
limitations of our present Imowledge concerning race. 
He also warns the sociologist against 
importance of the racial factor. He dea ■ 
that continuously and increasingly promote racial inter- 
mixture, and is of the opinion that in the end the world 
will be peopled “ if not by a single race, at any rate by so 
u mixed a pojnilation that racial distinctions will cease to 
“ matter,’* This chapter should prove useful to anyone 
wishing to produce authoritative arguments against 
]).seudo-raeial theories created to justify political action. 

C, MARGERY LAWRENCE. 


Life as a Whole. By J. W. Beivs, M.A., D.iSc., Principal 
j A 1 University College, London : Longmans, 

The title is misleading. The book does not 
concern 'life as a whole,* but only human life. As the 
author points out, the collecting of facts about man, 
“ if it is to be the greatest amount of use to human 
“ ecology, must not aim merely at increasing the 
“ collection as a whole till it reaches a huge size.” 
The trouble is that, in science generally, the collection 
of facts exceeds the attempts at synthesis. This book 
is an attempt at synthesis. It is open to doubt, however, 
whether the object has been satisfactorily achieved. 
In order to synthesize intelligently such an enormous 
subject as the life and activities of man it is necessary 
to study many different subjects and to abstract the 
orthodox skeleton of each, not to seize upon startling 
and unorthodox salient paints, and hypotheses not 
generally accepted. Far too much prominence is given 
to such things as a scale of occupations arranged accord- 
ing tp standards of intelligence required, in which a 
librarian lies well below a preacher and a journalist 
above a lawyer. 

An attempt is made to deal with the whole history of 
philosophy from Thales’ time in tweh“ O-- 

result of this is the following sentence : “ i . ■ . ■ , '-I ■ 

' ' philosophy is known as that of ‘ Emerge ‘ 

— not another word about the philosopher or his philoso- 
phy, except that he finds a place in the index (where 
his name is hyphenated). Again, Balfour is briefly 
mentioned as “a defender not so much of philosophical 
“ doubt as of religious faith ” and is immediately 
dropped. Presumably the reference is to ‘Theism and 
‘ Humanism.* On the other hand, neither Maudsley 
nor his ‘ Organic to Human ’ is mentioned. This is 
not the best way to make a synthesis ,* but, if each section 
had a good bibliography, it would make an excellent 
signpost to introduce the novice to new spheres of 
study. CANNING SUPFERN. 


Annali Lateranensi, pubbiicazione del Pontificio 
M Museo Missionario Etnologico. Vol.l, Citta 

105 del Vaticano, 1937. 

Those in a position to appreciate the riclmess of 
the Lateran (Missionary) Museum will 

hail with delight the first : ■ ' .i ■■ w publication, 

the Annali Latemyiemi, which appears on the tenth 
anniversary of the inauguration of the Pontificio Museo 
Missionario Etnologico del Laterano. The Annali is 
published under the auspices of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI, and is edited by the Rev. Father P. W. Schmidt, 
S.V.D. The first part of each annual volume will 
deal with objects in the Museum and the Library; the 
second part will consist in the main of articles by mis- 


sionaries, i^eviows and other communications concerning 
especially the ‘ spiritual cultures ’ (culture spirituale) of 
'* * '* '* e mission field and their religious and 

!■ . -I..,-!*,- ' tides on economic life, 

material cult .: . .. Contributions will be 

received in ■ ' . s ■ . derman, Italian, Latin 

and Spanish. 

Volume 1 well implements tl:'-' 

with an illustrated article by 

describing native Christian sculpture from the mission 
field, now in the Lateran Museum, i,e., crucifixes, 
Madonnas and other sculptures of a religious character, 
but excluding objects made in mission schools. This 
excellent paper is followed by a description of eult- 
figures from Aberdeen (Hongkong) by the late Father 
L. J. Finn, S.J., and an account of a curious piece of 
Inca ironwork by Father Sehulien, S.V.D. A list of 
recent acquisitions to the Museum and Library concludes 
Part 1. 

Part 11 contains an article on the religion 
of the Galla by the Rev. Father Schmidt, who has for 
many years been studying the religious beliefs of the 
Hamitic peoples; “ Pu^riculture magique en Annam,” 
by L. Cadiere, and a description of the religion of tlie 
Acholi by A. Negri, the last containing new information 
about tlie beliefs of this little-knowm tribe. From China 
comes an article by P. J. Dols, C.M.I., on calendar 
customs in Kansu province. Obituary notices, reviews 
and a list of papers appearing in current numbers of a 
selected number ■'* .-nals conclude a 

most useful and ■ i C. G. S. 


Miscegenation : a study of the biological sources of 
i inheritance of the South African European 
1 Du population. By George Findlay. Pretoria, 
1936. 4Spp. 

This little pamphlet discusses the ‘ colour bar ’ and 
liow it w'orks in South Africa. In three of the four 
Provinces of the link’' ’‘rT* r, between whites 

and blacks can bo * ■ , ■ i the Transx'^aal 

there is no machinery for such marriages. It appears 
that the number of su‘* ■ ' about 90 per year. 

Laws passed about . miscegenation of 

European women but not of European men. These 
remained in force until 1927, when all illicit relations 
between Europeans and natives were prohibited, but it 
appears that this law is not strictly enforced. The large 
mixed population, dating back many generations serves 
as a bridge between the two pure races, because they 
produce many segregates which can intermarry with 
both and so lengthen the bridge. TJie pro^iuct of a first 
cross is now regarded as a calamity and a misfit because, 
apart from their biological inheritance, they are out of 
harmony with the social and traditional inheritance of 
both races. 

The population of South Africa in 1935 is estimated 
at 8,600,000, consisting of 1,900,000 classed as Euro- 
peans, 600,000 ‘ coloured ’ and 6,100,000 natives. The 
coloured contains all degrees of white blood and should 
show a spectrum of segregates from pure black to pure 
white. The writer shows statistically that the lighter 
coloured elements are missing because they pass as 
Europeans. He estimates that at least 733,000 now 
belong in this category. Other evidence indicates that 
in the ten years 1911-21 some c 

‘coloured’ successfully passed as ■ 

‘ escapes * frequently take high positions in the pro- 
fessions, science, politics and in society. Other topics 
discussed are mating preferences in the population, and 
the rate at which fusion is taking place. 

^ R. RHGGLES GATES. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Dated Statuette of Centeotl. 

4 C 7 Myths of Mexico and Peru (London, 

1 Ul Lewis Spence, there is figured (plate 

facing p. 90) a statuette of Centeotl. It does 
not appear where the statuette is nor where it was 
found, but it is stated to be from a photo by Mansell 
and Co. Spence does not comment on tlie plate but it 
clearly bears a date. On the back of the statuette, near 
the shoulder, is a rather indistinct day-sign with two 
numerical dots, the whole reading 2 Cuetzpalin. Lower 
down the back of the statuette is the date 4 Calli. The 
figure seems to be Aztec work and that being so there 
would not be any distinct sign to indicate a year date 
as there would be in a Mixtee inscription, so that at 
first sight we would seem only to have two dates, each 
of which could recur every 260 days. However, as 
4 Calli could be a year sign and 2 Cuetzpalin could not, 
and as it seems to be usual to put the sign for the year 
below that of the day, it is justifiable to read the whole 
inscription as indicating the day 2 Cuetzpalin in a year 
4 Calli. As the years were named from the day on 
which the first day of the month Toxcatl fell, this date 
would be 2 Cuetzpalin 2 Teotleeo (year) 4 Calli, which 
could only occur three times within the limits of Aztec 
history (1325-1521), namely, on the follo-wing dates in 
the Julian calendar — 20th October, 1405, 7th October, 

1457, 24th September, 1509. 

The first of these would fall in the reign of Huitzilihuitl 
and may safely be excluded because at that time tlie 
Aztec were a weak and insignificant people, unlikely to 
leave any monuments after them. The next would be 
in the reign of Montezuma I and the last in that of 
Montezuma II. Both of these rulers were powerful and 
it might be thought that the date in the reign of 
Montezuma II was the most probable from the accounts 
we have of his wealth and his devotion to his gods. 
However, it is intended to show in the present paper 
that the earlier date is the true one. 

Now Centeotl was the god (or goddess) of the maize 
plant, and has been well compared by Captain T. A. Joyce 
(Mexican Archasology, 1st Edition, p. 281) to God E. of 
the Maya codices who similarly seems to liave had a 
rather passive character. In the month Oehpaniztli 
a woman was sacrificed and from her skin there was 
made for the priest of Centeotl a mask which was finally 
deposited on a hostile frontier. As the festival of 
Oehpaniztli when the woman was sacrificed was, like 
all the Aztec monthly festivals, held on the last day of 
the month, the deposit of the mask must have been in 
the following month, Teotleeo, the month of the date on 
oxxr statuette. Incidentally, this is a confirmation of 
the correctness of the reading of the date. Tlie Codex 
do 1576 records that there was a famine in the year 

2 Acatl (1455) and that two years afterwards in the year 
4 Calli (1457) the maize sprouted everywhere. .But this 
is one of the possible dates of the inscription. TJio 
special emphasis on the maize plant, whicli is shown in 
the Codex, is strong evidence that the statuette dates 
from that year when it would be most appropriate to 
dedicate a statuette to Centeotl, the god of maize. 

This famine, of about four years’ duration in the reign 
of Montezuma "I, is also recorded by Chimalpahin and 
other writers and from its severity.it ‘made a deep 
impression on the Aztec. It is true that Sahagun says 
the Aztec believed that a famine occurred in every year 
1 Tochtli (the year before 2 Acatl) and it is also true that 
wloile the Annals of Cuauhtitlan record this famine, 
which they date in the years 1454 to 1456, they also 
record a famine ending in the year 1 Tochtli (1506). 

[ H3 ] 


This would be near the other possible date of tho statuette 
but it lacks the complete agreement' affordotl by the date 
in the Codex de 1576. In any case this later famine is 
not recorded by the other sources so, if it oecurred at all, 
it was probably a less severe one. Also there i>s the possi- 
bility that the entry in the Annals of Cuauhtitlan may 
be a duplication of the earlier record as seems to have 
happened in the case of some other events recorded in 
those annals. 

I think, therefore, that the date 7th October, 1457, 
may be accepted for the statuette and, if so, it is an 
interesting case of a historically dated Aztec inscription. 

RICHARD C. E. LONG. 

Alternate Generations in Wales. {Cf, Man, 1931, 
.pQ 214; 1938, 31.) 

I QO — Professor Hoeart's references to ‘Alternate 

* Generations ’ in Fiji and Egypt seem to enhance 
si^ni^car.ce nf an analogous recognition of afifinity 
i ‘ M ■ ' ■ [. !•' 1 1 ■ ! I i I i I r and grandson nearer home. It has 
been usual in Waies to name an eldest child either 

afte ‘ or after both its grand- 

fatk ■ ! ■ i ■ ■■■. I' custom has been dying 

out ■ ■ , . I ■■ « ■ : ntury, but the suitability 

of the grand-parents’ names still receives first considera- 
tion when naming an eldest child, in many parts of the 
Principality, and, if a new name is finally decided upon, 
the names of one or both grandfathers ^ 
are frequently appended to it. I » ■ ■' ■ “ s 

instances where grand-parents have felt insulted by the 
non-observance of the custom, and in one case (West 
Glamorganshire) a young couple parted, because the 
husband insisted upon naming their eldest daughter 
after her two gra'ndmothers. Each parent came 
independently to their nonconformist minister requesting 
him to christen the child under different names. The 
prevalence of tho custom during the nineteenth century 
may be exemplified by the fact that the six married 
children of my (East Carmarthen- 
shire) named their , i ■ ' him as shown below. 

No definite reason is given for the custom except that 
‘ it is tho usual thing to do,’ or that ‘ it is a sign of respect 
* for the grandfather,’ and I have heard of its being 
done with the hope that the grandfather will recognize 
his affinity with his namesake when making his will ! 
University College, of Wales^ ALWYN D, REE8. 

Aberystwyth, 


Names in Family of Dapybd Siaci Dafydd 


1. 

11. 

111. 

IV. 

Dafydd 

Siaci 

Dafydd 

Isaac 

Dafydd 

Isaac 


Samuel 

*i V 



Mari 

— 



Margod* 

? 


Dafydd 

Dafydd 

Dafydd 

Thomas 



)8amuel 

Rhys 

John 



Rhys 

— 
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I. 


Dafydd 
Siaci 
Dafydd 
' — ^cont. 


II. 

HI. 

IV. 

\)afydd 
— cont. 

Anil . 

Gwladys 
Winifred 
Gwoiido Hue 


Mari 

— 

John 

Dafydd 

Einrys 

Thomas 

I si ah 

Glanvilla 

Briiiley 

Thomas 

Dafydd 

Thomas John 
Elizabeth 

Daniel 

Gwladys 

Annie Jane 
Blodwen 

Mary Kate 

May 

Alice 


Thomas 

Magloiui 

Tslwyn 

Elizabeth 

TTaunah 

Elam. 


Daiiiol 

Matilda 

Claudia 

Alun 

Dorothy 


Samuel 

— 


John Rhys 

— 


John Hopeyn 

— 


Elizabeth 

— 


Mary 

Alvwn David 
Tydfil ^ 

Myrddin 

Brinley 

Rhys 

Dafydd 

— 


Samuel 

Rhys 


Eli sabeth 

1 

— 

Mari 

Dafydd 

Glyn 


Ana 

— 

Daniel 

— 

— 

Samuel 

— 

— 

Marged 

— 

— 
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But the second son always takes the name of the father, 
with or without another ^ fancy ’ name. 

New College i Oxford, JOHN. L. MYKBS. 

Indonesian Influences on Water Transport in Africa. 

j-iA 117-8). 

1 7 U ^ attention to my paper 

" ^ ” ‘ Some Notes on Ancient Means of Water 

‘Transport in relation to the Vessels of East Africa* 
{Tanganyika Notes and Records, II. 2 (1937), which was 
in the press before I saw Mr. Huntingford*s paper ‘ The 
‘ Boats of Victoria Nyanza ’ (Mak, 1937, 177), 

I was in Oslo during 1936 and came to the conclusion 
there that the so-called ‘biM-prow’ shown on the 
rock-drawings of the Viking ships (Huntingford, Eig. 2), 
was the ‘ skid ’ (or ‘ ways ’) upon which these vessels 
were moved at the time that they were burnt. In my 
view, Fig. 2 clearly represents a burning Viking ship. 
These rock drawings are probably local memorials of 
such events. It is, however, possible that they may, 
represent the pyre. In any case this projection, in the 
rook-drawing outline, formed no part of the con- 
struction of the vessels. They were similar in outline 
to the Egyptian ships 'TT ' Figs, 4, 5, 6) in so 

far that they had no . ■ r )w the waterline. 

In the modern brooches the outline of a pro j option is 
the waterline, and some of these are copied from old 
patterns. 

It is not my intention to bo in any way controversial, 
but there is distinct evidence of Asiatic influences to bo 
found wherever the Moslem religion has penetrated. 
Weapons, crafts, traditions, etc., if nrproaclied f^m 
a proper angle, can be more '■■'!> ai s t-i.-uii-o to 

Moslem influences than to native African culture or 
Nilotic inflaencea. 

Any Egyptian influence on East Africa has come 
there through the Persians, Romans, s^d Indians, as 
Mr. Mookerji has shown in tracing the histoi’y of Indian 
shipping. An excellent model of the Asiatic sea-going 
outrigger ship (described by Mookerji and Plornell) is 
figured on the Java temple in the Science Museum, 
South Kensington (dated about the ninth century a.u.), 
and the constructor of this model has published a paper 


— ^WliatMr. AlwynD.Rees describes has been 
the custom in my own family, since the early 
seventeenth century, in Walney Island and 
Furness,' till my great-grandfather moved to Preston, 
Lancashire, The names which alieruate are John and 
Miles, like Thomas and Dafydd in the family of Mr. Roes. 


the 


on the sixbject, Journ, Boy. Asiatic Society t 1937. 

In Miss Freya Stark’s article Koweit * in 
Geographical Magazine, Vob VI* 6 (October,, 1937), the 
illustrations iuchiiic xiiriou"' lypes of dhows, and a palm- 
reed canoe wlrh >uil. in i-ho" Cretan ship 
Fig. 7), the prov\ noi definite. It ' . ■ ■■ 

joint and oinline m; rho s:cm, if a line is clear. Tne 
projection at tlio stern may be a long rudder as used by 
canal barges or the Nile vessels. In the seventeenth- 
nineteenth centuries the Indian pilgrim ships visiting 
’ Jeddah had a long spar lashed on to the rudder, so that 
they would answer their helm quickly in narrow waters. 
The ‘ Canal Rudder ’ fitted to steamers passing through 
the Suez Canal is a survival of the ‘ log lashed at an 
‘ angle of about 45 degrees to the sailing vessel,’ when the . 
reefs were not buoyed and sail was the only power. 

It is however possible that in the earliest craft the' 
keel projected beyond the stern-post and the stern-post. 
This might have been done to prevent the log or 
excavated log (dug-out), which formed the keel, from 
splitting when the stem and stern-posts were driven into 
It. Rabbi ling, scarfing, .or mortising were later 
developments. 

The real question at issue is the actual dates of each 
of the Scandinavian rock drawings. They are quite 
j'}rssibly of ‘ Iron Age ’ period when the a,noestors of 
i ■' \' : i; :■ • i if'- v' c i‘. : probably aquainted with Greek, or even. 

Roman vessels. The date fixed for the earliest remains 
found is subsequent to that of the sack of Rome by the 
Gauls. - ARTHUR E. EOBINSONf 
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Egypt. With Plate l-J. ^ HornelL 

BOAT PROCESSIONS IN EGYPT. By James Hornell 

1 7 1 - Ancient Egyptian customs persist in a sadly degraded condition in the Egypt of to-day. 
Ill Among these are the boat processions at Luxor and Qena held annually on the birthday 
festivals (mulid) of the Muhammadan patron saints of these towns. The more important of the 
two is that of Luxor ; in the opinion of most Egyptologists it represents a shadowy survival of the 
great water festival of Opet, when the Theban Triad, Amun and his divine companions, Mut and Khons, 
journeyed up-river from the vast temple of Karnak to visit their shrines in the Luxor temple. 

This festival in normal times, when the land was free from the attacks of foreign foes, was attended 
by the Pharaoh and his Court aboard the Royal Barge, resplendent in gold and silver ornament and 
richly painted in bold primary colours that strike no Jarring note in a sun-bathed land. As seen 
in the sculptured record on the exterior of the western wall of the temple of Ramses III, within the 
great enclosure of Amun at Karnak, we see six boats manned by paddlers towing the Royal Barge, which, 
in turn, is towing the Sacred Bark of Amun. Behind come the smaller barks of Mut and Khons, 
each towed by two sailing boats. Priests, musicians and daneei's in other boats have their allotted 
places in the colourful procession, as the boats slowly make their w^ay southwards to the sound of 
hymns chanted by the priests, and the tinkling cymbals of the musicians. 

This gorgeous festival has dwindled away lamentably. Its character has changed completely. 
Its elaborate ceremonial has been annexed and degraded into a ragged procession through the streets 
of Luxor in honour of an obscure Muhammadan saint, Sheykh (Sidi) Yusef Abu 1 Hagg%, about 
whom so many contradictory legends have gathered that the only fact certain is the presence of his 
tomb in a mosque within the walls of Luxor temple. A new legend appears from time to time ; the 
latest to circulate is conceived in a crudely prosaic form, probably considered as more acceptable of 
belief in this enlightened age than the older and more romantic tales. According to this, Yilsef 
was once returning from Mecca in one of a small fleet of pilgrim-ships. A great storm arose and the 
ship was in imminent danger of foundering; in answer to Yusef ’s prayers she came through in safety, 
whereas aU the other ships in her company were lost. Impressed by the miracle the surviving pilgrims 
elevated their saviour to saintship and on his death erected a tomb over his remains at Luxor ; this 
is now the most sacred spot in Luxor to the Muhammadan poptilace. In commemoration of the saint, 
a festival takes place each year on his birthday ; the most important feature is a procession, in which 
foremost place is given to one or two small boats, symbolic of the pilgrim-vessel w'hich the saint saved 
from foundering. 

. On the fourteenth day of the month Sha'ban the participants in the procession gather in the 
Markaz square, adjoining the mosque of Sheykh el Miqashqash, around the gaily-befiagged boats of 
Sheykh Yusef Abu IHagg^. These are mounted on four-wheeled lorries, drawn by men and boys hauling 
on ropes attached to the shafts. Each boat is freshly painted; each has been fitted with a mast 
whereon is hoisted a blue-striped lateen-sail. Privileged children, preferably those of the people 
who claim descent from the saint, crowd aboard, swarming everywhere. Flags inscribed with sacred 
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texts are carried before and after the boats, and 
float from the masts. 

In build, these boats differ completely from the 
clumsily fashioned river-craft seen on the Nile. 
A certain dainty elegance characterizes their 
lines, their clipper bows, their long, beak-like 
prows and the open gallery frame built out 
bey^ond the transom stern. Instinctively we feel 
that in former years when the festival had greater 
importance than to-day, the boats used were 
really small replicas of the Turkish galleys that 
harried the Christian coasts of the Mediterranean 
in the middle ages. And it is significant that 
within my own knowledge the nearest related 
design to these Luxor craft is that typical of the 
galley’'-shaped sardine-fishing boats now belonging 
to Malaga, a town held by the Moors till 1487. 

The route and the detailed composition of the 
procession have been described several times, ^ 
but so far as I am aware the boats have not 
received any attention. Although the procession 
now boasts two boats, existing accounts mention 
only one. Except for their appearance on the day 
of the festival, they lie neglected in the precincts 
of the saint^s tomb -mosque. One rests on a 
rubbish heap, level with the top of the encircling 
wall; the other lies in a dark corridor outside 
the tomb-chamber. 

^ See C. Legrain, Louqsor sans les Pharaons, Brussels 
& Peris, 1914; A. M, Blackman, i-wror and its Temples ^ 
London, 1923. 


Indicative of the obscurity that shrouds the 
life-story of this holy man is the claim by some 
Copts that he was in reality a Christian monk, 
the Amba Samuil, beheaded by the Arabs because 
he would not apostatize; they hold that the 
Moslems have wrongfully annexed him— changing 
a Christian martyr into a Moslem saint ! 

An analogous boat festival takes place at 
Qena, on the occasion of the mulid of Sidi Abd 
er-Rahim ibn |Iajjun, said to have died in 1196, a 
plank-built boat being taken in procession through 
the town. 

Another echo of Ancient Egyptian custom, for 
which I am indebted to Dr. W. Vycichl, is the 
present-day practice of the people of Earshut 
of placing a silver two-piastre piece in the mouth 
of a dead man, for the purpose of paying the 
ferryman’s fee to take him across the ‘ Sea of Fire.’ 
They believe that the dead have to cross this on 
their way to Paradise. According to some villagers 
the transit is effected in an ordinary plank-built 
boat, but others maintain that it is upon a raft 
supported by pot-floats {maramma or awdma), 
placed four by four, or six by six. Good men are 
believed to make the transit from bank to bank 
in one minute, whereas the passage of the wicked 
takes three days ! 

For the excellent photograph of the Procession 
gathering in the Markaz Square, I have to thank 
Mr. G. Runkewitz., Jr., who kindly placed his 
negative at my disposal. 


AN INDIAN OUTLOOK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. By Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy^ M.A,, 
Ranchi^ India. 


i "I A The modern science of anthropology is 
\ i L little more than a century old. Within 
this period Cultural Anthropology has undergone 
more than one change of outlook. It should, not 
be limited to the study of the lower cultures 
but should include the ascertainment and inter- 
pretation of social characteristics and evolution 
of all human groups, aiming at a future integral 
understanding of human cultures. The culture 
of a particular human group certainly needs to be 
described for its own sake — both functionally 
and historically. But it also needs to be studied 
in its setting of culture as a whole viewed through- 
out mankind. 

Common characteristics include the possession 
of a social organization with rules- and customs 
relating to puberty, marriage, child-bearing, 
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death and burial; ceremonial that typically has 
what we call religious and what we call magical 
. elements in it ; differentiation of labour, basically 
according to sex, but also on more' specialized 
lines; exchange of goods and services, tabus, 
methods of defence and offence. 

The older school called evolutionist was right 
in grasping that most of these features occur in 
some form or other in all societies; though 
evolutionists were apt to go wi^ong in ascribing 
a particular form, noticed in a particular group, 
too readily (yet not invariably) to an independent 
growth within that group. 

The historical school of ethnologists tried to 
correct this error, but too often made their 
study fragmentary by attending too little to 
the general picture of the group’s life, and by 
L6 ] 
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concentrating their attention too much on sup- 
posed parallels between one group and another 
in respect of particular features which were then 
discussed as a product of diffusion of culture. 
Diffusion of culture has certainly been very 
important, but it is not only details that have 
diffused; also it is not only the debts of one 
culture to another that need to be studied. And 
the over-emphasis on diffusion has sometimes led 
to the undue and dogmatic hardening of useful 
ideas of Kultur-Kreise or Culture-Regions into 
frames wherein the facts of the life of a particular 
group are sometimes made to fit, even if they have 
to be mutilated for the purpose. Diffusionism 
must be used with the reserve, that it is always 
the human mind which is receptive, selective, 
and adaptive. Reception, selection and adapta- 
tion by one individual mind, or from one indi- 
vidual mind, is rarely lastingly effective. Assimi- 
lation or rejection nearly always is the work of 
many minds undergoing similar reactions; often 
enough, the borrowed cultural trait is modified to 
suit the culture-ideal of the borrowers. 

The culture of each human group has its roots 
in the endeavours of the members of that group 
to evolve a way of life suited to the environment, 
and expressing the accumulated experience, of 
the group. It seeks to control and adapt nature 
in general and, what is more important, seeks both 
to adapt and to liberate man’s inner nature. The 
group seeks self-maintenance and self-expression, 
and it has gradually striven to permit, and even 
to encourage, initiative and individual self- 
expression as a means to promote, not only 
improvements in the control of nature, but also 
ideals of happiness and of social order. 

Every department of a people s culture — 
economic, social, political, aesthetic, religious — 
bears the impress of these endeavours, and the 
different departments of the culture of a group 
are (and must be seen as) interdependent parts of 
one organic whole. So too the different cultures 
that have grown up in the world, as the outcome 
of age-long endeavours of groups with diverse 
heredity, environment, and contacts, form inter- 
related parts of human culture as a w^hole. The 
Vedantist Hindu would suggest that different 
human groups form, as it were, different life- 
centres influencing one another on the sub- 
oonseious as well as on the conscious plane in 
ways that are as yet hardly recognized. In this 
i^ay, as Sir J. Arthur Thomson has said, after a 


long circuit there is a return to the old truth : 

' In the beginning there "was mind’.” We might 
vary this and say that ‘ in and through all there 
' is Mind,’ and an Indian is inclined to look upon 
human culture as an evolution of the external 
manifestation of what (for w^ant of a better term) 
we call the spirit within. At the same time w^e 
would by no means follow some Western and other 
thinkers in figuring body and soul as distinct 
entities temporarily linked in what we call life.^ 
The functional ethnologist has seen the w^eakness 
of both the evolutionist and the historical school, 
but his attitude is to some extent a confession of 
impotence. To picture a group at work is a 
worthy aim. To picture it, without drawing 
attention to evidences of evolution within, or 
borrovdngs from without, may lead to misconcep- 
tions. Moreover, the functionalist has given 
special emphasis to the study of lowly cultures as 
exhibiting the ground-plan whereon ' civilization ’ 
has been built. But there are probably few 
lowly groups without borrowings from those who 
have gone further along the way — borrowings 
that may persist within a lowly group in an 
imperfect (even a decadent) form. We do not 
as yet know what items can be safely and com- 
pletely described as part of the ground-plan. 

This entails difficulties in the employment of 
the psycho-analytic method ; and the validity of 
the Freudian universal symbols is not generally 
admitted. But anthropologists are widely agreed 
that the employment of verified association-tests, 
to probe the unconscious or sub-conscious mind, 
is expected to lead to fruitful researches into 
primitive mentality and lowly social characteris- 
tics ; and that dreams have played an important 
part in building up lowly cultures. Waking-dreams 
or visions have analogously come to play their 
parts in the growth of high cultures, in proportion 
as the human group has found itself able to give 
scope to individual initiative, and so to secure a 
measure of liberation from the rigidity of custom., 
The study of lowly groups must be accompanied 

1 In Hindu philosophy, the body or rather ' bodies ’ 
{Shariras) of man are represented as manifestations of 
different stages or aspects of human consciousness, 
different material expressions of the individual ‘ Self * 
{Jibatma). The Chit or consciousness alone is Sat 
or Reality. Thus in the Prasna Upanishad^ HI, 3, we 
read ‘‘ Of Atma (Spirit) this life is bom.'’ This reminds 
one of Milton’s lines : 

“ Of the soul the body form doth take, 

“ For soul is body and doth the body make.” 
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and supplemented by a study of more advanced 
societies with extensive comparisons, and a full 
realization that, though they may be said to be 
on diverse levels, they are not all climbing the 
same ladder. Civilizations are diverse ; it is their 
contributions to one another that can still enrich 
mankind and give us a vision of mankind in 
totality — an echo of the life-song of humanity 
and perhaps a clue to the meaning of it all. 

And, as we proceed from the lowlier to the more 
elaborately equipped societies, the question of 
personal factors in the development of culture 
claims attention. As dynamic forces of culture, 
the outstanding great men — ^men pre-eminent in 
thought, feeling, or action — appearing in a human 
group and initiating some epoch-making change 
in ideals or institutions, or discovering some new 
scientific law, or inventing some epoch-making 
mechanical appliances, are at least as important 
as (perhaps more important than) other factors; 
although these other factors have helped in the 
mental growth of such exceptional personages, and 
in suggesting the innovation. In fact, such 
personages, though more or less products of their 
race, time and group -history, generally visualize 
more clearly and completely, and express more 
fuUy, some idea that had been long seething in 
the general mind of the people. Such ' repre- 
sentative men ' — sometimes a galaxy of them — 
generally appear after a community or people 
has come into intimate contact with some other 
culture, or there has occurred a typological ad- 
mixture, and when some time has elapsed for the 
proper minghng and integration of the two cultures. 
And then there ensues a period of great cultural 
advance following upon the wider synthesis — a 
greater approach towards what has been caUed 
* holism.’ Such appears to have been the course of 
cultural progress from pre-historic to modern 
times. In the Hindu scriptures such great 
personages are regarded as incarnations, partial or 
complete, of the Deity.^ 

2 Thus, in the JBhagavat-Gita, IV, 7, ‘ God * or Srikrishna 
is represented as saying “ Whenever there is decay of 
culture {Dharma, or righteousness or right living), and 
there is exaltation of unrighteousness (adharma), then I 
myself come forth.’’ Such exceptional personages, 
though rare, are not quite unknown even in the lower 
cultures, although, owing to ignorance, inexperience, 
and unfavourable environmental conditions, they often 
fail to achieve much real or lasting good. In primitive 
societies their activities generally take the form of 
religious reform or revival. Such were the Birsaite 
{Continued on next column.) 


With the development of culture, societies 
come to have highly differentiated activities, and 
it may be claimed that it was this, rather than the 
caste system, that the Vedic Rishi had in mind 
when they spoke of the Purusha^ (' Spirit of the 
Universe ’) increasingly manifest in humanity 
with its Brahmana, the ' head ’ representing 
moral and spiritual powers ; Kshatriya, the ' arms ' 
or protective powers; Vaisya, the 'loins’ or 
productive powers ; and Sudra, the ' feet ’ or 
serving powers. We follow in thought the rise 
of humanity, with its inter -related natural classes 
or psychological types forming an organic unity 
in the eternal Purushai undergoing many set- 
backs, when inspired enthusiasm of leaders gives 
place to attempts at systematization. This sys- 
tematization could not have been entirely 
' artificial,’ as it would appear to have been 
designed to regularize and ^ validate a state of 
things which was then developing through a com- 
bination of causes — historical, racial, social and 
economic — and to give the scheme a psycho- 
logical basis and a moral direction through the 
formulas of vamas and gunas. 

Yet the reality in society could not often 
approach the ideal very closely. It may be claimed 
that rarely is the leap-forward with its vision 
of human unity entirely lost. The difficulties, 

movement among the Mundas of Chota-Nagpur (India) 
in 1898-1900, the Kharwar movement among the 
Santals of the Santal Parganas (India) -^liich was 
initiated by Bhagrit Santal in 1871 and is not yet 
extinct; and the Tana Bhagat movement among the 
Oraons of Chota-Nagpur which began in 1915 and subsists 
to this day : vide S. C. Boy, The Mwidas and their 
Country, pp. 326-343 ; The District Gazetteer of the Santal 
Parganas, pp. 146-151; S. C. Boy, Oraon Religion and 
Customs, pp. 343-403. 

® The reference is to the Purusha hymn {Big -Veda, X, 
90), of which the keynote is the essential unity of humanity" 
as component parts of one Cosmic Being. All life, 
mind, and what for want of a better term we call ‘ soul,’ 
are regarded as different rhythms or expressions on 
successive planes of one and the same consciousness.. 
This idea of fundamental unity forms the basis of the 
Hindu’s sociology, ethics, and religion. The ancient 
Indian social ideal was the establialiment of stable 
harmonious relations between members of a family, 
as the basis of “ domestic morality ” ; between the 
different families composing a community (“ social 
morality ”) ; between the different ‘communities compos- 
ing a nation (“national morality ”) ; and between differ- 
ent nations composing humanity (“ international 
morality ”), Beligion is in essence the realization of 
one’s unity with the Infinite, in the inner life and the 
outer universe, and the regulation of conduct and the- 
emotions for and through such realization. 
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whether of the individual or of the group, are im- 
mense, Yet the ideal has settled deep down into the 
people’s soul, and still dominates the sub-conscious 
mind of all sections of the Hindus, and their 
fundamental attitude to life and this is what has 
earned for them the epithet of the “ mild Hindu.” 

With this view of human society in one’s mind 
it is difficult to accept Dr, H. S. Harrison’s 
pessimistic presidential address to the Hoyal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1936. “ The mind of man,” he said, 

“ singly or in multitude, has httle sense of diree- 
“,tion, and, if it may be said to have an ultimate 
aim, that aim is too obscure for formulation.” 
The human mind has moved forwards and back- 
‘ ^ wards and sideways, in and out of control, without 
knowing what its destination might turn out to 
be.” Similarly the American ethnologist, Dr. 
Robert Lowie, calls civilization a “ planless 
hodgepodge, a thing of shreds and patches ” and 
declares that ‘‘neither morphologically nor 
dynamically can Societ}^ be said to have 
progressed from a stage of savagery to a stage of 
enlightenment.” [Primitive Society 
More cheering appears to be the prospect held 
out by eminent biologists and physical scientists 
who hold that man is capable of continuous pro- 
gress by taking in his own hands the direction of 
his cultural development, and that humanity may 
not have been mistaken in thinking itself free 
to choose between good and evil, to decide its 
direction of development and within limits to 
carve its own future : c.g., Sir James Jeans, 
Halley Stev'art Lecture 1935. Professor Julian 
Huxley, both in his Halley Stew^art Lecture and 
in his presidential address to the zoological section 
of the British Association (1936) expresses himself 
in analogous words. 

The ancient Hindu sages had a concept of stages 
or ‘ sheaths ’ of what they called the soul — 
Annamae Kosha, the gross body ; Pranamae 
Kasha i the vital body; Manamae Kasha, the 
mental body; Vijnanamae Kasha, the higher 
mental body (or pure reason) and the purified will ; 
all sheathing the Anandamae Kasha, or the spiritual 
core. They kid down a complete code covering 
all aspects of life, individual, domestic, and social, 
to lead up to a realization of self-knowledge and' 
self-control, not to the stripping off of the 
‘ sheaths.’ Modern science has told us so much 
of the interweaving of mental and spiritual affairs, 
as we call them, with endocrine prgans, sex, and 
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so on, that we feel ‘ self-knowledge and self- 
^ control ’ expresses the Indian ideal better than 
Professor Julian Huxley’s notion of “ letting the 
“ mammal die within us.” 

With these thoughts in mind, let ms then see 
that, to study a people, we live and move amongst 
them, learn something of their language, share 
something of their life at least in thought and 
sympathy, make their joys and sorrows our own, 
thinking black with the black men, browm with 
the browm, yellow with the yeUow', and white with 
the white. In this process we shall at any rate 
cultivate objectivity of mind in ourselves, one of 
the highest attainments of thought and sympathy. 
If a student work in this spirit, he cannot fail to 
realize the organic unity and dynamic nature of 
the culture he is studying, the vital function that 
each item and aspect of the culture fulfils in the 
entire scheme of it, and the bond that unites them 
all into a whole. 

The Punctional School has introduced a helpful 
reahstic method of presentation, with copious 
concrete documentation from incidents and in- 
stances collected, in the field, that bring into clear 
relief the meaning of a custom or institution and 
its inter-relation with other parts of the culture 
and with the ideal behind the culture, and its 
function in its entire scheme. This method, how- 
ever, has so far been applied mostly (perhaps only) 
in delineating some particular institution or 
aspect of a culture, such as the ceremonial kula 
exchange-system of the Trobriand Islanders, 
totemism in Australia, the kinship-system of the 
primitive Polynesian Tikopia, and the sexual life 
of the Trobriand Islanders. The inter-relations 
of the particular institution with other parts of 
the entire culture-system have been abundantly 
brought out by such treatment. But, if an entire 
culture is to be dealt with adequately, and properly 
documented by this method, each culture will 
require more than one bulky volume for its 
exposition. Moreover, the function of Social 
Anthropology cannot properly be limited to dis- 
covering the functional inter-relations and the role 
of specific customs and rites in the entire social 
complex. Historical relations, past and present, 
and other conditions that have helped to produce 
the fundamental attitudes or genius of a culture, 
also require investigation. The functional method 
cannot therefore be expected to supplant the ortho- 
dox method of ethnographical monographs, but 
will, no doubt, very usefully supplement it. 
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The existing method of concise classified 
presentation in an ethnographic monograph of the 
varions aspects of a culture will have to he 
continued^ with the added feature of pointed but 
passing references to their inter-relations and 
to the functional nexus that binds them into one 
integral whole. It would, of course, be very help- 
ful and illuminating to hate, in addition to the 
orthodox monograph dealing with a tribe or com- 
munity as a whole, special volumes dealing 
functionally with important special aspects of 
particular cultures. We need to write, in the 
light of intimate knowledge and deep sympathy, 
diaries and tales (I shall not call them novels) 
containing unvarnished realistic delineation of 
authentic concrete scenes from primitive life 
in action. The difference between such books and 
books written by casual visitors and holiday- 
makers will be seen by a comparison of Verrier 
Elwin’s fascinating volumes Leaves of the Jungle 
and Phulmat of the Hills, vivid glimpses of Gond 
life, with the more or less imaginary and over- 
drawn account of an unnamed tribe, with perhaps 
just a few grains of distorted fact hidden under 
a cartload of fiction, in such books as Vivian 
Meik’s The People of the Leaves. The vital facts 
of human culture are facts of spiritual experience ; 
and therefore the historiian of culture must seek 
to identify himself in spirit with the state of 
soul-evolution of the people he studies. 

Then will come unbidden, as it were, to his ipner 
perception a fiiU comprehension of the inner 
meaning of the customs and institutions which he 
has carefully observed and studied. It is through 
concentrated contemplation of facts, scenes, and- 
incidents, as well as outstanding personahties, 
that we may develop an intuition of the direction 

A BEAM OIL-PRESS IN TUNISIA. By Professor 
Illustrated. 

J *15 ^ January of this year, 1938, I visited 
I f U the village of Toujan in Tunisia: the 
place is, on the seaward facing slopes of, the Kef 
Toujan, about forty miles to the south of Gabes 
and about the same distance from the frontier of 
Tripolitana. It is now conveniently visited by a 
car from Gabes. At the edge of the village is the 
oil-press, and I thou’ght it worthy of a; careful 
examination as it is so very close to the type 
observed by the late W. Paton and Professor 
j. L. Myxes in Kalymnos, a type which enabled 
Professor: Myres to give the true explanation of 
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of the vital impulse of a people’s life— the par- 
ticular Dharma or spiritual nexxis that integrates, 
sustains, and nourishes that culture. This process 
of illumination might suggest fruitful lines of 
investigation in Cultural Anthropology. 

Thus the objective methods of investigation of 
cultural data have to be helped out, not only 
by historical imagination and a background 
of historical and geographical facts, but also 
by a subjective process of self-forgetting 
absorption or meditation (dhyana), and intuition 
born of sympathetic immersion in, and 
self-identification with, the society under, 
investigation. 

The spread of this attitude by means of anthro- 
pological study can surely be a factor helping 
forward the large unity4n^diversity4hrough-sym’> 
pathy that seems to an Indian mind to be the 
inner meaning of the process of human evolution, 
and the hope of a world perplexed by a multitude 
of new and violent contacts, notably between 
Eastern and Western civilizations. The better 
minds in India are now harking back to the old 
ideal of culture as a means of the progressive ' 
realization of the one Universal Self in all indi- 
vidual- and .group -selves, and the consequent 
elevation or transformation of individual and 
' national ^ character and conduct, through a 
spirit of uijiversal love. The anthropological 
attitude while duly appreciating and fostering the 
varied self-expression of the Universal Spirit in 
different communities and countries, and not 
by any means seeking to mould them: all in one 
universal racial or cultural pattern, is expected 
to help forward a synthesis of the past and the 
present, the old and the new, the East and the 
West. 

B. M. Dawkins, F.B. A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

the stone monuments in the Tripolitana known 
as " senams ’ : he has quite conclusively shown 
that these are what is left of presses for the 
making of olive oil, of the type of the Kalynihos 
press.^ They must have very closely resembled 

iXhe reference is to a paper, read iu January 1899, 
On the Age and Purpose of the Megalithic B^ruetures of 
Tripoli and Barbarg, of which an abstract was printed 
in the Proceedings of the Bociety of Antiquaries, vSeconcl 
Series, vol. XVII, pp. 280-293. The Kalymnos press is 
described and figured in an article. On some Karian and 
Hellenic Oil-presses, by W. R. Patoh and ' J. L. My res, 
in J. H. S., xviii, 1898, pp. 209-5^17. 
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this one, which I found in working order and in 
full use at Toujan. Presses of this kind are 
called beam-presses : the pressure is exerted by a 
long horizontal wooden beam, pivoted at one 
end so as to be free to move in a vertical plane, 
and at the other end fitted with an arrangement 
by which a heavy stone can be raised into a 
position of suspension. The bags containing th© 
already crushed olive pulp are placed in a pile 
on the bed of the press, which is under the 
central part of the beam, and when the stone is 
set hanging from the free end, the pressure on 
the bags is considerable. The oil flows dowia into 
,a receptacle placed conveniently by the channelled 
bed of the press ; in the ‘ senams ’ this reservoir, 
the bed of the press and the stone are all found 
in situ, close to the oblong stone frame to which 


position of suspension at the end of the beam by 
means of a screw, which is below held to the top 
of the stone and above works through a screw- 
threaded hole at the end of the beam. The screw 
is turned by a pair of horizontal handles. The 
precise 'vsny in which the stone in the * senam ’ 
presses was lifted cannot now be determined, but • 
here the Toujan press suggests that the method 
was something more primitive than the Kalymnos 
use of a screw. The Toujan press has no screw, 
but the stone is lifted by a simple gear of ropes 
and wooden reels. The sketch in Fig. 2 of the 
front view of the press will make the method 
plain. In the centre of the diagram, which is not 
drawn to scale, is the front end of the beam ; at 
Toujan the trunk of a palm tree was used and the 
section is therefore roughly circular. Below the 



Fig, 1, OIL ruESs becbntlv in use at arginunta in kaltmnos. 
[The press-bed and weight^stone are nmhaded,] 

{Reproduced by permission from J, H. S., onviii, 1898, p, 210, fig, 7.) 


the beam was pivoted. The other parts, the 
beam and the gear by which the stone was raised, 
have naturally entirely perished, and it is the 
merit of Professor Myres’s paper that in it he 
perceived from the analogy of the Kalymnos 
press the true meaning of the various parts of 
these Tripolitan ‘ senams.’ The whole structure 
of the 'Kalymnos press is shown in Fig. 1, which is 
here reproduced from I^atbn and Myres’ article 
in the Journal of HcUeuic Studies, It will be seen 
that the stone is raised from the ground to its 
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end of the beam and resting on the ground is the 
weight-stone ; in this ease a massive block some 
six feet long. Fixed into it at each end are two 
upright pieces of wood, each pierced with a hole ; 
these holes serve as the bearings for a wooden 
cylinder or reel. The barrel of the reel has holes 
sunk in it into which the ends of long levers can 
be inserted ; by means of these levers the reel is 
made to revolve. A couple of men can exert a 
considerable force in this way. Above the end 
of the beam is another reel working in hearings 
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FiC4. 2 . DIAGRAM OF THE TOD JAN BEAM-PRESS. 


a. The upper reel; b. The beam upon which it rests; 
c. The end of the horizontal beam of the press ; d. The 
lower reel; e. Holes for the insertion of the levers; 
/.- The uprights carrying the bearings ; g. The weight- 
stone. 

in the same way as the lower reel. The uprights, 
with the hearings, are supported by a stout beam 
which runs from one side to the other of the little 
house which shelters the whole apparatus. This 
upper reel has no arrangement for levers, and is, 
in fact, well above the rest of the machine. To 
each end of the lower reel are attached the ends 
of a stout rope of suitable length. 

When the press is to be used the first operation 
is to raise the outer end of the beam, in order to 
place beneath its middle part the pile of bags 
containing the ohve pulp to be pressed; these 
bags naturally rest on the actual bed of the 
press, on the edge of which is the grooved channel 
by whicH the oil flows away into a receptacle 
arranged at a lower level. Paton and Myres have 
given several drawings of these press-beds; I 
could not well see the details of the one at 
Toujan, but it cannot have differed iif any 
essential from the usual form. The beam is lifted 


in this way. The loop of rope is lifted and passed 
over the upper reel ; it is then brought down and 
placed so that it hangs beneath the outer end 
of the beam. The lower reel is then turned by 
means of the levers. The ends of the rope thus 
wind themselves round the reel; this shortens 
the loop so that it presently lifts the end of the 
beam and holds it at the height required, the 
beam moving on its inner pivoted end. So little 
force is needed to do this that the weight of the 
stone keeps the lower reel from rising ; the beam 
gives way first. The bags are then placed in 
position and the end of the beam is allowed to 
drop; the middle part then rests on the top of 
the heap of bags. 

Then follows the actual application of pressure 
to the beam by raising the stone. The rope is 
removed from its first position and hung over the 
end of the beam. The upper reel plays no further 
part in the w'ork. The lower reel is turned by 
means of the levers ; this operation first tightens 
the rope ; then as the rope winds round the reel, 
the reel is brought closer to the beam, and this 
raises the reel and the attached stone, and the 
stone is thus lifted right off the ground. The whole 
weight of the stone then hangs from the end of 
the beam and the full leverage is brought to bear 
on the pile of bags. To maintain this pressure the 
stone must of course be kept in the suspended 
position, and I looked to see if there was any 
device for doing this , without the necessity of 
the men holding on to the levers continuously, 
but I could see no sign of any such labour-saving 
contrivance. . 

The bags in which the pulp is ;^acked are 
woven in the form of a sphere with a sufficiently 
large round opening; a little like a common 
form of lobster pot. Bags of this sort are used 
in Crete, where they are called malathounia. In ' 
other places the pulp is wrapped in square 
pieces of goats’ hair cloth, the corners of which 
are folded over like the envelope of a letter ; as 
many of these square packets as the press will 
have room for are piled up one above the other. 

It seems to me almost certain that the " senams ’ 
of the Roman period were worked in this way, 
rather than by the more advanced method of a 
Screw such as was used in the old press on 
Kalymnos. Toujan is so close to the Tripohtana 
that it is quite possible that a search in the neigh- 
bourhood would reveal actual ‘ senams ’ ; as it 
is, I saw only this modern descendant of these 
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ancient presses. There was probably a still 
earlier stage in ^^'hich the stone was forcibly 
lifted and hung on to the end of the beam. Later 
would come the reels and gear as I saw them at 
Toujan. The next stage w^ould be the Kalymnos 
press, where the beam is worked by a screw. 
The Toujan mill was in a very, very small house ; 
so small and ill-lighted that a photograph was not 
possible. In another part of the house was a 
roller mill of the usual type for the first crushing 
of the olives; a disc-shaped mill -stone moves 
round and round on a circular stone bed; this 
part of the machinery has, it seems, never been 
altered in any essential particular, and the one at 
Toujan was exactly like those seen everywhere else. 
It was worked, I think, by human labour ; as a 
rule it is an animal which walks round and round 
the bed to keep the stone rolling over the olives. 

I should add that a few miles north-west of 
Toujan is the troglodyte village of Matmata, and 
in one of the houses there I saw a press exactly 
like the one at Toujan. These houses are very 
curious. They consist each of a circular hole cut 
down into the rock -to a depth of about thirty 
feet and of about the same diameter ; the bottom 
of the hole is flat and is reached through a sloping 
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passage, the opening of which, the front door of 
the house, is naturally at some little distance. 
The rooms all open on the floor of the pit ; some- 
times there are higher rooms reached by steps, 
but the usual houses have just the fringe of 
rooms; the best house we w^ere shown had ten 
rooms. There were living-rooms, store-rooms, a 
stable, and in one house there w^as an olive press. 
The position was very cramped and the exact 
details were not easily visible, but it was certainly 
of the same type as the Toujan press. Of these 
houses the Matmata region must have several 
hundred; a view taken from the air shows the 
w'hole area closely pitted with these circular 
excavations. The ground between the houses 
produces palm trees mixed with olives, much as 
in the island of Djerha. Custom does not allow 
strangers to approach the edge of the pits for fear 
of intruding upon the privacy of the harem ; I 
could only look down into the houses v/e had just 
visited, where the women had therefore been 
cleared out of the way. At the edge of the settle- 
ment an above-ground market place and a few 
houses for shops have been built, but the great 
majority of the people live in these troglodyte 
dwellings. 


PROCEEDINGS 

International Congress of Anthropological and 

m Ethnological Sciences: Second Session, 
Copenhagen^ 1-6 August , 1938 » 

The . Second Session of this Congress was held in 
the University of (bpenhagen, and was attended 
by over 700* members and associates, of whom 
more than 150 were British. An uniTsually 
large number of the registered members were 
present; the meetings were well filiedr and 
discussions wem often lively. The admirable 
arrangements made by the Danish Organizing 
Committee and the I.adies’ Committee were 
efficiently cai’ried out by the. Officers and Staff, 
under the leadership of the President Dr. Thomas 
Thomsen, the Danish Secretary, Dr. Kai Birket 
Smith, and the Hon. Treasurer, Mr, Kjeld Rordam. 

The Congress was under the Patronage of His 
Majesty King ChrLstian of Denmark and Iceland, 
who honoured the inaugxiral meeting with Ihs 
presence. The President having declared the 
Congress open, speeches of welcome were made 
by Dr. P. Munch, Minister of Foreign Affairs, by 
the representatives of Norway, Sweden and Finland, 
and by those of Germany, Turkey, France, U.S.A., 
Great Britain and Italy; to which the President 
replied in an address devoted to the history of 
anthropological and ethnological studies in 
Denmark. 


OF SOCIETIES. 

The work of the Congress was distrilnited among 
thirteen sections, and about 1 80 » communications 
were received. There were also joint discussions, 
and general, sessions for the exhibiting of films 
and y)b:07‘ifirnT.r'liic records ; by Dr. Daugaard 
Jensen on Cri , Ancient and Modern, and by 

Dr. S. G. Morley {for the Carnegie Institution) on 
Research in the Middle Area of Central AMeriea. 

In the section for Anatomy and Biotypology, 
Dr. F, Weidenreich discussed tbe Class ific-ati on of 
Fossil Hominids wnth special reference to Sf 7 ianthro~ 
pus Pekmensis, Dr. Fleure, Dr. vSkerlj and 
Dr. Nordenstreiig examined the conception of 
Human Race, and the Classification of Mankind by 
Subdirivision 

Among physiological papers were several on 
Blood Croups by Drs. Strong. Ruggles-Gates, 
MacConaill, Jamagnini, and Popoff; Dr. Eugen 
Fischer’s paper on Race and Inheritance of Mental 
Qualities roused lively discussion, and there were* 
other illustrations of the effects of race-crossing, 
and other cpiestions of heredity. Tiie sections for 
Psychology and Demography held short sessioAs, 
but the papers of M. Mauss, Fait social et- caractkre. 
Prof. E. Rubin, Perception and Anthropology, and 
Dr. Iversen on Population Statistics in Denmark 
deserve mention.. 

In Ethnology, Prof. Edmund Halt traced tbe 
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Ownership of Cultivated Land; Prof. HersteviirtB, 
The Econoynlc Surplus and its Disposal in Primitive 
Economy; Dr. .Raymond Firtb, the Characteristics 
of d Primitii'e Economy; and Mr. Peake, the First 
Ctdtivation of Wheat and the Early Spread of 
Agriculture. In Asiatic Ethnography, there was a 
sequence of papers on Nomadism by Profs, My res, 
Haas, Vaast van Bulck and S. J. K. Baker; and on 
recent excavations in Anatolia by Profs. Arik and 
Kansu. In African, American and Oceanian 
Ethnography the communications were mainly 
on points of detail, some novel and interesting. 

The problems of Arctic' Ethnography naturally 
received special attention, in view of the unique 
collections and field work of the National Museum. 
Dr. Jenness examined Prehistoric C^dture Waves 
from Asia to Americd and Dr. Collins the Origin and 
Pelationship of the Old Bering Sea Culture. 

In European Ethnography and Folklore — a new 
section mainly due to the support of Scandinavian 
colleagues — special attention was given to agriouh 
tural customs, by Profs, de Vries, Erixon, von 
Sydow, Elclall, Riviere, Corso and Vuia; Dr. Gosta 
Berg discussed Arctic Culture-elements in Scandi- 
navia ; and Prof. Nilsson the . question of the 
Ancient Origin ofNlodern Folk-customs. 

In Sociology and Religion Dr. Brondsted 
discussed the question How far can ArchcBology and 
Prehistory serve as foundation for the study of 
intellectual culture ? and Dr. Lehmann the Contri- 
bution of Ethnology to the prehistoric Archceology of 
Religion. Prof. Malinowski’s paper on the Dynamics 
of contemporary Diffusion, and Miss Lindgi’en’s on 
Social Change due to Culture Contact, raised interest- 
ing points of method as well as of fact. 

Language and. Writing did not elicit many 
papers, but ilae Structure of Creole Languages was 
examined by Drs. Galdi and Hjelmslev, and the 
Prohleni of, Common Language in Belgian Congo- 
by Prof. Vaast van Bulck. 

Throughout, the presidents of sections were to 
be congratulated on their observation of the time- 
table^, and the executive on the ample supply of 
printed abstracts. 


Several special exhibits were arranged by the 
National Museum, for :■ 

from 0m in Jutland, ■ 

Pekinensis, skulls from Lagoa Santa in Brazil, 
remains of early breeds of sheep and dogs, Chinese 
and African art, books and manuscripts dealing 
with Scandinavian voyages to Greenland and 
Vinland, prehistoric antiquities from Hyderabad 
and from Anatolia. 

Visits were paid to the open-air museum at 
Lyngby (where Faroese and other folk-dances 
were performed), to the castles of Elsinore and 
Frederiksborg, and, after the Congress, to many 
prehistoric and other sites. 

The traditional hospitality of the Danish people, 
expressed itself in evening x^eceptions at. the 
National Museum, the Ny-Karlsberg Museum of. 
Sculpture, and the Engineers’ Institute ; by a formal 
entertainment and welcome by the. Mayor of 
Copenhagen in. the Town Hall; and by a farewell 
dinner followed by dancing and enjoyment of the 
famous Tivoli gardens. 

The Council re-appointed the standing com- 
mittees for arctic research, and for standardization 
of anthropological methods : and established others 
to deal with anthropological and ethnological 
terminology, with the position of , anthropology 
and ethnology in public education, with the 
provision made by various countries for the conser- 
vation of aboriginal peoples whose I'npde of life is 
of scientific interest, , and with the problems , of 
megalithic ctiltures. 

It was agreed to hold the Third Session of the 
Congress in 1942 ; but though several invitations 
were received or foi'etold, the choice of a place of 
meeting was postponed and referi-ed to the Bureau 
of the Congress. . ' 

In eveiy way the Copenhagen Confess waa 
completely successful, and wortlxy of its kind 
hosts, the Danish people, the City of Copenhagen,, 
and the Officers arid Organizing Committee, who*, 
spared no eiforts in its preparation and manage- 
ment. J. L. M-' 


REVIEWS. 

SOCIOLOGY. 


Kings and Councillors. By A. M. Eocart ; London 
[Luzac), and Cairo {The Egyptian University) 
1936. 

This, is a book of analyses and interpretations 
of various .. I i- fcitutions made in accord- 
ance. with !*’<!: I - . ■ i-!' i of the kind familiarized 

by Professor S, H. Hooke’s collection of essays on 
“ Myth and Ritual,” to which, our author contributed. 
The method , adopted is largely the equational one 
favoured in much of his previous works; for example, 
in sacrifice .“ the unfailing equation,” the sacrificer ^ 
the sacrifice and also the divine being to whom the 
sacrifice is made (p. 67), or the king god 5 = world = 
cult-object (p. 69). The finality assumed in such equa- 
tions' Seenis, on the‘ face of it too rounded off, too neatly 
pigeon-holed, to be oonvinchig, and in fact the author 
himself will at ' times admit a want of evidence that he 



terms “unfortunate.” fox' the concluton at which he* 
aims and also a degree of doubt about the universality 
of parts of his Pattern, as, for example in the diohotoniy'. 
of peoples or settlements which in some cases, he says, 
has to give way to trichotomy (diap. II; especiallv 
pp. 280-3). ' ' 

It seems too that he may have sensed a degree of 
artificiality in ifis plotting out of the world, for he says 
(p. 69) : “ Man is not a microcosm; he has to be mhde 
“ one in order that he may control the universe for 
“ prosperity. The ritual establishes an equivS;lence- 
“ that was not there.” The meaning attached by’ him 
to ‘ ritual ’ and ‘ equivalence ’ may perhaps be gathered 
from the following twc- V'.'; . “ T vvish most particu- ' 
“ larly to insist upon .i- 1 ;i \ c ■ ■ ■ which is ‘the basis- 

“ of imitation, which ■ , ■ nost fundamental’ 

“ thing in ritual. The’-ritual turns upon the fact that 
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“ one thing can be made equivalent to another and so 
" that principle remains the most constant throughout 
the ages ” (p. 45). Next: “Ritual equivalence no- 
** consists in material identity, but in sharing a 

“ common spirit, life or whatever you choose to call it. 
It is the common spirit that is ritually important ; 
the bodies are merely means to get at it ” (p. 68), Here 
we may distinguish a kind of mysticism that may have 
caused the author among other things, to declare that 
he “ definitely abjures the methods of Tylor and his 
successors ” whom he appears to consider as merely 
“ collectors Of scraps ” (p. 5), while in other passages 
he pillories the. “ rationalistic historian ” (p. 166), the 
hypercritical rationalist ” (p. 114, n. 2) and indeed 
belittles — that is founded on what he 
terms “ = preferring the ' circumstantial’ 

—though of course all serious " rationalistic ’ students 
use both, whether of a material or a psye^' ” r tiv' ■ . 

At the background of such evidence, * : ■ 

^uthor, lie the ritual and the pattern. Oi liiese iha Kmg 
is the central pillar and the various elements of the 
pattern revolve , on him, his Court and his functions, 
whether in peace or war, and they are given an extensive 
scope, as the titles of the chapters dealing with them will 
show, such as “ the Church and the State ” — “ The 
“ City ” — “ The Commander -in- Chief ” — “ Temples.” 
The author’s mysticism is traceable in many of his ideas 
, on these subjects; for example, the city has not been 
, developed for purposes of defence, marketing or socia- 
b^ty, but because it is the royal seat (pp. 244-6). The 
king must be a capable leader in war, not for the simple 
reason that a good chief had to be strong to protect his 
, people but because he was divine and must be equipped 
- with all the elements of an ideal god’s character; he 
must accordingly have his share of a war-god’s qualities, 
such as Indra and, like him, must be a thunder-god 
(pp. 63 and 92 — but here, as in the preceding case, the 
cart is surely before the horse). The author even seems 
to regret that he cannot aaialyze Horus, the falcon -god 
of Egypt, down to a thunder-god (p. 166, n. 17); he 
makes of him a solar deity, the usual interpretation 
derived from texts dra'vyn up by scribes of the solar cult, 
instead of a tribal and then national god, of early totemie 
nature, who, when the sun-cult gained predominance, 
was given theologiealJy a solar aspect. 

The theory of Pattern has had forerunners, one of them, 
very old, the Platonic system of Ideas, or patterns, 
laid up in heaven. Another may be observed in the 
tenets of the strictly orthodox school of . Freudian 
p.>:yrl-.o-ann,ly.;l.> for whom the materialistic mterpreta- 
iion of rnniorial facts is merely superficial and the true 
meanings are to be discovered only by analyses, on the 
plane of the sub-con?ciou.s. according with the physio- 
logical pattern ai which iiiat school has arrived — see, 
for example, Goza Rdheim’s “ Animism, Magic and the 
“ Divine King.” Again, something resembling a pattern 
is discernible in the theory, labelled by some as 
‘ heliolithic,’ ihnt a; i i-sbnrr-s the most important features 
of culture to Mi-- iruhn'iicc of ancient Egypt. This 
theory has greatly influenced our author who, in chap. 
Ill, with its motto “ For God is Life,” shows tlie core 
of his thesis to be that mankind’s great quest is, through 
magic and religion, to assure for himself ‘ life,’ a term 
which includes, very naturally, fertility, prosperity and 
vitality (p. 32) ; this is the quest that the ‘ heliolithic ’ 
school has put forv'ard as the great stimulant for cultui’e- 
migration. 

The magic and religion which enter into the * quest 
of life’ are eiigt>l.>od in iho term ‘ Ritual,’ which seems 
a terminological error since ritual is but their technique, 
as indeed the author has recognized (p. 34). 

In chap. 11, “The Witnesses,” the author has ex- 
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pounded his method. He declares his preference for 
‘ circumstantial ’ to ‘ direct ’ evidence, to which, he 
thinks, the ‘ rationalists’ are 'too much bound. He has 
further set up a bogey in the anthropologists who, he 
tells us, take detached features of life from many regions 
and compound from them a creation which they label 
“ Primitive Culture ” ; but is deprived 

of force by the author’s own ‘ ‘ witnesses ’ 

summoned by him are taken from all parts of the globe 
and from any period in history, beginning with the ancient 
Egyptians (p. 29). Historical development, has received 
. too little attention and the lack of it has led to some real 
error, such as in his account of Horus and of sun-worship 
and the origin of temples, on which a few lines may not be 
amiss. 

The sun has been worshipped in many times and places, 
but not always necessarily as supreme god. Its suprem- 
acy seems to, have begun in Egypt where there are traces 
of the sovereignty of its exponents, the Heliopolitans, 
in the predynastic age. That sovereignty was temporary 
but the official royal religion assumed a strong solar 
character when, some centuries later, the solar priests, 
already strong, took advantage of the failing Fourth 
Dynasty to found their own. 

Temples have been raised by the author to a very 
mystic plane whereas a historical sxrrvey would show 
their beginnings, at least in Egypt, to hsive been very 
simple, as houses for the gods {per neter), that is, shelters 
for their images or symbols, to which were attached 
holy enclosures {temenoi} for the performaiaee of religious 
ceremonies which may very likely have included, in the 
early stage, dances such as still survive among peoples 
of backward culture. For Egypt an opinion of Maspero 
has been taken as basis ; but it was pronoxmeed half a 
century ago when the many important discoveries of 
recent years were totally unknown. In other cases the 
authorities are not always happily chosen, especially 
the ancient ones, suspect as they must often be for their 
uncritical attitude ; many examples might be adduced 
but it will suffice to mention Forphyrius on Zoroaster 
and Plutarch on the legendary Numa. 

The author is of course aware of the part played in 
+-Un human institutions, including the 

'■» ■ : I !>. !>y man’s ambitions and jealousies 

■ ■ ■;! strength, wisdom or cunning; yet 

he seems to reject the idea of political influence on 
religion and is almost sarcastic towards the Egyptologist 
who, like Sethe, is blind enough to prefer a direct use 
of his evidence to an analysis destined to make it fit into 
a given pattern {pp. 96~6). Yet he must know that, in 
the times and circumstances with which he is dealing, 
the god and hi 3 people were in most intimate relation 
and that to conquer a people meant also to conquer its 
gods; when, therefore, conquerors and conqueretl had 
to live together peacefully, u.s in Egypt, a fusion of their 
religious cults became a human necessity. In this 
connection he has asked “ Are w© to believe that a mere 
“ political accident in a corner of Egypt has bound 
“ nations to accept the combination of king, sun, lion, 

“ eagle for evermore ? ” We may reply with another: 
what Egyptologist has ever harboured such a notion? 
In the India, too, whence he has derived so much material 
for his analyses he must have observed much blending 
of elements of the ancient native religion with the Vedic 
of the conquerors. 

It may be appropriate at this time to refer to another 
example, on a politic plane, of the interactions of am- 
bitions in a state matter of great reb'g^ous importarr-e, 
royal coronations. .X rii.'ij orical review, .siicl: jis Sclira'.um’s 
recently published “ History of the English Coronation ” 
will show how constant such action has been through 
the ambitions, in England, of king, pop© eoid barona, ^ho 
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played various parts at various times, according to the 
political conditions of the moment. In one detail of 
the ceremony the author has made a slight error in con- 
sidering election as an original feature ; what he takes as 
such was really the recognition of the claimant to the 
throne as the lawful occupier by heredity, the principle 
of which he himself insists on strongly as being essen- 
tial in matters of royalty or chieftainship — that 
‘ recognition ’ has of course been a regular feature of 
our ceremony for centuries past. The force of heredity 
‘ .-■■■I in Charles II, who reckoned the 

. ! ■ I ■ i- ■■ i. - ■■■ the date of his father’s execution, 

■ .■ ■ g.--rr’vJ "'-latters : no distinction 

1ms been made l,c: v. ct-! in its two great stages, 

the early communal and the much later individual 
which is mostly ah affair of personal salvation, though 
tinged with many remains of the earlier stage. This 
distinction, though often ignored, is essential and the 
lack of it has vitiated much of the author’s contentions 
from examples in which modern religion has a part. 

The author’s real service is to have brought to our 
view some very prirr'^”. r— v f'l principles under- 
lying large tracts ■ • : : ■ -ractice and their 

action on human ‘ , ■ ■ i ■■ onclusions would 

have been more convincing if he had insisted less strongly 
on the unity and universality of his pattern and made it 
more elastic, less constricted to a procrustean bed. It is 
important of course to discover patterns, but they 
number more than one and, like all human things, cannot 
he immune from flux, growth or decay. 

For so varied and far-reaching a work as this a really 
good index is required but, tmfortunately for the 
searcher, the actual one provides a very noor guide, 

G. B. HORNBLOWER. 

Half-Caste. By Cedric Dover. With a Preface on 
j »ifi Prejudices by Lancelot Hoghen, London: Seeker 
1 7n cSs Warburg, 1937, 324pp. Price 105. 6d. 

No more eontx’oversial matter exists than this : 
the validity of racial prejudice. Mr. Dover has two 
excellent qualifications for discussing the subject : he 
is a trained r'-i r Eurasian, who can speak at 

first-hand : i ■ ‘ • . -of swimming against the 

stream of race antagonism. 

The book V-*-;. rja examination of biological 

theories for „ of white races. Mr. Dover 

is naturally unable to speak without emotion of the 
mental and physical sufferings and humiliations of 
black and half-black people. But this does not neces- 
sarily lessen the value of his work, for it is surely time 
a protagonist spoke on his side with as much gusto, 
force, and energy of invective, as greed and vanity have 
for centuries spoken on the other. He does, however, 
manage to keep n corp.prirntivcly cool head; and drives 
home his belief wiiii ‘sic!-: statistics gathered over 

a wide field and with considerable reading and study. 
Professor Hogben sums up this belief in a brilliantly 
witty Preface, that — 

“ all existing and genuine 

** the way in which the physical i ■! ' : ' 

comrmmities are related to their cultural capabilities 
can be written out on the back of a postage stamp.” 
And Professor Hogben continues to wonder — 
that the cranial capacities of Anatole France and 
“ Leibnitz were each less than the lowest recorded 
average of any ethnic group, does not discourage 
“ painstaking anatomists from continuing to catalogue 
'“.similar measurements in Kenya and the Transkei, or 
“ the Eugenics Review and the Transactions of the 
“ Royal Society of South Africa from publishing their 
“ results in tabular form.” 

The pseudo -scientific dogma of English eugenists and 
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German fascists are held up to easy ridicule by Mr- 
Dover; but far more difficult opponents, scientifically 
speaking, than Hitler or Captain Pitt Rivers are those 
scientists who may not agree with Mr. Dover that in a 

few ' ‘ ’ x*k genes are bound to yield to white ; 

that . , .* disappear into the ‘ Mediterx^anean ’ 

:■ ‘ phrase ! For our author believes that 

ikind is steadily hybridizing into a dark 
white, of the same physical type, whether in India, 
South Africa, America or Polynesia. He is convinced 
that already Man is far too mixed ever to dream of racial 
pu ■ this view with historical data; he 

is .* the half-caste is potentially a man 

of equal uueihgence and strength of character as his 
white brother. This latter conviction he illustrates 
with a short account of Eurasian history, showing how 
economic pressure has forced half-castes into cultural 
misery. A chapter devoted to the yoxmg Eurasian 
genius, Derozio, is only an illustration among many of 
the great and gifted men of mixed blood, whom history- 
books too often record without a hint of their true 
parentage. 

We all deplore the horroi's of lynching, that piece of 
sexual psychosis which pi'ojects on an innocent black 
the thwarted jealousy and repressions of degenerate 
whites; but it needs a book like this to open the eyes 
of the public to the sickening racial prejudice that still 
abounds ; that almost incurable vanity and egotism, 
where it is not economic , greed, that calls all negx’oes 
briitishly sexual and condemns lialf-castes as weak and 
unreliable. Where economic conditions do not function 
against the hybrid, as in the case of the Maori, how 
different are cultural conditions to where they do, as 
with the Cape Coloured. Mr. Dover carefully surveys 
the half-caste’s culttxral baekgroxmd from region to 
region, and shows with some power how often the 
hybrid ‘ helps Osiris ’ ; how often high . culture results 
from ethnic mixture. 

Whatever the faults of his style, with its somewhat 
turgid medley of quotation and reference, whatever the 
force of contrary ai’guments, there is real vision in the 
book, the vision of Man as one great ethnic group, one 
completely united free brotherhood. But while so-called 
scientists juggle their facts to keep down the oppressed, 
to uphold the spite and x^anity of the white, this time 
is distant enough. With a longing for racial freedom, 
Mr. Dover is naturally inclined towards the left wing in 
politics, and he somewhat exaggerates the wickedness 
' — ^more often pure folly — -of missionary and big-business 
man. But that this book and it^ indictment were 
needed, no humane person can deny. A. B. V. DREW. 

Totemica, a Supplement to ‘ Totemism and Exo- 
I . 1 . ‘ gamy/ By Sir J. G. Frazer. London, 1937 .* 

177 Macmillan. xii-\'Q\^'pp. Price 'lbs. 

Given a knowledge of Sir J ames Frazer’s methods 
the title of this supplementary volume to Totemism and 
Exogamy is a fair indication of the contents. Except 
here and there, as when he contests Prof. Elkin’s sug- 
gestion that the Australian ceremonies for the increase 
of totems are non-magical, there is virtually no theo- 
retical matter at all, no fresh speculation, but a systematic 
and thorough compendium of carefully sorted and 
arranged facts not used in the four original volumes, but 

_n the - questions then discussed and 

: ■ ■; ' support to the views then put 
forward. One or two rather curious and unfamiliar 
vagaries of totemie practice appear, as in the case of 
the use of what appears to bo an abstract idea, as at 
Tolnonoma in the Cape York area of Australia where 
wolmpilgobi or ‘ sexual licence J is reported as a totem^ 
or of some form of words, a prohibition on the use of 
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whicli^ is handed down from father to child and treated 
as a totem for purposes of exogamy, among the Edo- 
speaking peoples of S. Nigeria. It is interesting to find 
strangers admitted to a totem ceremony, in the Cape 
York peninsula again, after making them smell like true 
children of the totem by smearing them with moisture 
from the armpits, just as, before one foists a strange 
pup on a foster-mother, one rubs it over with the bitch’s 
own pups in order than she may take to it. One recalls 
at the same time the late Prof. Carveth Read’s suggestion 
about the association between body-odour and ideas 
about soul-stuff. 

It would be dangerous to try to convict Sir James of 
an omission, and even if one could, where so much infor- 
mation is given it would be churlish to cavil at one, but 
if there is one form of totem on which on© could wish for 
more information it is the placenta totem. The palette 
of Narmer illustrates what appears to be a placenta 
standard and the standard, like the totem, is often 
associated with the external soul or with the life of a 
totemist. The fairy banner of the McLeods is so 
impregnated with life matter, that not only does it 
bring victory, but the mere sight of it causes the 
pregnant to give birth, and a latter-day Mongolian 
bandit is described l^y Strasser as cutting the throats of 
his prisoners to soak his standard in their life-blood. It 
is no doubt this association of life with the standard 
that has caused it to be both so important to carry it 
into battle and yet so disastrous to lose it there. 
Attention is certainly drawn to the placenta totem of 
the Baganda in the second volume of Totemism and 
Exogamy, but there are others, and some of them like 
the Baganda totem are associated with the plantain 
tree. One clan of the Ho of Kolhan have the rat hole 
as a totem because their ancestors’ placenta was buried 
in a rat hole. The kindred group of Kora in Bengal taboo 
a certain tree in which a placenta was placed, because 
that placenta was accidentally eaten by their ancestor. 
Some Yoruba, it may be noted, make, according to the 
report on the 1931 census of Nigeria, a practice of eating 
the placenta. In the Cameroons it is buried, as by the 
Baganda, under a plantain tree, and the fruit of that 
tree is eaten later t n by the child, though we are not told 
that a woman may he impregnated by the flower 
falling on her, as is the Baganda belief described by 
Sir J ames in his earlier volume. 

In any case it is tlie very considerable additional 
material from Australia, wliich is the most important 
addition made by Totemica to Totemism and Exogamy, 
since, as Sir James points out, it is probably to Australia 
that w© must look if we are to And a clue to the origin 
and meaning of the institution. And if that origin and 
meaning are ever unravelled it will be owing to the 
unremitting labours of Sir James Frazer in collecting 
and collating all the ascertainable facts bearing on the 
subject. J. H. H. 


Tangled Justice. By C. Clifton Boberts, B.A. Edited 
J -lA Royal African Society by R, Nicholson, 

l/H C,M,G^ and G, St, J. Orde-Browne, London: 

■ * ^ Macmillan, 1937. 157 pp. 

This small volume, edited, after the untimely death 
of its author, by Mr. Nicholson and Major Orde -Browne, 
deals with justice in more than one sense of the word. 

An evaluation of British policy in East Africa, in terms 
of it^ conformity with that principle of trusteeship on 
which it professes to be based, leads up to a discussion 
of the pcunl «y«3tom of the East African territories, with 
wl’.icli Mv. (liii;!:! Roberts became familiar in the course 
pf ten years in the judicial service. 

This experience convinced him of its inadequacy as a 
means of securing respect for law by the native commu- 
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nity on whom it has been imposed, for a variety of 
reasons. In the first place European law has made 
crimes of a number of actions, such as infanticide and 
the killing of supposed sorcerers, which among many 
tribes were positive duties, and has vastly increased 
the number of possible offences by legislative measures 
Such as masters and serv^ants laws, pass laws, or township 
regulations, of which some are necessitated by modem 
conditions, but many exist primarily for the convenience 
of the European. In the second, criminal procedure 
is based on principles which take no, account of the 
native attitude towards crime and punishment. 
Thirdly, imprisonment carries with it no social stigma 
and is" not unpleasant enough to have any deterrent 
effect, there is" no provision for the segregation of the 
various types of offender, and where efforts have been 
made to teach trades to prisoners there is no organization 
which coukl assist them to set up in these trades on 
release. An interesting section deals with ‘ the Uganda 
‘ criminal, who is often typical of that class of native 
‘ offender who has begun to show the effect of the 
‘ influence of civilization.’ One of its effects, in a 
territory with the cheapest transport (for native.s) 
in the world, is the virtual impossibility of preventing 
children from running away from home, to live by their 
wits in the townships. 

Mr. Roberts is more consistent in his advoc^acy of the 
principles of the Howard League for Penal Reform than 
in his plea for a penal system in conformity with native 
attitudes. He urges a fuller study of these attitudes, 
but quotes with approval a correspondent who strongly 
deprecates any extension of the competency of native 
courts— and this not on the ground, which admittedly 
might be found to exist in given cases, that they do not 
satisfy native opinion, but simply on that of their 
general inefficiency. He argues for the abolition of 
capital punishment and of r — ’>1 — p. 

“ derision ” on the ^ouud of *■ • i Ci- \ 

the principles of civilization. i ■ ■ 

as to the lines along -which the native attitude can be 
understood may w-ell mislead the reader not expert 
in anthropology to whom the book is primarily addressed. 
To offer to the judge in East Africa as a Z* sufficient ’ 
explanation of the peculiarities of native law the state- 
ment that ‘‘ it is not generally punitive, being primarily 

based on a readjustment of the equilibrium of Society ” 
(p. 21) will not really go far to bridge the gulf between 
him and the prisoner at the bar; and the statement that 
“ the sanctions i.i;^li-!iyir..7 j-frimi^-ivc lr.wnrc.-r-. strong that 

the law is ..'■.■■‘psed ..ici I'ricr-ip.'"' or'- not ques- 
“ tioned”(p.l*l; <.bs'*;ir'--ri.c !hi;!i>!:i:.-!:s.n! — namely, 

the need of undei^tanding what those sanctions are. 

Nevertheless, at a time when both East and West 
Africa are seeking to remedy the deflciencics of their 
penal systems by the extension of British procedure, 
this reminder, that the circumstances of Africa call 
for a code designed with their needs in view, is timely. 

L. P. MAIR. 


Family and Society: A Study of the Sociology of 
J Reconstruction. By Carle C\' Zimmerman ami 
179 dlderlc B. Brampton. London, 1936. xv -f 611 
pp. Price 15a. 

Professor Zimmerman and his disciple, Mrs. Frampton, 
are admirers of the theories and methods of Le Play, 
and this book is written to expound the former and 
record work in the latter. The authors begin their 
study of the relationship of family to society, by a 
historical account of familistic theory. They rapidly 
survey the ‘ evolutionary, functional and companionat(3 
‘ hypothesis,’ and then attempt to show that Le Play’s 
dogma is much the most satisfactory. It seems rather 
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a waste of time to recount Baehofen’s and Morgan’s 
worn-out phantasies, and the absurd reconstructions of 
Bebel. On the other hand, the whole of the psycho- 
logical approach is ignored, and the functional school very 
feebly shadowed. To anyone ignorant of anthropology, 
this historical survey would therefore be of very little 
service, and for professionals it is out of date and scanty. 

Le Play’s work and theories on the family are set out 
at length, and a biographical sketch provided. The 
authors’ attitude to their hero is shown thus : “ Any 
student knows that hundreds of writers lived at that 
“ time . . . However, this century produced only one 
man of the type .of 'Le Play ” (p, 84). His main 
contribution, they consider, is that he realized that 
cyclical fluctuations in the economic and social pros- 
perity of peoples are the result of changes in the social 
structure ; and these changes are due to the relation of 
family to society. Le Play’s belief that prosperity is 
only possible where a strong family life flourishes, where 
the ‘ stem family ’ prevents too great individualism, 
is warmly shared by the authors who seek to prove that 
in America to-day the disintegration of family life and 
the ^ unstable ’ as opposed to the ‘ patriarchal ’ family 
are responsible for too great a strain on the State, and 
thus for economic and social chaos. 

The next section of the book is devoted to an account 
of conditions in modern America. The authors examine 
different types of family in areas under reconstruction, 
such as the ‘relief family.’ This type is unemployed 
and on relief and would be able to meet the situation 
wholly or in part by gardening and food production. 
Owing, however, to these families being disintegrated 
industrial families, they are not able to adapt themselves 
to agricultural life. The conclusion arrived at is, there- 
fore, “ formal changes in the situation of a population 
“ without internal adaptations in the family structure 
“ are of no particular avail as measures of long-time 
“ relief or reconstruction ” (p, 163). In contrast to 
this, the highly integrated ‘ stem families ’ of the Ozark 


Highlands manage to live on extraordinarily small 
incomes and yet to provide for the whole family without 
any need of state assistance, owing to great family 
solidarity, and shouldering of a weak member’s burdens 
by the stronger members of the group. 

After detailed descriptions of ffeld-r '"\: r,’--, ’ . 

Ozark highlanders of Arkansas, the t ■. . ■■ ■ .■ ; i,.- 

the problems of a stranded industrial town, Kingsville, 
whose one mill, its only support, closed down in 1932. 
They describe how difficult it is fox’ weak family organi- 
zation to return to prosperity. “ Each Kingsvillian 
“ feels that some vague collective public shoffid take 
“ care of him.” They conclude that the change is 
“ not toward a new type of family, but toward, a dis- 
” ruption of a fair^’y ^nd the partial 

“ absorption of its ■ larger public.” 

This is convincing, but the remedy suggested by the 
authors is hardly so : “A stronger family institution 
“ will be necessary to lessen the total load of respon- 
“ sibilities now left to the public,” 

The psychological approach is thus disdained. One 
cannot put back the hands of the clock. - Pi^esent-day 
tendencies make for the individual and the State, and it 
is useless to lament the good old patriarchal days, when 
parents caned their children, wives slaved for the house- 
hold, and the Family Bible symbolized authority. By 
the authors’ own account, their ideal ‘ stem families ’ 
of the Ozarks live in the most, squalid, ignorant, mental 
and physical discomfort. No solution at all is reached 
to present-day problems by saying that family life 
should be stronger. 

The book’s last section is a lengthy translation from Le 
Play’s I/es Ouvriers Europeans, already largely quoted in 
the body of the work. An index is provided, but is not 
complete, and there are various small discrepancies in 
figures and facts. It seems a pity that so much work 
should have gone into a book which really helps little 
to solve our problems, even though it contains a germ 
of truth. A. B. V. DREW. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Object of Head- hunting. 

J flh Aftermath I have adduced some fresh 

I Q ll evidence in favour of the view that one, perhaps 
the priacipal object, of the custom observed 
by many agricultural tribes, of taking human heads, 
has been to use the vital force of the slain man for the 
purpose of promoting the growth of the crops. This 
view is strongly corroborated by a passage in Mr. 
J. P. Mills’ recent book, The Bengma Nagas (Macmillan 
& Co., 1937, pp. 160 sq.), to which I was referred by 
my friend, Mr. E, .H. Fallaize. The passage runs as 
follows ; “In the case of most Kaga tribes it is only by- 
“ inference that we learn that the underlying idea of 
“ head-hunting is to increase the fertility of the killer’s 
“ village by adding to its store soul-force obtained 
“ in this way from another village. The Rengma, on 
“ the other hand, says bluntly and openly that enemies’ 

“ lieads cause the crops to ffourish and men and animals 
“ to increase. They , therefore feel enemies’ heads to 
“ be a real need, and believe that they suffer if they 
“ lack them. In 1933, with very few years of enforced 
peace behind them, Meluri begged me to allow them 
“ to raid ‘ just a little,’ or,- faiUng that, to take all 
“ my transport coolies from their village the next 
time I took a punitive column across the frontier, 

“ in the hope of some killing from which they might 
“ benefit. Western Rengmas have in the past, before 

,, ' ' [ u 


their country was taken over, indulged in human 
sacrifice at times when, they have beexx unable to 
“ obtain heads in war.” , J. G. FRAZER. 

Trinity CoUegel Can^ridge, 

* Masculine * and * Feminine * Presents. 

101 ceremonial exchange of gifts is of con- 

1 Ql siderab^'' many primi- 
tives, < .'■ ■.!■■■ i . it will also help to explain 

various other matters. Thus, bride-price as found in 
Indonesia — called • -a the older literature 

--should be consk ‘ of this exchange of 

gifts. A study of Dride-price shows most clearly that 
its meaning and function is misrepi;esented when we 
discuss it without reference to the so-called ‘ bride-gift,’ 
i.e., the gifts presented by the family of the bride. 
The payment of bride-price is but one link in the 
chain of gifts and counter rgifts which accompany mar- 
riage. In Indonesia the clansmen of husband and wife 
continue to exchange gifts on various subsequent 
Occasions. 

In Indonesia these gifts 'show a distinction as to sex. 
Those given by the relations of the bridegroom are 
differentiated from those coming from the side of the 
woman. Thus Drabbe of Tenimbar informs us that 
from the part of the woman only those articles are given 
which appertain to women, wz., produce from the gar- 
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dens, for these are cultivated by the women; the loin- 
, ' cloth and the sarong, for women weave them ; feminine 
adornments (bracelets, feminine ear-ornaments and 
necklaces). The husband’s clan offers masculine articles, 
e.g., palm-wine, harvested by the men; the yield of 
fishing and hunting; the ornaments of the man (ear- 
drops, gold, and the sword). It is unthinkable that the 
husband’s clan should present a necklace, or the relations 
of the wife palm-wine. 

Among the Toba Bataks this differentiation as to sex 
is still preserved in the names used to indicate the 
presentations. The presents from the side of the woman 
are called ulos (~ woven cloth), those from the elan of 
the man piso (= knife). 

As is well known we owe our appreciation of the 
important r61e’ played by the exchange of gifts, inter alia^ 
to Malinowski’s brilliant study on the Kula ring. Here 
again two kinds of presents are exchanged : the soulava, 
or long necklaces of red shell, and the mwali, or bracelets 
of white shell. These articles also represent a differen- 
tiation as to sex. Prof, Malinowski reminds me of his 
' Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 365,—“ When two of 
“ the opposite valuables meet in the Kula and are ex- 
, “ changed, it is said that these two have man'ied. The 
“ armshells are conceived as a fer/'*.’* ,-tnd 

“ necklaces as the male.” mwali - A be 

women.” 

Other passages also are highly interesting in regard to 
the Indonesian data; the exchange of gifts between 
relations by marriage (pp. 184, 183, 372 squ., 503) and 
the r61e, that the mwali and soulava play in it. I am 
convinced that the study of bride-price as a part of the 
mutual exchange of presents wiU give a new insight into 
its meaning; and conversely that we have to grasp the 
' sexual sjnnbolism in the exchange of gifts, which is 
essential to it. ' H. Th. FISCHER. 

, Uhreoht. 

The Stone Age Cultures of Uganda. [Of, Main, 
41111 1938, 60.) 

, 1 Q/ Sir,*— A s Hr, Leakey has stated his opinion that 
the M-Horizon (Phase A) industry is exactly 
similar to that of Oldoway, Bed III, Early Acheu- 
lean, I cannot, of course, retain any longer the use of the 
term ‘ Middle Acheulean ’ for this industry. I would 
point out, however, that my use of the term ‘ Phase A ’ 
IS, and always has been, synonymous with ‘ Early- 
* Middle Acheulean,’ in other words, transitional between 
the two. I regarded the M-Horizon Phase A industry 
as later than that in Bed III partly because of what 
seemed to be a more advanced technique of flaking, and 
partly because the M appeared to provide relatively 
more cleavers than Bed in, where they appear for the 
first time. 

The lise of the terms Phase A and B also seemed 
'Suitable because the geology suggested that no very 
time elapsed between them, and Hr. Leakey agrees 
that Phase B is most probably of Bed IV, Middle 
Aclibuleto date and type. In our experience, the 
phase A gravels were frequently overlain by Phase B 
rubbles, t.e., when both were present, they were always 
in very close association. We did not find the actual 
division ourselves, but its discovery was only a matter 
of time, and ' I understand that it has been found 
recently. I do not, of course, know the extent or , nature 
of the separation, but there was no evidence at the time 
,of our work that it might be as great as is implied by 
Hi’, Leakey’s and Mr. W’ayJtmd’s dating of the two 
horizons (my Phase.s A and *13). SucJi little information 
as I had on the separation suggested that it was not a 
large one, and Mr. Wayland has himself stated tlmt it 


“ is seldom more than a foot or two ” (cf. Man, 1937, 67). 
Perhaps Mr. Way land would be good enough to give the 
details of this division, which he regards as such a con- 
siderable diastem, if not a disconformity. Further, as 
one has always understood that Mr. Wayland inter- 
preted the M-Horizon as representing an impoidant dry 
oscillation in his pluvial scheme, it would be valuable to 
learn what climatic importance he now attaches both to ’ 
it and to the second horizon (his H and my M, Phase B). 
As it is, until this correspondence began, I had only 
Mr. Way land’s own ijirornunion io go on, to the effect 
that the M-Horizon alone represented a climatic break 
in the Kagera 100 ft. d: terrace, and I imagined that he, 
as well as ourselves, regarded any closely related rubbles 
or indurated horizons as belonging to the same dry 
epoch, though they might have been of slightly different 
ages, corresponding to the difference in time between 
successive stages in the rise and fall of the water-level in 
the valley. 

With regard to Mr. Wayland’s suggestion (Man, 1938, 
61), that I should re-name my K-Horizon (15 ft. d: ’ 
above the M-Horizon and containing a Proto -Tumbian 
industry), I would point out that this 'was first named 
in July, 1935, by me, and that Mr. Wayland has himself 
admitted its priority (Man, 1937, 67). Since 1935, it has 
several times been referred to in print and its characteris- 
tic industry and its relation to the M-Horizon described. 
Mr. Wayland evidently did not understand that it 
existed as an entity, entirely separate from the Early to 
Middle Acheulean horizons of the M complex, and it 
was his own use of the term ‘ N ’ that led to ambiguity 
and the present correspondence. My sequence is : — 

M-Horizbn, Phase A = Early Aeherilean (my old Early- 
Middle Acheulean) = Oldoway 
Acheulean I. 

„ „ B — Middle Acheulean = Oldoway 

Acheulean 2, 3 and 4. 

IST-Horizon „ = Proto -Tumbian. 

I suggest, therefore, that, as the name N-Horizon has 
already been applied to an upper level, containing Proto- 
Tumbian tools, Mr. Wayland should discard this name 
for his horizon, immediately above the M, and that, if 
my name, *M, Phase B,’ is not acceptable, he should 
re-name it, T. P. O’BRIEH 


The Scripts of the Indus Valley and of Easter 
I -j- Island. (Ofi Man, 1938, 1.) 

I Og {Sir,— In dealing with two Easter Island tablets 
(Man, 1938, 1), M. M6traux mentions also a dis- 
covery of mine, presented in 1932 by M. Pelliot to the 
French Acadtoie des Inscriptions, \’iz., that a connexion 
exists between the Easter Island and the Indus scripts. 
According to M.,M4traux my conclusion is inaccurate, 
and in order to arrive at it I have (he says) submitted most 
of Hr. Hunter’s signs which 1 reproduce, to adjustments. 
Moreover, M, M^traux has since written in A?ithropos, 
Vol. XXXIII : “ M. Hevesy has depended too much on 
“ ^ - V ;-r 1-,- ■< 1 - would examine his comparisons 

.i even differences he could not 
“ avoid reproducing even if he * adjusted ’ (ijfo) his 
“ models.” 1 thought it was the right thing to submit 
the case to Hr. Hunter himself. 

I shall publish his somewhat longer answer in a 
special article. Nevertheless, may I now quote the 
beginning of his letter of 1 June ; “ Hear Mr. de Hevesy, 
“ It is with considerable surprise, not to say disgust, 
“ that 1 have read Mons. M^traux’s criticism of you in 
“ Anthropos, Feb.-April, 1938. He therein accuses you, 
“ inter alia, of having * adjusted ’ certain Indus Valley 
“ signs to Suit your purposes. As most of the ‘ adj us ted ’ 
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“ signs are said to have been taken from my xyork on 
“ the Indus script I have taken pains to go again 
“ carefully through the list of Indus signs reproduced by 
** you.' I have found that in every case without 
exception, when you have taken signs from my work, 
you have faithfully reproduced them with scrupulous 
and, indeed, remarkable exactitude. I am afraid 
“ Mons. M6traux has not even troubled to read the work 
“ of mine from which you copied the signs, viz., my 
“ article in the Journal of tJia Royal Asiatic. Society, 
“ April, 1932, pp. 494~5()4:, inclusive, and this in spite 
“ of the fact that he himself refers to it in footnote 4, 
“ p. 222, of. his article in question.’’ . . . “You are 
“ welcome to make any use of this letter you deem fit. 
“ Yours sincerely, G. R. Hunter.” 

I think that these lines of Dr. Hunter do not need any 
commentary. W. F, DE HEVESY. 

Paris, 23 June, 1937. 


Blood Groups, Heredity, and Polyploidy. {Cf, Man, 

m l938, 123). 

Sir, — In connexion with the theory expounded 
by Dr. Dawood Matta (Man, 1938, 123), you may 
perhaps be interested in knowing that at the second 
Italian Congress of Genetics and Eugenics (Rome, 1929) 
I had advanced tentatively the hypothesis that the) ex- 
ceptions to Bernstein’s theory may be explained by 
polyploidy. The Proceedings of the Congress containing 
my paper and also the discussion on it by Profs. Artom, 
Bernstein and Lattes, have been published by the Italian 
Society of Genetics and Eugemos-— University of Rome, 
10, Via delle Terme di Dioeleziano. 

University of Rome. CORRADO GINI. 


Problems of Administration among the Australian 

Aborigines: a Correction. {Cf. Man, 1938, 

185 ’ 09 .) 

Sib, — In the report of the last meeting of the 
Committee on Applied Anthropology (Man, 1938, 109) 
there appear one or two errors in the summary of the 
talk that I delivered in opening the discussion on the 
Problem of Administration among the Australian 
Aborigines. Although these are of relatively minor 
importance, I desire to correct them, as the matter* of 
which I was speaking was carried out under Commission 
by the Commonwealth Government and has been the 
subject of an official Memorandum which is now before 
the Government. 

The report reads : . it has proved impossible to 

“ make the Aborigines into gardeners, and there is no 
“ local demand for the products of native agriculture.” 
The first part is correct, but I would not venture to 
suggest that there is no local demand for the products 
of native agriculture — -if such existed. My statement 
rather concerned the natives themselves who have been 
deprived of their culture and brought up without any 
knowledge of their traditional life and organization, in 
institutions, and of whom I said : — “ Except for more or 
“ less casual work on cattle stations there are no indus- 
“ tries that could absorb the product of these institu- 
“ tions, even if the practice had otherwise features that 
“ recommend it . . 

Further, I am reported to have said : “ , . . a special 

native ^airs service should be created and staffed by 
“ trained anthropologists.” I would not be prepared to 
make such a statement. What I said was that there 
should be a “ Department of Kative Affairs under a 
** trained director, staffed by men who have been selected 
“ for their sympathies and qualifications for what must 
“ be regarded as a delicate and specialized work, and who 


“ should he trained in the application of modern anthro- 
“ pological methods.'' DONALD F. THOMSON. 

Cambridge. [Commissioned 

by the Commonwealth Government to conciliate native 
tribes, and to conduct anthropological survey in Arnhem 
Land, lOS.'i-S?.] 

Carved Figures from Ball^ Cameroons. {Cf. Man, 
-no 1938,32.) 

IQII Sir, — In Man, 1938, 32, is an aiUcle on small 
carved figures from Bali, Cameroons. Bali 
town and tribe is situated some sixteen miles from 
Bamenda where this letter is being written, and consists 
of about 10,000 people. 

During the two years that I have been in charge of 
the Bamenda Division, I have made a large collection for 
the Wellcome Historical and Medical Museum, having 
sent off recently seventy-three cases of specimens. No 
specimen of wood carving, pottery, metal- work or 
weaving has been procured from the Bali for the simple 
reason that they are traders. They play the same r61e 
for the grassland people as do the Opobo for the Ibibio. 
Ogoni and Andoni of the Cross and Imo river valleys; 
and as the Jekri do for the Sobo and I jaw on the delta 
of the Niger. 

However, lest the Bali in bygone days did go in for 
wood eaiwing, I referred to the Reverend G. Tischhauser 
of the Basel Mission, the first Mission to open in these 
parts, about 1896. I attach a copy of his letter. 
Bamenda, Cameroons. M, D. W. JEFFREYS. 

Bafut, P.O. Bamenda, JJameroons, West Africa. 
I2th May 1938. 

I l|ii| Sir, — I have the honour to inform you that I 
I 0 / asked a Bali from Nofia with regard to the 
carvings. He informed me that there is one 
man at Bali-U^qfia who understands to carve wood. His 
name is Bdthnwa’ni, he is the elder brother of Tita Ndzi 

After that I inquired a man from Bali Kpnbad and 
he informed me that the Bali knew no carving. But 
5:nmr- ^people learned it from the Bati, with whom the 
li.i'li-Nqr'ii tNi'i joined for a rather long time and 
separated again in 1911, i.e., the greater part of the Bati 
left them in November, 1911. The language spoken by 
the Bali now is, in fact^ that of the Bati, the original 
Bali is spoken only by a small number of people at Bali- 
Nofia, but known by all the people of Bali-K!;imbad. 

This information shows clearly that the carvings are 
at any rate not of Bah origin. 

I am only sorry I cannot tell you where they came 
from. I also had no qpport'.ir.it;/ to get further infor- 
mation about the iriiiii'T. .Ihn f hope this short notice ; 
will serve you at least a bit. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, Your obedient servant, ~ 
(Sgd,) G. Tischhauser. 

Missionary i, ch. . 

Protection against the Evil Eye. {Cf. Man, 1938, 68.) 
4 00 — When in Bali in 1935 I noticed rows of 

1 Oil plates and saucers which had been inset 

in the mortar of the walls on either side of the 
entrance into the inmost court (of which there were 
three) of the Kehen Temple {Pura Kehen), In Man, 
1938, 68, their presence and significance are explained. 
This is supported by the fact that all the china had a 
pattern in blue. Blue, as is well known, is a powerful 
prophylnctic, extensively used all over the East and also 
in l■:nr■^n)l‘, as is proved by the numerous blue 

beads which hang round the necks of horses, mules, 
camels or decorate the liamess. 

University College, Swansea. MARY WILLIAMS. 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM BOTEL TOBAGO ISLAND. By E. R, Leach, 

4 on These implements formed part of a collection of objects from Botel Tobago Island which 
I 0 U illustrated the paper on Economic Life and Technology of the Y ami of Botel Tobago, read at the 
Royal Anthropological Institute on 23 November, 1938 (Man 1938, 4). The interest aroused by these 
implements at that time seems to justify the publication of more detailed information. 

The Yami of Botel Tobago appear to have used iron tools for woodworking purposes for many 
generations, but until the Japanese occupation of the island some forty years ago they were apparently 
still accustomed to use stone-headed implements for agricultural purposes. The use of these imple- 
ments is now entirely superseded, but many of the celts are still preserved as hereditary treasures 
among the Yami’s personal possessions. 

Of the three types illustrated (Plate K, Types A, B, C), A is by far the most common. During the 
course of a two-month stay, I saw and handled about a dozen specimens of this type of celt, ail of 
. the same characteristic * waisted ’ form and manufacturing technique. My Yami informants were 
unanimous in saying that these implements had been fitted adze-fashion to the end of a wooden handle 
and that they had been used as hoes for agricultural purposes. As regards methods of manufacture 
they were hazy, but were unanimous on two points : firstly, that their immediate ancestorshad known 
how to make such implements and, secondly, that there y-^as a tradition that the best specimens had 
not been made recently at all but had been dug out of the ground. In this connexion one self- 
appointed expert on the subject even went so far as to assure me that the specimen A.l had been 
excavated, while A. 2 was of more modern origin. But so far as I am aware no archaeological excava- 
tions have ever been carried out on the island, so that there is at present no means of corroborating 
the antiquity of any of the specimens. 

Types B and C were apparently much more rare ; I sav' only the one specimen of Type B, and 
two of Type C. I could obtain no reliable information about either as to methods of use. 

Description 

Type A., Specimen A.l. 

Length 13*8 cms. Weight 8 ounces. 

.Material : ‘ An igneous rock of coarse-grained porphyritic type.’ 

Specimen A.2. 

Length 13*7 cms. Weight 8 ounces. 

Material : ' Granite (1).’ 

These celts were evidently formed by shattering a water-worn boulder of volcanic rock, such as are 
, to be found in large numbers everywhere about the shore of the island, and then choosing a suitable 
fragment for further working. In working the implement to its final form, it is chipped away only on 
. the side of fracture, so that the finished product is smooth and convex on one face, while the other 
(worked) side is flat and rough. The crudity of the general finish ma;y be seen from the illustrations. 
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No attempt seems to have been made to obtain 
a sharp edge ; the technique aj^pears to be one of 
impact only, without recourse to grinding. The 
method of chipping out the characteristic waist 
cannot be determined from the specimens in my 
possession. 

Type B. Specimen, 

Length 8 cms. Weight 4 ounces. 

Material : ^ a doleritic rock akin to 
‘ basalt.’ 

In form this appears to correspond to a character- 
istic type of shouldered celt {Schulterbeil) found 
frequently by archaeological excavation in many 
parts of Indonesia. In technique this example is 
closely allied to Type A. Here again, except 
near the edges, the stone has been worked on one 
face only, the other surface being again tlie smooth 
outer face of a water- worn boulder. This tool 
also has been shaped by impact rather than by 
grinding. The exact purpose of such an imple- 
ment is uncertain, as the blade would appear to 
be too small for most agricultural purposes. 

Type C. Specimen. 

Length 9 cms. Weight ounces. 

Material : ‘ a sedimentary rock, pro- 
' bably an argillaceous sandstone.’ 
This celt belongs to an entirely different category 
to those previously described. A grinding tech- 
nique is employed throughout, as opposed to the 
impact technique of Types A and B. The mal'erial 
is a comparatively soft fine-grained substance 
more suitable for a technique of this kind than 
the hard igneous rocks previously mentioned. 
I am not in a position to state definitely whether 
sandstone of this kind is to be found anywhere on 
Botel Tobago, and the possibility of importation 
cannot be overlooked. In form it appears to 
come within the classification of Heine-Geldern’s 
^ four cornered axe’ {Vierkantbeil). The blunt 
end is rectangular, both broad faces are ground 
down sjunmetrically in a slightly convex curve ; 
the narrow side faces in planes perpendicular to 
the broad face and thus taper to a point at the 
blade edge. The blade-edge is blunt (2 mm. 
thick) so that, as in the case of Type A, the tool can 
have been intended only for agricultural purposes. 

Concluaions 

Heine-Geldern, in his elaborate study of Indo- 
nesian prehistory, discusses at great length four 
main types of palaeolithic and neolithic celt. 
These he classifies as Faustkeile, Walzenbeile, 


ScJmUerbeile, and Vierkantbeile, each of which he 
regards as characteristic of a separate racial 
culture-group ; thus he speaks of Faustkeilkultiir, 
Walzenheilkultur, and so forth. Examples of 
ScJiuUerbeil and Vierkantbeil are illustrated in this 
article by Types B and C respectively, but the 
remaining classifications need yet to be discussed. 

Faustkeile it seems were originally discovered 
in Indo- China, but recently similar implements 
have been unearthed in the Philippines and 
elsei\Lere. The following quotations demonstrate 
that, form apart, the method of manufacture of 
these early implements is similar to that of Types 
A and B in this article : Es handelt sich zunachst 
'' um zugeschlagene, beilartige Werkzeuge mit 
Schneidenanschliff oder um in iibrigen unbear- 
beitete Flussgerdllsteine, denen man eine 
Schneide aiigeschhffen hat . . and again 
gemeinsam ist alien diesen Kulturen die 
Haufigkeit von Werkzeugen die nur auf eine 
Seite bearbeitet sind, wahrend man ihnen auf 
“ der anderen ihre natiirliche Oberflache belassen 
hat.” 

Walzenbeil, for Heine-Geldern, means a par- 
ticular type of smoothly-ground celt having an 
oval or even cylindrical cross section, which has 
been found in many parts of Indonesia and 
Oceania and even as far north as Japan. The 
Walzenbeil is only important to the present dis- 
cussion because Heine-Geldern has asserted that 
the plank-built boats of Botel Tobago, along with 
the Moluecan Orembai and the Solomon Island 
Mon, are all modern derivatives of a similar 
plank-built craft which, according to Heine- 
Geldern, was an outstanding characteristic of the 
W alzenbeilkultur. 

As a matter of fact the question of the origin 
and ai]tiquity of the Botel Tobago boat is a matter 
of considerable interest and was discussed by 
Mr. Hornell in Man, 1936, 200. While I cannot 
myself endorse the highly speculative opinions 
put forward in that article, it is worth noting that 
the sheer technical skill required for the construc- 
tion of the boat in its present form seems 
absolutely to preclude the possibility of the design 
having been evolved by a people solely dependent 
on the comparatively clumsy types of stone- 
headed tools classified and illustrated by Heine- 
Geldern . The use of iron tools is definitely essen- 
tial for the construction of the boat in its present 
form and it seems significant that, according to 
Yami legend, their ancestors acquired the art of 
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forging iron before they learnt how to build a 
boat. But, in any case, in the light of the present 
evidence, it is difficult to associate the Botel 
Tobago boat with the use of the Walzenbeil, since 
surely if the original designers of the boat were 
really traditional users of the Walzenbeil, it is 
rather curious that the modern makers of this 
craft, though retaining a vaiiety of stone- working 
techniques, should know nothing whatever of the 
Walzenbeil ? 

Of much greater importance is the evidence 
here provided to show that a people, who already 
possess a well-developed science of metal-forging, 
may still in certain circumstances continue to find 
it advantageous to use stone implements for 
agricultural purposes, and that further such 
implements may even retain primitive qualities of 
technique seemingly quite out of keeping with 
the advanced skill displayed in other fields, 
e,g., boat building, weaving, etc. Again, the 
existence of the highly-developed Type C along- 
side the seemingly primitive Type A seems at least 
to point the moral that the primitive mind does 
not necessarily classify technical superiority in 
the same way that we might do. Finally, the 
point emerges that if any attempt were made to 
assess the general level of Yami culture purely on 
the basis of their methods of working stone, it is 
obvious that the most fantastically misleading 
deductions would necessarily result. And on this 
ground I would argue that all attempts, such 
as those made by Heine-Geldern, to give flesh 
and blood and circixmstantial detail to the 
stone skeleton of forgotten neolithic cultures 

BARA GARI, THE DRAGGING OF THE TWELVE 

and Albert Museum, Illustrated, 

1 Qfl following notes, which are printed 
I uU without emendation, were made at Far- 
dapur, in Nawab Sala Jungs Jargir, which lies on 
the Ajanta-Jalgaon road in H.E.H. the Mzam’s 
Dominion. It is a normal Deccan village, the 
inhabitants consisting of Mahratti speaking 
Kunbis and Mhars, with a strong intrusion of 
Muhammadan Mewatis, who live within the walls, 
and a lesser infiltration of Lamani carriers, who 
have their own settlements (Tandas) outside. 
The ceremony took place on Wednesday, 
20 April, 1932, at sunset, this day being the day 
before the first full moon of the new year. 

The dragging of the twelve carts to one or other 
of the local shrines, which, however, must be 
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are necessarily futile and in most cases mis- 
leading. 

It may be noted incidentally that the charac- " 
teristic ‘ waisted ’ form of Type A seems at present 
to be more or less unique. The discovery, there- 
fore, of similar waisted implements, of either 
ancient or recent origin, anywhere in Indonesia 
would provide a strong suggestion of some cultural 
link with Botel Tobago. 
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CARTS. ByK.deB. Codrington, M.A,, Victoria 

that of a goddess, is carried out in many Mahratta 
villages on this day. In point of fact, the cere- 
mony proper starts the year before, or even many 
years before, when the engagement is entered into 
before the goddess that Baru Gari will be per- 
formed if certain prayers are granted. In the 
case of the hook-swinging ceremony {charak-puja) 
of Southern India and Bengal, the ceremony is 
organized as a corporate act of worship; it is 
performed to check cholera, that is to say, to 
assuage the goddess, and it is common for 
devotees and bystanders upon whom the spirit 
falls to suffer it voluntarily, without any inten- 
tions exterior to the experience of the rite. Both 
with the hook-swinging and fire-walking, certain 
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devotees seem to make it a professional point 
always to do it. Here, everyone 1 have asked 
tells me that Bara Gari is always done as a ful- 
filment of a pledge, as, indeed, fire-walking 
usually is. I have noticed that those who have 
done it themselves do not like to speak of it, 



Fig. 1. SHEINE OJT THE GOBHESS MABIMATA, EARBA'PUB. 

although it is freely talked of in the village and 
I have had many lurid descriptions given me, 
the personalities implicated being pointed out. 

It seems plain that the engagement to do it is 
most usually made on account of protracted 
ilhiess, often of the debilitating post-malarial kind 



Fig. 2. ‘ the womeist gathering at the shrine for the 

BARA GARI FESTIVAL. 


undertaking. It is quite acceptable in India that 
the pledge should never be made on behalf of a 
girl. In the case of a male-child, born or unborn, 
a pledge may be made on his behalf, in which 
case the ceremony is not performed by proxy, 
but is deferred till the boy reaches the age of 
about nine or ten. 

Those who intend to make the engage- 
ment go to the shrine of the goddess 
Marimata, ‘ The ^ Pestilence Mother, ’ which 
stands under a Nim tree, in a field between 
the Idga and the end of the hill known as , 
the Bandi, lying to the east of the Customs' 
House on thfe Jalgaon road. The shrine 
consists of three rough dry-stone walls, 
with hewn timber beams, covered with 
branches and earth. It is entirely open on 
the side facing south. Inside is a natural 
protuberance of the trap rock of the area 
and near it are piled one or two large stones 
which have been turned up in ploughing the 
fields. Natural outcrops and transported 
stones are all I painted scarlet with the 
anaiyne dye now commonly used for such 
purposes in place of red-lead. Smaller outcrops 
in front of the shrine are also daubed r^d. The 
guardianship of this shrine is shared by two 
pujaris who belong to different and traditionally 
opposed castes. One is a Mliar and one a Mang. 
The Mhar sees to the receipt of offerings, especially 
while his colleague is offtoiating as deacon 
to the initiates. Since drumming is sp 
prominent in the rite and all Mangs are . 
musicians, it is probable that the Ma.ng is 
the original officiant and. that his collabora- 
tion with the Mhar is a compromise 
between the rival castes. Between them 
they share the offerings of the shrine, which’ 
they refer to as their Haq, the Arabic word, 
which is attached to so many estahlislied ; 
interests in the Deccan. 

Early in the morning the two officiant^ 
erect a verandah before the shrine. It 
consists of two crude uprights and three 
cross-pieces, from which hang, twigs of 
Nim {Azadirachta India), the trees, being 
now in full bloom. In the late forenoon 
those making dhe engagement come mth fpod 
offerings of uncooked rice, jawari, ghi, oil, .milk 
and water, and a live goat. The elder women ofV 


or of chronic locally confined ulcerated con- 
ditions. It is also frequently made on behalf of 
sick children and, above all, in cases of barren- 
ness. The pledge can, however, only be made by the house come with their men, but 'sit op one; 
males. If the prayer is on behalf of a woman, side, while the engagement is made. , The Mhar 
one pf the men of the house must shoulder the gathers up the offerings into bags and baskets,, 
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while th^ Mang is master of ceremonies, super- 
vising the anointing of the stones -with water, 
milk or oil, and the red powder. The declaration 
is then made : “If so-and-so happens, I will 
“ perform the Bam-gari'^ The principal stands 
before , the goddess with hands folded in the 
classical posture of worship known as Anjali, 
The Mang then takes the goat beneath the 
Verandah, douches it with water to make it 
Shake its head, upon' which it is immediately 
decapitated, either by the Mang himself, or, more 
usually, ' by the Muhammadan Mullah whose 
business it is to cut the throat of all beasts 
slaughtered as food with the usual Muhammadan 
invocation. The intrusion of this Muhammadan 
into a purely Hindu ceremony is explained by 
the fact that all meat food goes through his hands 
and that only the head is left before the goddess, 
the carcase being taken back to the house where 
the family hold a feast in the evening. This is 
purely a family affair to which no guests are 
invited. When the mullah officiates, he, of course, 
tak^s his usual toll of raw meat; for him the 
whole thing is purely secular and except that on 
this occasion he has to trudge out to the shrine, 
quite axa every day affair. 

/ This year four men made the engagement, one 
beca,use he whs childless, two for illness and one, 
apparently, .for good-luck, perhaps to turn the 
luck or end a run of had-luck. Whatever had 
been told me of the men ' of former years, I 
could get no detailed , information about this 
year’s protagonists, neither with regard to those 
making nor fulfilling the pledge. They are 
referred to as ‘ the men.’ The village has been 
very quiet all the morning. The men have been 
about their daily business, but hardly a woman 
was to be seen after the water-drawing was over. 
Psychologically this is a woman’s festival, though 
they have no part in the rites, except in the pre- 
par atidh c>f ^ the man ’ for the ordeal- In talking 
over former celebrations, barrenness recurs as the 
rdisoii d'etre again and again. There are, also, 
.many references to luck; it is at any rate in- 
telligible to undertake Bara-gari for the general 
welfare of the family. It is, indeed, a family rite. 
I suspect that certain families have what might 
be called a tradition of doing Bara-gari. Perhaps 
the adoption of Marimata as the house-god would 
account for this, only 1 am not at all certam what 
a house-god really is. In most cases the house-god 
is selected from the Khahdobas tod Mahsobas, 
male heroic deities. It must be pointed out that 
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the festival is a real high-day for the boys of the 
village, who actually ride in the carts at the time 
of the pulling. I do not believe that the thing is 
done in any way as a tribute to the goddess. 
The validity of the rite lies between magic and 
luck-bringing. I should describe it as founded 
upon a tradition of domestic heroism. 

At about three in the afternoon ‘ the men,’ 
who have eaten nothing since dawn and drunk 
onty milk, are bathed and rubbed with turmeric 
by five married young women of the house or 
family; this ceremony corresponds exactly with 
the marriage turmeric-rubbing {Haldilawane) and 
is described in the same terms and with the same 
reactions, distinctly heroic, rather than merely 
luck-bringing. From this time it is clear that the 
protagonist is subject to intensely concentrated 
influences. He is stripped except for a waist- 
cloth [langoti) : over this a Eumal . {pagri) is 
tightly bound round the waist. In the case of a 
Kunhi, this is almost certainly scarlet; in the 
case of a boy, it is naturally his father’s. Over 
this is tied, four or five times round the waist, a 
piece of new amhadi rope. It is by now full 
sunset. Meanwhile the women of the village 
have been presenting their offerings at the shrine. 
It lies over a mile from the Sarai gate and they 
can be seen coming along the old road, in family 
or, rather, household groups, one in each group 
carrying a brass tray with a bundle and two small 
lotas on it. They present at the shrine uncooked 
rice and jawari, milk or dhai^ and water. The 
foodstuffs are poured in heaps, which the pujari 
removes from time to time; the water is poured 
over the stones and also the milk and dhai. Most 
of the worshippers touch the stones that represent 
the goddess with red pow^der or rub their right 
hands with the powder and press them against 
the rough trap. The little girls solemnly assist in 
the presentation of the offering, the hoys, mean- 
while, noisily playing round the carts which are 
being brought from the village one by one. In 
earlier times twelve carts are said to have been 
always used, but no one could say if it ever had 
been a matter of . importance as to whose they 
were ; they did not know if the Patel's Haq could 
ever have been implicated, that is to say, if the 
first cart had to be his.' My impression is that 
this must have been so and that there is still a 
lingering sense that it is good to have a cart in 
the string. How^ever, only six carts in all arrived. 
The oxen were turned loose or were loosely 
tethered, and their owmers stood about talking 
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and smoking. The atmosphere was entirely 
secular and, in the absence, of the w'omen, I was 
deceived by it and expected nothing further. 
Conversation fluctuated and I found myself com- 
paring the grain-offerings to an English harvest- 
festival, in answer to a question put from the 
crowd 1 All the time the women were arriving 
in two's and three’s; their oblation made, they 
gathered together apart, in two or three large 
groups. They sat quietly on the grass, in their 
own place, on the other side of the unmade road 
that leads by the shrine. The Mang drummer at 
last took up his drum and went towards the town. 
The Police Patel complained loudly that he was 
late : six was the proper time, but they were 
never punctual. ‘ The boys were clambering in 
and out of the carts which had been tied head to 
tail in a string with lengths of ambadi rope; I 
had seen this being prepared in the town earlier 
in the afternoon. At the head was one of the 
large, old-fashioned field- carts, complete with 
yoke, the long shaft being obviously necessary 
for the ceremony. The shaft was bound, or, 
rather, whipped round its full length with rope, 
a double loop being left at the head, just long 
enough to clear it. 

In spite of the PateVs protest, it is not until 
sundown that the protagonists are escorted by 
their women to the Hanuman Temple on the 
other side of the stream, by the old Mughal 
bridge. This shrine is the usual meeting-place at 
which most village ceremonies begin. Here they 
bow to the god and each breaks a coconut. They 
wait until the Mang and his drum arrives. He 
starts to drum as he comes through the village 
and they can hear him. He prostrates himself 
before the god and then, at once, and at a fast 
pace leads them back towards Marimata. The 
protagonists are known as Galkari, and in three 
cases, people would not tell me their names or 
castes, but said that I would see them when they 
came. At the sound of the approaching drum the 
boys, who were tumbling over each other in the 
carts, started the cry oi' Ai ! Marimata ki Jai 
which was repeated constantly. The men still 
stood about talking. The Patel came in for a 
certain amouht of joking, because he would not 
shout the goddess's name, they said, because I 
was there. It had got quite dark. There was a 
dim light flickering iir the shrine, but no other 
lights anywhere. The Mang and his group came 
by the old road, through the Kunbi quarter, 
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skirting the Sarai, not through the Mewatti 
quarter and along the new high road. They were 
seen suddenly just across the unmade road, 
between us and the -women’s darkly huddled 
groups, hurrying towards the shrine, each prota- 
gonist escorted by tw'O men holding him by the 
arms. In the case of ISTo. 3, the youth, piossession 
was far advanced ; he walked with an exaggerated 
prancing stride, head flung back. The pace was 
almost a run. Beside the Mang, who maintained 
his drumming, and the three three’s made by the 
protagonists and their escorts, an old woman 
moved ecstatically with her arms held up and her 
fingers opening and closing to the drum beats. 
There w^ere no other W“omen near ; they were all 
sitting across the road and did not even get up. 
This old woman -was a Mhar and known to be 
given to possession,. The first t-wo protagonists 
w’ere Kunbis and about nine or ten years old. 
The third, a youth of about eighteen, was a Mhar. 

They passed out of sight to the shrine, the 
Mang drumming incessantly, ’ the heat increasing 
in speed. A moment later, the first boy appeared 
running between his two supporters, behind the 
Mang. In his hands was a brass tray on which 
were a number of cotton wicks soaked in oil, one 
having been lit from the light before the goddess. 
The upp^r part of the body and the features 
seemed ' rigid and the eyes quite sightless. His 
supporters pushed their way at a run down the 
south side of the line of carts and round the tail, 
back to the head on the other side, thus com- 
pleting the cireumambulation. He was then 
lifted clear into the air by his supporters, above 
the shaft with its loop on which the double hook 
had been tied just previously by the Mhar pujari. 
The Mang still further increased the speed of his 
drumming and the old woman shuffled to and fro 
in front. It was obviously difficult to get the 
hook securely fixed over the boy’s waist rope. 
Suddenly there was a united shout of ^ AiJ 
^ Marimata ki Jai and the three or four men who 
had helped to fix the hook threw their weight 
behind the yoke. The carts moved and travelled 
jerkily forward about ten yards, accompanied- by 
frenzied shouting and drumming. The boy’s feet 
were, I am certain, not on the ground, as proved 
by the fact that he had his arms round the necks 
of his supporters who were full-grown men. 
They, however, undoubtedly were pulling him 
forward and the strain on his body must have been 
extreme. The main motive power clearly cam^/, 
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from the three or four men behind the yoke, 
helped on by five or six men who were pulling on 
the wheel-spokes. As if by common agreement, 
the run was stopped and the boy released, still 
high in his supporters’ arms. They immediately 
and at full speed ran with him to the shrine, 
accompanied by the Mang. There was ‘a slight 
lull in the tension, except for the excitement of 
the boys in the carts. I noticed that there w’ere 
a few old women in the crowd. One man had a 
brief argument with another as to whether one 
should push the carts or not ; it seems clear one 
should help to push, just as it is good to act as 
supporter. The objector obviously spoke for my 
benefit, to suggest that the carts moved by them- 
selves, since the boy could not possibly drag 
them. This is, perhaps, the orthodox belief. The 
movement is a manifestation of the power of the 
goddess. I could not get very near the boy, not 
being prepared for the speed of the return to the 
shrine, but he seemed in total collapse, his legs 
swinging loosely as he was. carried. 

This identical ceremony was repeated with the 
second boy. This time I saw that the lighted 
wick was put on the end of the shaft and apart 
from its ceremonial value, was necessary for 
getting the hook fixed. The tray had been put 
on the ground near by. The second boy was 
quite limp, although he lurched forward in his 
supporters’ arms as the shout went up and the 
drum beat. The carts were only moved about 
four yards. During the tying-up this time I saw 
that some one w'as sprinkling the boy with liquid 
from a bowl with a Nim twig. No one seemed to 
know exactly who she was; but, as I expected, 
the liquid was cow’s urine. 

No. 3, a tall youth, of his own accord ran 
towards the carts between his supporters and at 
the touch of the shaft on his back, was entirely 
carried away, having to be held back by his sup- 
porters, who could hardly restrain him. In this 
case also a woman sprinkled cow’s urine and was 
recognized as his mother. When the carts moved 
the youth threw himself madly forAvard, but 
cannot have exerted very much force : the low^er 
body was protruded and the legs pranced jerkily, 
being raised exaggeratedly high. Here I saw that 
there were three men pushing hard at the yoke and 
two more pulling at the shaft. On my side,, also, 
there were at least five men pulling at the wheel- 
spokes. The carts moved forward about eight 
yards and then stopped, but the youth was still 
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wildly struggling forward and the carts were 
moved four yards further on before his Avild 
energy was exhausted. From here the ground 
rises somewhat to the shrine, which is thirty 
yards further on and this is obviously the end of 
the course. I follow^ed the youth to the shrine, 
Avhere he fell prostrate under the Maihdap. His 
mother pushed forward and took his head in her 
lap and gave him w^ater from a lota which was 
handed down. He Avas then entirely prostrated, 
the limbs relaxed, the eyes open hut sightless, 
the pupils widely dilated. The pulse w^as rhyth- 
mically irregular. 

This Avas the end, and. before I returned to the 
carts five minutes later, some had been already 
harnessed and people w^ere climbing in. All 
passed us on the road, the atmosphere being 
entirely male and quite Bank HoUday. There 
AA^as no drumming or music in the town at night, 
hut the boys made holiday until past ten. 

Some general notes, in conclusion : — 

It is very difficult to express the quality of the 
emotion of this ceremony. Among the men it is 
largely a matter of turning out and shouting. 
The AA’^omen are very intense, however ; the pre- 
liminary giving of offerings is done very quietly 
and dignifiedly. The drama from the point of 
Anew of the protagonist is evident. It is, how^- 
ever, difficult to say anything of the actual 
tradition. With the boys, I am sure the heroic 
dominates — it is one of the very fcAv star turns of 
village life. They probably all hope that they 
will get a chance of doing it. In the case of boys 
whose parents engaged for them in the days of 
their childlessness, it has, of course, been hanging 
over their heads all their lives. 

The idea that the protagonist is filled with the 
goddess is acknowledged; it is commonplace in 
India. I think that there is a feeling that the 
carts must move, a feeling AAdiich I have described 
as having something to do with luck. The 
parallels AAuth the Charak Puja are not as near as 
they seem. The hook is in common, but little 
else. This is, after all, a village festival; it is 
held in the first month of the year, when the 
fields are empty and the ploughing is about to be 
taken seriously in hand. The motives seein to be 
ahvays family ones, childlessness dominating. As 
I have pointed out, the festival is serious enough 
for the women, though they do not take any 
public part in it. To the hoys who crowd the 
carts it is obviously a great thrill. The Mhar 
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pujari, and the men who do the hooking np, 
know exactly what to do and seem only to try 
to get it done as quickly as possible. It is 
probable that disasters are remem here, d. The 
memory of the excitement of the first movement 
must play a large part in the protagonist's mental 
state. The two boys in this case were tired out 
before they arrived at the shrine. The youth, 
however, was definitely possessed. It was clearly 
the culminating moment of a long preparation. 

The carts were drawn up in a line in the field 
parallel to the road. No one remembered it being 
any different. Up to the last moment it was said 
that there would be twelve carts. As the second 
boy was being hooked up a man shouted laugh- 


PROCEEDINGS 

Anthropology at the British Association for the 
jqi Advancement of Science : Omnbridge, 17-24 
Iwl August, 1938. 

Under the presidency of Professor V. Gordon 
Childe, the Anthropological Section devoted much 
of its time to prehistoric archaeology, but other 
subjects were represented by , important papers. 

, The Swanscombe skull fragments ware discussed 
in detail the finder, Mr. A, T. Marston, giving a 
full account of the discovery of the occipital and 
left parietal bones of a young adult, in the stratified 
Middle Gravels of the Barnfield pit, with interglacial 
fauna, and Acheulian implements, hi is description 
of ' the character and approximate age of these 
Middle, Gravels was supplemented by Prof. WvB. B. 
King : they are part of the Boyn Hill 100 ft.”) 
terrace of the Thames valley, filling up the * Clacton 
' channel ’ eroded in the ‘ Lower Gravels ’ ; but the 
soq^iAriee south of the present Thames differs from 
I h /u, r> r ! r i . o riM 1 1 h . which represents deposits closer to 
the .margrn of the glaciated area. Mr. M. A. 0. 
Hinton confirmed the description of the Swans- 
eombe fagna, and Mr. C. h\ C. Hawkins the sequence 
of worked flints, Clactonian in the Lower Gravel 
and Lower Loam, Early Middle Acheulia-n in. the 
Middle Gravel associated with the human remains, 
Mr. Marston ’s interpretation of these bones differed 
from those of Sir Arthm* Keith and Prof. Le Gros 
Clark who recorded them ns closely related to 
Homo sapier-s on jhc available, but with 

the caution that the face-bones might reveal very 
different characters. Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, 
however, found resemblances to the Piltdown skull. 

Other papers on Physical Anthropology were Sir 
Arthim Keith’s Be-exammation of the Piltdown 
problem,, and Early. Palestinians ; the acqpunt of 
Prehistoric skulls recently excavated- in Cyprus, 
mainly of Neolithic and Early Bronze Age by Mr. 
M- Kix ; Dr. Henry Field’s preliminary survey of 
Human A^arieties in Iran, troc-ing Mr-cliterranean 
types far eastward from Ami) io, l.mi esi.ablishing 
related but distinct types c'm ihc Iroiiin!! plateau 
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ingly to a small boy : Why aren’t you in a 

‘‘ cart? Hurry up and get in ! ” At the begin- 
ning, the leading cart was about 55 yards from 
the shrine. The hook used was a double one over- 
lapping round the waist-rope. Tradition says 
that originally the hook after insertion into tile- 
lumbar muscles was carefully bound over so that 
it could not pull away; the pagri used as a 
waist- cloth is probably, therefore, original. Since 
Bentinck’s day and the suppression of the hook in 
the back, the attitude may have changed somewhat, 
but not, I think, radically. In the case ef adults, 
possession is far gone before the hooking process 
is arrived at; in the case of children, exhaustion, 
has long ago provided adequate anaesthesia. . 


OF SOCIETIES. 

itself, and also elements common to Iran with 
Turkestan and with Northern India; and (at the 
last moment) Dr. R. Broom’s discovery of a fresh 
fossil variety, Paranthropus rohusius, from the , 
Sterkfontein cave near Pretoria, with generally 
anthropoid characters, hut liximah palate , and 
dentition,' characterized by Sir Arthur Keith as. 
one of the most revolutionary discoveries in this 
field {c/. NatiLtre, 24 August, 1938). . . y 

Larger issues were raised in a. formal discussion 
of the Middle Palceplithic period, which Mr. M. C, 
Burkltt defined as that of the varioris flake indus- 
tries of early Europe, connecting their principal 
varieties with the two main human varieties, eastern 
aild western, and the no-mau’«^-land between fibeif 
habitats. Sir Arthur Keith described the , relations 
between these physical types at Ehringsdorfy 
Steinheim, Krapina, and in Palestine;. -Dr. F. ,, 
Zeuher summarized the geological e^ddence,-' and ? 
correlated the Mauer specimen with an oarW phnsc : 
of the Mindel glabiatipn, Steinheim with early , 
Biss, Ehrensdoxf with the Biss-Wtirm interval, and 
the Neanderthal group with the Wiirm- oscillations. 
Miss D. A. E. Garrod dealt with the Palestinian 
evidence, which begins in Breuil’s Tayaeian culture, 
early in the Biss-Wiirm interval, and goes on to 
the long Levallois-Mousterian cycle, transitional 
to Wiirm I. Mr. A. L. Armstrong noted the links ■ 
between, the European sequence and the South 
African Acheulean and Aurignacian. Dr. K. P. 
Oakley recurred to the Thames Valley, where the . 
Early Clactonian flake industry antedates the 
Middle Acheulean culture; .the Monsterian industry 
in the Main Coombe' Bock is early Levalloisian ; the , 

‘ arctic ’ peats of Ponder’s End are late Levalloisian, 
not Magdalenian. Mr. T: T. Paterson indicated the 
places of the, earlier flakq industries fii'the pleistocene 
deposits of the Thames Valley;, and the Abbe 
Breuil submitted a fresh,, interpretation of the 
Thirty-metre Terrace of the Soifme. Mr. 

Leason reviewed current idt«is of Qi.iatn'varu Art. . 
in respect of its ability to (.kpici aL-iior,j, pointing 
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‘ out ‘tha^t the cave drawings betrayed the iise of 
dead animals as models, and the study of them 
from a loyrer view-point than would have been 
possible with living subjects. , 

Mr, G. E. Daniel described the Port-holed 
MegaUths of Britain, and discussed their distribu- 
tion and significance. 

Local archaeology was represented, by the papers 
of Mr. C. W. Phillips on the Roman ocenpaiion of the 
Fe^ilmid ; Mr. T. C. T.r-tlihri-lirr* on TFeapo?^^ from 
Fenland WaterwaySf w liif!) fiv-;' lu-ii: l\- fall into groups 
related y^ith military actions in historic times, 
or invasions inferred from other evidence ; and 
Dr. J. D. Grahame Clark on i?ecenf Excavations in 
ilie Fens. , ' 

Following on Miss E, W. Gardner’s graphic 
acoqrmt of Pleistocene terraces and palceoliths in 
South Arabia, Miss G. Caton-Thompson described 
contributions to ArchcEology in the Hadhramaut, 
from middle palaeolithic implements on the desert 
plateau and in valley gravels, to settlements and 
totnbs with South Arabian inscriptions and a culture 
remotely influenced by Egypt and perhaps Syria. 
.Variations of climate were recognized, but definite 
chronology must depend on information from 
iri=fTiptio?i^. 

Mi-- \\ iisifiv- 1 Lamb summarized her excavation 
of a, prehistoric site at Kusm*a, near Afyon in 
, Anatolia, in the borderland between the western 
culture represented by Hissarlik, Yortan and Thermi, 

And ’the central group of sites, Alishar, Boghaz-kdy, 
etc. Tlie town has a chalcolithic period (a) with 
monochrome pottery; then a western culture (b) 
prevails, with plastic , decoration, and mudbrick 
hons(?.s. A transitional period, with wheel-made 
pott<‘r\’' and ' red -cross ’ bowls, as in Hissarlik V, 
lead.sin the second millennium to Hittite influences (c) 
and fori ifi cation. The cemetery (of period a) has 
pithos- burials and cist-graves. 

The President, Professor V. Gordon Childe, in 
his Address, The Orient and Europe, discussed the 

grounds on whi-'’'^ i- general, and British 

prehistory in y.- t .-, ■ ■■■ to be a science. 

Prehistory is experimental only in a limited sense; 

•even excatration cannot be repeated. But prehistory 
can formulate general rules as guides to successful 
notion. to.,,. the acquisition of fresh knowledge, 
f i - 1 1 j n a j i rc f; I c j s, substantial and public ; its method 
i«5 an impartial and objective study of them; not 
forcing ihc faci-s to fit a biased and distorted political 
dogma, as in some foreign countries, or such beliefs 
as have been recently broadcast, and published in 
the Listener. Speculation is indeed necessary for 
the strictly scientific purpose of ascertaining fresh 
facts and guiding research ; but fact must be kept 
distinct from hypothe.sis. 

An exarn])le of jiistifiabJe hypothesis is Montelius’ 
belief, in 1899, that “ the civilkation which gradually 
“ dawned on our Continent was for long only a 
“.pale reflection , of Oriehlial culture,” This was 
itself a complex of hypotheses, assuming difiusion 
of culture, that, ‘ type-fossils ’ distinguishing pre- 
historic periods in Europe recur in historical periods 
in Mesopotamia, Egypt, aUd ‘the Aegean:, and that 
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civilization is therefore later in Europe than in the 
East. Subsequent excavation has revealed a con- 
tinuous province of interlocking cultural pheno- 
mena from the Tigris to the Rhine, and estab- 
lished the high antiquity of Oriental cultures, in 
Egypt and Sumeria. Crucial links have been estab- 
lished recently in Anatolia ; the Anatolian ancestry 
of the Macedonian bronze-age cnltur© has been 
demonstrated; and Macedonia has been correlated 
culturally with the Danube basin, permitting further 
correlations between the Minoan culture and Central 
Europe. North-westward from the Orient there is 
significant cultural zoning, exactly as would he 
deduced from Montelius’ axiom, without conflict 
with geological criteria or surrender of archseological 
principles. It is a further question whether the 
higher dates in archseology are more than ‘ upper 
‘ limits ’ ; since there are typological correlations 
which suggest lower dates — even a thousand years 
later — especially bet'\^een Aegean and Danubian 
finds. On either scheme, however, a continuous area 
of interlocking cultural gradations has been estab- 
lished scientifically, on the lines proposed by 
Montelius in 1899. 

Professor Stanley Cook dealt with the Re-discovery 
of the ancient Orient^ in its hearing on modem thought. 
The ‘ unchanging East ’ now provides positive 
material for reconsidering our conceptions of the 
processes of human development : ethical, humanist, 
scientific and philosophical interests arise ip the 
middle of the first millennium B.c., comparable with’ 
the changes now in progress over a much wider area. 

A group of papers on Ritual reviewed the subject 
from various points of view. Mr. A. M. Hocart 
dissociated Ritual and Emotion ; for ritual has a 
logical structure, the result of working out a 
problem, and incidentally satisfies the emotions : 
but if emotion gets the upper hand, that structure 
vanishes, leaving only ejaculations and movements. 
Similar results follow emotional interference in the 
sciences and the arts. Mrs. Chadwick examined the 
relations of Ritual and Traditimi. Prof. S. H. Hooke 
analyzed early documentary material for Ritual 
and Myth, from Sumeria, Babylonia, Egypt, and from 
Hittite and Canaanite sources. Some early myths 
are ‘ basic ’ and common to these regions ; describ- 
ing, as actions of gods, divine kings, and semi-divine 
heroes, certain ritual situations characteristic of 
these early societies. From these ritual situations, 
it is possible to trace the rmcrgonco of history. 
Prof.H. J. Rose, comparing RUnal a r,(f Magic, defined 
‘ ritual ’ as a series of actions, generally of religious 
import, forming a pattern : ‘ magic ’ he used in a 
modification of the Frazerian sense, without imply- 
ing priority in time to ‘ worship.’ Ritual may he 
dramatic, setting forth a myth ; or a series of acts 
of worship, to win favour or avert anger; or 
magical, designed to secure some desirable end by 
actions deemed efficacious in themselves. The 
Lup^ercalia festival in early Rome was addressed to 
no deity, hut drew a magic circle roimd the settle- 
ment, ensuring fertility, and warding off quasi - 
supernatural harm feared fi'om wolves. An inde- 
pendent illustration of these concepts in action was 
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E)r. M. Fortes' account of the Tong Hill \fetish" 
in the Gold Coast, a cult whioh blends reverence 
for earth, and ancestors, ceremonies of initiation, 
festivals at set seasons, magic, and oracle : it is 
believed to confer fertility and pro^sperity and to be 
omniscient. It has been exploited recently by an 
enterprising head-man, and is so lucrative that it 
has split the Hill clans into factions. 

Folklore and kindred studies were represented by 
the papers of Mr. K. Jackson on Calendar Customs 
in the Eastern Counties, M.ib'a B. and Mr. L. F. Newman 
on Birth Customs in East Anglia, a non -fairy district 
with characteristically English appreciation of the 
magical qualities of the caul; Lord Baglan, on 
Survivals in Brass ; and Mr. C. ffoulkes, C.B., 
O.B.E., on the Equipment of the Soldier, tracing the 
cumulative impediments of fighting men, from 
classical to recent times — cumbrous armour, un- 
practical weapons, and the like : the turning-point 
is so recent as the Boer War, though Indian experi- 
ence earlier in the nineteenth century led to minor 
improvements. 

Technological contributions were rare ; by Mr. I, C. 
Peate on Some Welsh Light on the Development of the 
Chair ; Mrs. Hingston Quiggin on Primitive Money, 
illustrated by the collection in the Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology; Sir Richard Paget, 
Bt., on the Influence of Sign Language on Civiliza- 
tion, tracing the origin of civilization to the 
Aurignacian infancy of gesture and pictorial art, 
and urging the co-operation of anthropologists and 
linguists; by Mr. B. R. S. Megaw on Manx house- 
types, and by Mr. J. Hornell on the Polygeneiic 
origins of plank-built boats, insisting that sound 
procedure distinguishes four types of these vessels, 
clinker-built, carved-built, the frameless river-craft 
of ancient Egypt and present-day Nubia, and the 
jimks of China, with bulkheads in place of frames. 

Sociological questions were examined, by Mr. R. F. 
Peel, Local intermarriage and the stability of rural 
population in the English Midlands; by Prof. C. 
Daryll Forde, The stability of unilineal kin groups, 
demonstrated by field data from communities of 
declining and of increasing population; and by 
Miss Margaret Murray, Some sociological aspects of 
Camhridgei a superficial mis-interpretation of the 
peculiarities of all university towns, and some others. 

The Australian Aborigine and the problems of 
administrations were described by Dr. Donald F, 
Thbmson, and especially the undetribalized native, 
still in possession of his culture and social organiza- 
tion, He recommended absolute segregation; that 
Native Reserve Arnhem Land and other similar 
reserves be declared inviolable ; that watering 
dep6ts on reserved coasts be abolished; that the 
police constables be no longer also ‘protectors of 


‘ aboriginals’ ; and that special courts be established 
to deal with natives and native offences, because 
punishment under white man’s law inflicts no social 
stigma on a native. A separate Department of 
Native Affairs, with a trained director and staff, is 
indispensable. The fine films exhibited in illustra- 
tion of Dr. Thomson’s paper, and the discussion 
of it byProf.Radcliffe Brown and othei-s, emphasized 
its warnings and recommendations. 

A newly discovered Language of the Pygmies in 
Central Africa was described by Rev. E. W. Smith, 
Dr. E. J. Lindgren described Winter Life in Swedish 
Lapiland, where recent Karesuando folk from the 
north have intruded among the Jokkmokk, in- 
habitants of the Sirkas district of Norbottezis-lan. 
Pasture for the reindeer herds is the most urgent 
preoccupation, as heavy snow, superficially frozen, 
may, cause whole herds to starve. Increased 
facilities for travel lead to new commercial contacts, 
and free discussion of iiative problems with govern- 
ment officials. In illustration was shown the colour 
film taken by Mr. N. A. ,C. Croft. J. L. M. 

Correlations of Culture. 

105 In his Presidential Address to the Geo- 
194 graphical Section, on Correlations of Ctdiure, 
Professor Griffith Taylor insisted on the 
comparative study of distributions of human 
activities, “ an ecological approach to pi’oblems in 

Culture,” and the application of his well-known 
“ Zone aiid Strata ” research-diagrams to questions 
so different as the relationships of the main human 
breeds, of the Aryan, languages, and of other main 
elements of civilization. As between Ritter’s 
notion of ‘ providential ’ control of human activities, 
Ratzel’s ‘ environmental ’ control, and the . ‘ possi- 
" bilism ’ of Vidal de la Blache, Professor Griffith 
Taylor holds that ‘.man is not a free agent, but 
‘ definitely a product of his environment.’ How the 
idea of choice of possibilities ’ has arisen, he. illus- 
trates from industrial development in Canada, md 
from the evolution of soci^ groups in Europe 
under environmental controls of climate, topography, 
and coal resources. He compares man’s part in the 
process to that of a policeman, who can accelerate, 
retard, or halt the traffic, but does not alter its direc- 
tion. But he admits that man’s use of Nature’s 
endowment in various countries must be based on 
a scientific j^ei^tive values. 

If man tries ; !.■ >• industrial evolution in a 

way for which his environment is not suitable, 
he himself is the sufferer. A corollary is a pro- 
gramme of reformed education ; the vital centre in 
the realm of thought being the point where science 
and philosophy meet, within the study of cultural 
geography. J. L. M. 


REVIEWS. 

RELIGION. 

Objets RItuels, Croyances et Dieux de la Chine This book is a very remarkable contribution to the 
i||l| Antique et de TAmerique. By Carl Eentte, comparative study of parallels existing between the 
lUU P'^^ofessor in the U nimrsity of Ghent, Edition de ancient American and early Chinese and Siberian 
, , , Sikkd, Antwerp, 1936. lid pp, with 2'2d figures civilizations. As indicated in the title, the author 

and 12 plates. ■ offers some, monographs on various special subjects 
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out of the nuinerous themes embraced by this fascinating 
problem. The book is divided into seven chapters: 
(I) The Tao Tieh; (II) The one-legged K’oei — The 
horns of the K’oei — The snakes with plumage and horns ; 
(III)- Parallels between the UrahAltaie, Korth-west 
American, and Pre-Columbian (i.e., Mexican, Central 
American, and South American) civilizations; (IV) The 
trunk -mask and .the antlered mask ; (V) Tvpes of early 
Chinese gods and their American parallels; (VT) Typo- 
logical evolution of the Tao Tieh mask ; (VII) Concdusions 
and additional observations. The author's leading 
* aspect is to seek a common psychological background 
of certaixt resemblances between both ritual objects 
and decorative art among the peoples inhabiting the 
continents west and east of the Pacific. Prof. Hentze 
suggests that this common spiritual source of similar 
artistic or decorative elements lies in identical mytho- 
logical ideas representing their common underlying 
principles. Thus, while the same problem had beeix 
grasped from mainly technological aspects by Professor 
Perceval Yetts, Professor Walter Krickeberg (in a 
hitherto unpublished lecture delivered in the Ethno- 
logisches Colloquium, Berlin, in or about 1930) and 
myselfd Professor Hentze deals with it from the religious 
and mythological point of view whereby he arrives at 

■ -o; ■■ ■ ■ ideas which the various peoples 

here considered have in common, and ho frankly acknow- 
ledges the suggestions received from Professor Wilhelm 
Koppers^ and his predecessors. Still the fresh material 
added to our knowledge by Hentze himself is enormous 
and will certainly give rise to fruitful discussions. 
T' . the idea of combining the study of 

*' ;■ ■ ■■ ■ that of material objects on a large 

scale is undoubtedly new. As a matter of eotirse, 
the author thoroughly deals with the Tao Tieh which 
occurs ns early as the - Yin. epoch (1400-1200 B.c. ; 
<-\cnvji; i'j.'ix nt An -yang, northern Honan) and the 
(iyiii!.-i,y (1122>~255 B.c.). The famous bronze 
vessels of the later period representing a monster with 
a human figure in its mouth (the few specimens existing 
could be seen at the International Exhibition of Chinese 
Art, London, 1935-36, catalogue Kos. 238 and 243) 
are now generally supposed to represent the demon 
of the darkness being identical with the new moon 
from which the crescent emanates. But is it definitely 
clear whether that Hciilptui’e may be identified with the 
so-called Tao Tieh mask so frequently appearing in the 
centre of the linear designs or reliefs decorating the 
early Chinese bronzes, where the human being is missing 
and the type of the monster is also not quite the same ? 
Professor Hentze correxdly recognizes the different 
types of the Tao Tieh mask (chapter VI, pp^ 101 et seq.) 
grouping these as follows : '‘I. de monstres fantastiques. 
“ Ces masques ne iiappellont de fa^on determinee 
“ aucun animal connu. • II. autres objets, ou Teffigie 
“ du Tao Tieh se rapproche plus ou moins distinctement 
des formes naturelles de quelque animal.” The 
latter group m^y be divided (pp. 102-104) into types 

derived from, respectively, '-’nials, owl, 

and — perhaps — pig and wolf. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ : horns are 

interpreted as symbols of the crescent (p- 103), which 
is a. frequent theory to explain the coincidence of 
agriculture and lunar cult. This theory is fascinating 
here if one is a priori convinced that we are faced with 
a mythological signification and not only with a deeo- 


1 Bee Mak, 1936, 3. 

^ Compare “ Der Hund in der Mythologie der zirkum- 
pazifischen Vdlker,” By Wilh. Koppers (Prof, in the 
JTniversity of Vienna) in Wiener BeitrS/ge zur Kultur* 
geschichte und Lihguistik, I, Vienna, 1930. 


rative elenient. It should not be overlooked, however, 
that the so-called ' honis ’ of the Tao Tieh mask have 
by no means always the shape of a crescent but fre- 
quently that of an interrogation point {see e.p., Man; 
1936, 3, fig. 3). On the other hand, the owl, being 
a typical night-bird, is associated with the monster 
with falciform horns, thus indicating la formation 
‘‘ d’un eomplexe symbolique qui ne pent viser autre 
” chose que Tastre de la nuit.” It may be noted here 
that among the Kwakintl Indians, too, an owd's head 
appears on globular rattles, while the other hemisphere 
is occupied by the face of the sun. Professor PTentze 
very carefully suggests that, w'here the Tao Tieh mask 
may perhaps be explained as a pig, this might- indicate 
a matrilinoal society combined wdth lunar mythology, 
while a wolf or similar animal might have originated 
from a ^totemistic (or “ pseudo- totemistic ”) culture 
of hunters (p. 104). This statement that in reality 
different cultures must have run parallel at the Yin-epoch 
(p. 104) is very important and, after all, convincing. 
No less solid is Professor tientze’s statement that it is 
no longer possible to seek a homogeneous origin of the 
Tao Tieh mask. This corresponds to ray own opinion 
expressed in Max, 1936, 3 (ad IV) and long before. 
Still, Professor Hentze considers that “ les variates de 
masques du Tao Tieh illustrent les multiples fonctions 
“ chi inonstre inythique ” (p. 101 ; the italics are mine). 
That means obviously that the Tao Tieh should at last 
be regarded as one single being, though appearing in 
various forms. If I am not mistaken here I am afrai<l 
I cannot agree with the author, since 1 hold that the 
altogether different forms signify as many different 
beings. ^ To explain these, it seems to me to be risky 
to analyse the highly stylized designs of the Chou period 
mythologically be-fore trying to disentangle those 
complicated ornaments from the technical point of view. 
Although it is now genei-ally recognized that mask 
dances existed in ancient China we must assume that 
tlxose masks w'ere belonging to respective complete 
beings. This holds good also for the Tao Tieh masks 
represented in the relief ornaments of bronze vessels. 
Or, as I put it in Man, 1936, 3 : “I suggest that 
“ the Tao Tieh mask was originally no mask at all, 
but the head of an animal, and that the decorative 
“ details round it are not independent, but originally 
“ formed part of its structure. In the course of a 
very long development they were separated from the 
” body of the animal, and were distorted in the same 
” way as also undoubtedly occurred in the case in 
“ North- Wevst America, where the final stage of de- 
generation can be seen in the Chilkat blankets.” 
The separation of a homed beast’s head from its body 
could be very clearly seen from the bronze (Han dynasty) 
No. 388 shown at the Chinese Exhibition, London. 
Another phenomenon which we must bear in mind 
is the principle No. 8 set out in Man, 1936, 3, (ad I). 
The representation of one single animal hy two sym- 
metrical profiles together wdth tho transformation of 
linear details into new beings bring about the appearing 
of pairs of animals, such as snakes, which were originally 
ixeither intended to represent, nor have, consequently, 
anything to do with the original drawing and thus also 
not with tho original underlying idea. The double- 
headed snake, then — called ‘ sisiutl ’ in N.W. America — • 
is something entirely different from those pairs of 
snakes which we come across on -the Chou bronzes. 
It is impossible to enter into more detaOs here, but the 
above example may suffice to show how extraordinarily 
rich of suggestions the book is. The good illustrations, 
mainly drawings, but also 12 plates with photographs, 
add to the value of Professor Hentze’s work. It is 
true that some of his comparisons are not convincing 
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ag, for example, figures 170/171 and 175, but most of 
them are, and some are simply amazing, as e.g., figures 
51 and 52 {a Chinese bronze belonging to Baron Sumi- 
tomo, and a clay vessel from northern Peru, published 
by T. A. Joyce in “ A Short Guide to the Americaii 
“ Antiquities of the British Museum, Oxford, 1912, 
aa. No. 1). 

We are glad to note that Professor Heiitze reserves 
his opinion as regards direct historical connoxion 
between China and ancient America. However un- 
certain the dates of most of the ancient American civiliza- 


tions may be, they are in any case much more recent 
than the early Chou epoch, let alone, the Yin period. 
The striking I'esemb lances and parallels may, 
explained by the similar mentality 'of more or less 
’;■■■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ''."v arrived at similar 

‘ ^ ; ! d . I ■■ filar artistic tech- 

niques. J o sum up : tne dock uifers an enormous 
material of facts and fascinating theories,^ and the learned 
author must be <**:i':n‘Mj;dr:(cd on his excellent contri- 
bution to both iue.l .Ameri -'' . 

mythology. I ! • » \ \ I ■ \ I ; \ ' 1 . 


SOCIOLOGY. 


The Family ; its Sociology and Social Psychiatry. 

I fin Joseph Kirk Folsom. {Wiley Social Scimee 
184 Series.) London : Chapman Hall, ^ 1934. 

9 X 5^. xiii Q04ipp.,hihliograhpy. Price 25^., 

This book surveys all available data on the social and 
sexual aspects of family life in the ITnited States, 
together with the author’s views as' to conclusions to 
be drawn from these data. 

He starts by setting out, in parallel colums, what he 
calls the family patterns of the Trobriander, as described 

by Professor Malinowski, and of the ' ‘ \ IT - 

goes on to show from this and from 
that behaviour often described as natural, is really 
conditi fined, and divides all human behaviour into 
‘ cultural ’ and ‘ subcultural.’ In the latter he includes 
types of behaviour which may be ' supposed to he 
innate, and also those which, wliile not imiate, are 
acquired by the general run of humanity in the process 
of growth, irrospeot-vo of the culture-paitcrn of their 
group. He "c-gii- i- I'igl.iir-g and lovc-rnnking ^as sub- 
cultural but not instinctive (p. 47). , , * 

./ Discussing, love and social interaction, he 'concludes 
that it must be studied in ivr‘ni< (it wislu'.-i. frustrations 
and social comfiicts, Yery little light is to be obtained 
by going back to biology (p. 93). , , 

.. He goes on to- discuss at length a number of family 
problems — the problem of oontrolliitg reproduction,; 
■.!'.o e(:ononii<-s of (‘liildi'o.'j (mvA the home ; , marriage and 
rj’vorce;. the love mores. In the next 
■•< ■■■ I ' difficulties of adjustment between 

husband and wife and , parents and children. In the 
last part he considers, in the light of data drawn from 
Bussia and Gorrrur-y, as well as frorh America, . the 
p-,>-siL)lo r-f the family which the future 

may li.iid fii <^1 ;>i‘0. 

Af a sor.ioiogica! w(trk the bocik is* quite adirfirabl©. 
Th*.? ai,i:li-;.r iuift r(‘.‘];ico(i a vast quantity of data to a 
(;«,i!ii])endiO'if. form, iind discusses all the problems 
uhic!-: iio has -(m hirn:^olc in a complotoly detached and 
Krorn th© ari point of 
\ i'jvv o:iL‘ ruay be made : lik<‘ riu>.ii!. sociologists 

:l‘(‘ aiii Mor is [■(';■) (Vr‘e and easy in his treatment , of 
.lie rci!.*, (i). 98) that ‘‘there need be, no 


“ inherent logic or rationality in the particular taboos ; ' 
“ they may arise out of chance circumstances. If a 
“ group happens to be defeated in battle and it happens 
“ to be called to their attention that one of the members 
“ has recently had sexual intercourse with a woman of 
“ the ABC cian, or a woman with- red, hair, or at the 
“ full of the moon, or under any particularly de^mahle 
“ circumstances, all the blind forces of sexual avoidance 
“ may become attached to this circumstance and lead 
“ to a permanent taboo,” This may possibly be so, 
but there is not the slightest evidence for it. 

The author’s ‘ style is clear and terse, though he has 
an irritating habit of using ‘ one ’ followed by ‘ he ’ or . 
‘his.’ We read on p. 410 that when the choice^ is 
finally made, “ and the last dam to ‘ the sex drive 
‘‘ released, then that drive is safely an r-horod to its 
“ individual goal”; but this seems to i)c a qiioiaiion 
rather than a lapse, BAGLA^. 

The Harem, An Account of the Institution as it 
J flC 'fi the Palace of the Turkish Sultans, 

193 a History of the Grand Seraglio from 

Its Foundation to the Present Time, 

N. M. FenzeVf iU.A., F.B.0.S. London : George G,.- 
Barmp ^ Co., Lid., 1936. 277 pp., plates, I large 
folding plan. Price 215. ’ 

This is a historical and descriptive account, excellently 
written and bi^n.if rrul^v prir.tfid, of the Sultan’s palace 
and its site a: with special refer)^<?e,tO 

the haremlik, but. also incluclihg a '.short history Of thh 
janissaries, ihe black and ttu? while eutnichs, and the 
pages, and an account of ennuchism in many land.s. The 
architecture is doalr, with in detail and illustrauHl wif.h 
many excellent photographs. There is also a full 
dcseriptior. of 1 ho womou's costumes and l-hoir toilet 
hiibiis. iuciudlrig not only the harem baths but also the 
public Brusa, to which the 

author ■ ■ is search for local colour. 

The style of writing is very pleasant, and the narrative 
is stuffed with spice on aU sorts of unexpected subjects, 
‘such as 'Turkish delight, m/iai 

CANNING SUFFERN. 


ARCH/EOLOGY. 


the 


Foiindfatibns 

Jf’-.r- f.;? 

42 ' . . . . “ - 
1 '*■ . > 


of Homan Italy. By Joshua 
r-"--’--- ; Methuen, 1937.' xpiii 4- 
i I N illustrations in text, 8 maps. 
Price 255. riet. 


It was said about a century ago by J. Hartmig tiiat 
the task of the historian of Roman religion was like that 
of an archaeologist who must seek under the ruins »of a 
temjile for traces of an earlier shrine upon whioli it was 


centuries more, that th-"' .'^mrillcT. yet not insigriificnut 
nor barbarous, cultun s v. Ifii-li -lu' (!i.sp!n(;(‘d wen* for- 
gotten, relegated to a ]»;is.'r;i':-j: it.-i. in .«oin(- cv^liuc! iiu: 

of legends; or ’exposed lo - lx. jirui rriHi(i.s o:' rlio 

most untrustworthy type of antiquarian. We see now, ' 
when the damage has long been done, that without a 
knowledge , of Roman origins Rome is inexplicable, 
and without knowing th© prehistory and protohistory 


'built. For the prehistorian of Italy the difficulties ^e- fif the peninsula we shoTdrl still be at n loss to explain 
yet greater ; he i' wk-.t may prove to be tho:se origins, even if ou>' di>cu:n('iuai iv>n Ibr ih(‘in wcih* 

no more than the ■■■ ! ■* under the immense as complete and trustworthy as for the Peloponnesian 

remains of a structure the size of the Baths of Diocletian, War or the defeat of the Armada. . ' , ' 

The. might and majesty of Romo so impressed the world Tlic laudable attempts to fill this gap have resulted 
for many .centuries, and so affected its imagination for in the amassing of a vaat and miscellaneous quantity 

1"2 - ' , . ' ?■' 
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of material, arohsBoldgical, nntbro-pologicnl and linguistic. The Chalcolithic phase, represented by seven architec- 
^api41y passing beyond ; l.(' sr-i.pc ol' anyone but a tural layers (Nos. 19 to 12) and 11m. of debris 
specialist, and putting ^porinlisi,.^ in ITk* difficult position accumulated from the decay of mud huts, is entirely riQW^ 
of having to, regard ilic- cinni'jli-'su.ivrl winch It is characterized by grit -tempered, polished * grey 

arise from the too naroA'.- p/nii; i»r \ u\v w-ii-'li -.iwir ‘buff,’ i,e., mud-coloured, vasos; some are ‘black 
own studies give them. There has long been urgent ‘ topped.’ Fine black ware occurs in layers 14 upwards, 
heed of a book which should at least outline the known red sporadically in all levels, but becomes common only 
facts and the reasonably certain conclusions from them in 13 — 12. The characteristic form is the “ fruitstand,” 
within a space such as would not frighten off the in- the earliest specimens being extraordinarily like the 
quirer by its. bulk and consequent expense. Now 'this Danubiaii ones. Handles seem to have been rare at. 
has been done, and, so far as the reviewer can judge, first, but layer 14 produced two-handled tankards with 
looking at it as he must, from the non-specialist’s angle, cupped bases, A few painted sherds occur as early as 
the doing , has been adequate aird merits our warm layer 17 : incised and excised patterns are more common, 
thanks, . whether we start from the study of ancient Stamp-seals of stone, copper, clay or lead are found in 
/religions, of the races of Europe, of the early history layers 12 and 13; an impression in 17. Traces of metal 
vof the Mcrlitcirnur-nri rrg’V.r or. a. s Professor Whatmough were found throughout; biit the burials of 13 and 14 
i'.Ms dfuiA. (Vom i i'ir.i «»r i In- problems. It should (in bare earth, mats, stone or wooden cists, and 
l-it' i;n!phaw!z(‘-':l ju., ..-uee that he has taken his task too children in jars) were by copper 

seriohsly to be content with a linguistic survey, but and silver ornaments. ’■ • s . ■ i obsidian and 

has acquired a knowledge of the antiquities of Italy chert, and perforated ■ . ■■■■.!! or hammers 

such as more than one professed archeologist might ( ‘t axes), "were plentiful hut not a single celt is 
envy, 'and blended the two forms of kr,-~.vc-’cdf.-c. C’-d nil mentioned. 

that he could find from other sources. The terminology used in describing pottery is accurately 

’ Tlie reMt is hot a complete picture, for such a thing' defined in each part. In all volumes excellent colour- 
is not to be had ; but the author has let the gaps stand, plates supplement description. A comparison of the 
‘ honestly preferring this to filling them up with specious originals with the plates in Chicago last year established 
restorations derived fi cm his cw n sense of what is probable, the perfection of the reproductions. Sectional drawings 

So we are briefly told what is known (and it is often are also giveai, but do not always bring out relevant 
painfully little) first (chaps. I, II) of the sources of cupped base of e 2100. In addition to 

information and the climatic features of the eountrj^; ! : ■ ■ . of architectural remains, relics, and 

then successively (chap. Ill) of the prehistoric cultures ■■ s ,1 levels in part.s I-HI, part III contains 

in general, from the palaeolithic to iron ; of the ancient technical appendices on cranial types, animal remains, 
Ismguages (chap. IV; ,it is noteworthy that except coins, grains, metal, etc, Krogman devotes 60 pages to 
for the datable invaders, Etruscan or Greek, no trace the cranial types and their relation to other racial types, 
lias yoV; boon found oi' any speech not belonging to the Jud^ng by the indiscriminating use of sources — the 
Wiro group) ; and tluHi, in geographical order, beghming opinions of Child© and (liniiber seem to he given as much - 
with .biguria and ending with the islands, Sicily and weight as those of competent anatomists — the value of 
the rest (chaps. V -XV.I) of the various regions tod their his comparisons may he doubted. One fact, however, is 
characteristics, including everybody except the Greeks, quite clear ; the earliest human remains from Central 
who are taken as knowm aud in any case are neither Anatolia do not belong to a hrachycranial Aimenoid 
pro- nor ] 3 roio historical. Then again come more race. Hoimd heads, appearing first in the Early Bronze 
genera.] eoiisidorai ious, religion, literature and govern- Age, predominate only in the Hittite Period- — 6 out of 12 ; 
vnent. in chay). [ and finally (chap. XVIII and last) the post-Hittite and Homan skulls are again long. Von 
the outline history of the unification of the country, Luschan’s ingenious guess, treated as a fact by a genera- 
from the oarlie.sl attcini^is down to Mussolini. ' tion of copyists, had better be discarded. Not a shred of 

The revi(wvcr finds here and there something to dis- po*i^ivr rvidr-nce indicates Anatolia as a reservoir of 
agree with, practically nothing to set down definitely b'-Ci-i -Ini is who^ overflowed into Europe to bring 
as wrong, and feels confident that others who view it i'cn’.!! i-ir 1 ,-isinir© thither. 

from other angles than his own will com© to like con- In a final chapter von der Osten sums up the results of 
elusions, and join with him in praismg the sane caution the six years’ campaign. From the standpoint of 
and reverence fpr proof as against vague possibility comparative chronology it is regrettable that no sub- 
whicl-s ha.=; kept nut of this book ^=0 grorit a multitude of divisions of the Hittite pottery, such as Bittel has 
rash iu'fl iKg{.‘Mio'!.-sl\ u';.¥ >11150 .liyivu he-, H. J. ROSE, established stratigraphically at Bogaz Key, have been 

recognized at Alishar. Yet, as this fabric is associated 
The Alishar HOyiik : Season of 1930-32. By H. H. non with inscribed documents dated to the twentieth century 
j ni 0$im [One^niol Institute of Ckicc^o Pubtica* b.c., it must have been current for 700 years I Conse- 
197 XX till — XXX. Z parts : — J, xxii + quently it remains uncertain how far the Early Bronze 

* 283 pp.f X plates ; II, xxii ~f 481 pp., xxn Age represents a distinct period, anterior to the founda- 
plates ; III, xodn -j- 496 pp., xv plates. Chicago, 1937. tion of the ‘ Old Hittite Empire,’ and so how far the 

The three volumes Hot only describe the results of the goblets of Troadie type, from the Copper Age layer 7, 
tlie last three. years’ operations; they also recapitulate really antedate 1900 b.c. An imported seal of Jemdet- 
the data previously obtained so fuUy that reference to Nasr type from layer 8, is however* favourable to the 
former volumes will be needed only for unusual objects excavator’s view that the Copper Age should last from 
and sptscial measurements. To eliminate the confusion 3000 to 2400 or 2000 b.c. In that case the Chalcolithic 
caus(id by rnis-ake;;! riinguovss of the eulf.ural sequence — must go far back into the fourth millenium. This would 
Period 111 n^nlly i)n^cories 11- a new terminology has tend to enhance consider.' lb r ''-.r'' ..'‘r.', ■ i' : . 

been introduced. The former Alishar I becomes the neolithic, even if we are ■ ' :*!■•.> ■ ‘ i ■ . ;i r 

* Copper Ago,’ Alishar TTT -(with painted Cappadocian Oston’s hint that the *. I ■ . • ■ . s f - i 

wiM-ci i .4 r.erTiuni ’ (Carlv Hrow/.c Alishar II is labelled Anatolia should be derived from the Banubian : for the 
‘Hittite,’ and .IV hccorims * J’lV^t-Hittit.'^ Phrygian.’ ogreemonts with the Tisza and Bodrogkeresztur cultures 
Finally a n( 5 w phj«.«c i.s im reduced ar ila* h(‘pinni::gof the or the Middle .panubo are too nurnerous to be treated as 
‘sequence and UM'i nod ' C'iisilcoii; hie.’ accidental. V, G, C. 
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The Geology and Archaeology of the Vaal River Basin. 

m By F, G. Sohnge, D, J, L, Visser, and C. Van Rut 
Lowe. Department of Mines. Geological Survey. 
Union Government Printer, Pretoria. 192 pp., 
pis. 36, text figures 20. Price 5iS. 

Prom the viewpoint of prehistory this is the most 
important publication that ha.s yet appeared on the 
South African field. Much has been done by various 
writers on single sites, a few important, but the greater 
number relatively useless. Here w'e have for the first 
time a thoroughly competent survey of a single great 
field carried out by two geologists and a prehistorian. 

The first sixty pages are devoted to a description of the 
geological position of Messrs. Sohnge and Visser. This is 
the essential background for the prehistorian. Hot only 
are the deposits discussed fully, but an excellent basis 


for the climatic history of South Africa is laid down in 
this section. 

Of greater interest are the hundred 

pages devotee. ■ work. He here describes 

implements of | ■ ' T ’ ■ Middle Stone Age 

types, and relat ■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ; ; on the one hand, 

and the climates which produced those deposits on the 
other. 

It seems a pity in the Appendix A to withdraw the 
terminology used throughout the pages of this hook. 
Quite apart from the difficulties suddenly encountered 
by the reader, there would seem to be insufficient 
typological 'hange. We are here faced 

by a strong * 1 ■ 1 . i ■■ ■ ■ industry quite atypical of 

Europe, and it would appear technologically inaccurate to 
describe this as Chelleo-Acheulean. A. J. H. GOODWIN. 


GENERAL. 


Coming into Being among the Australian Aborigines. 

I A A Ashley -Montagu, Londoyi, 1937. 

199 3C2 pp. Price 21s. 7iet. 

In controversies concerning the early forms of 
human society, the evolution of kinship organization, 
and the history of the family, no single ethnographic 
observation has played a more important part than the 
statement that the Australian aborigines are not aware 
of any causal link between sexual intercourse and child- 
birth. As usual in such controversies, facts have been 
either brushed aside or over-emphasized in accordance 
with pre-conceived theory; elaborate reconstructions 
have been based, not upon the way the native thinks, 
but on the way he ought to think, or on the hypothetical 
thought -processes of his remote ancestors; and the 
living realities of native life have been butchered to 
make an evolutionist's holiday. Modem anthropologists 
will therefore welcome, the first really comprehensive 
account of Australian procreative beliefs in which 
ethnographic evidence is given primacy, isolated state- 
ments are not torn from their context, but are considered 
in relation to the domestic, economic, and spiritual life 
of the native community, and the interest of the dis- 
cussion is primarily in what exists, as opposed to what 
may have existed in the distant past. 

It has been established that all Australian communi- 
ties possess magico -religious theories concerning the 
causes of conception, while among a number of tribes 
ethnographers have also reported tliat the natives deny 
that sexual intercourse has any relation to pregnancy. 
The. first problem with which Professor Ashley-Montagu 
is concerned may be stated as follows : Do the latter 
observations indicate real^ ignorance, or do beliefs in 
physiological causation cd-exist with magico-religious 
theories of conception, being merely overlaid or sup- 
pressed by the greater social importance of the latter ? The 
author adopts the former view, and proceeds to discuss 
the evidence which has. been advanced against it, and 
to make intelligible what has been described as an 
‘ ‘ astounding ignorance of natural causation. ’ ’ He denies 
the relevance of the evidence of so-called “ phallic 
** ceremonies ” (Chapter XI), and also the alleged contra- 
ceptive fimction of subincision, an interpretation which 
“ to anyone acquainted with the anatomy and physiology 
of the male genitr' “ ■ * p “"T'-i'V absurd as 

“ hardly to deserve ■ * ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . 294). In a 

valuable critical section (Chapter X) the view originally 
held by Andrew Lang, and subsequently elaborated by 
Carveth Head, is subjected to penetrating analysis. The 
so-called “ emphatic experiences ” (intercourse, cessation 
of m<^nses, quickening, labour and birth) which Head 
contends must have made possible a knowledge of the 
relation, of the first to the last, are reviewed in terms of 
Australian native life, and the author comes to the con- 

[ 1 


elusion, not only that there is no inherent reason why 
the relationship should have been recognized, but that 
it would be extremely surprising if the knowledge in 
question had been acquired under circumstances so 
patently unpropitious for the drawing of the correct 
inferences. 

The first part of this conclusion the author establishes 
beyond doubt, and thus disposes at one blow of two 
erroneous interpretations : — that the Australian natives, 
not being half-wits, must have recognized the relation- 
ship, whatever the field -records may say or, alternatively, 
that the field-records are correct, and the natives must 
therefore be half-wits. The latter part of Professor 
Ashley-Montagu’s conclusion, however, requires re- 
formulation; as it stands, it leads him to the further 
conclusion that it is extremely unlikely that any of 
“ these things [including the relationship between 
“ sexual intercourse and childbirth] could possibly have 
“ been understood by primitive man ” (p. 322). This is 
difficult to reconcile with the fact that the vast majority 
of primitive communities do possess some knowledge, 
however garbled, of the relation of coitus to pregnancy. 
And as Professor A .ntn a - 1 has shown that the 

conditions of prmii:!\c Wiv ii'ml to obscure the data 
from which the correct inferences might be drawn, it 
becomes necessary to consider another possibility, 
namely that a belief in the intercourse-childbirth 
relationship might be reached by psycholQgical pro- 
cesses other than logical inferences of the type postulated 
by Carveth Read. Thus husbands and wives normally 
have regular sexual relations with one another, and the 
latter from time to time give birth to children : Why 
should not a relationship between the two activities 
be assumed, without any observation of “ caus^ and 

effect ” in the case of any given pregnancy ? Such a 
view would accord very well with the evidence from those 
communities in which it is believed that repeated inter- 
course is necessary, a single act being held insufficient 
to produce conception. : 

It is necessary to bear tJ-*-. }" ■ fcation in 

mind in, considering the • . ■ ■ ■■ : . ■ of the 

evidence which points to the existence, side by side, of 
physiological ai: ‘l - ,- 7 * ■ beliefs , among some 

of the northern '•. ■■ ■, ■ ' - That this is the case 

at the present time has been demonstrated by Warner 
and by Thomson; but Ashley-Monta^ is inclined to 
attribute the existence of physiological theories to 
extraneous influences, possibly Melanesian. Here he 
falls into the diffusionist error of implying that certain. 
Australian beliefs are not really Australiaji beliefs at all, 
because they may have been learned from Melanesian,s 
five hundred or a thousand years ago. The tribes in 
question may indeed hav~ -^’nir knowledge 

from outside Australia, or hit upon the 
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truth for themselves, but the indisputable fact remains and pretentious psychological interpretations on the 
that in an actively functioning Australian kinship- flimsiest of field observations is occasionally exemplified 
system physiological knowledge can co-exist with in attempts to give a precise definition to isolated state- 
theories, however the latter may over- ments which are practically worthless as ethnographic 
'■■I • ■ :■ 'mportance. Professor Ashley -Montagu evidence. This procedure is quite consistent with the 

tends to argue from one Australian tribe to another, a basic assumption of the school : — the existence of 

dangerous ‘-'’'’‘.r: . for example, the ‘patterns of culture.’ A square foot of wallpaper is 

beliefs of the I ■ i ise of the neighbouring sufficient to enable us to infer the pattern of the whole. 

Dobuans. However, whatever be our view of the But the n-ymmotrios. pr.-'^molies, and inconsistencies 
author’s thesis that knowledge of tb^ uhy.< 2 ioMa-i<^s^ existing v. iiliiii iIk- a .•••!; of culture render this 

factors in reproduction was originally <-iu !,:ci:!!iLr method inapplicable to the study of human life, 
throughout Australia, we must accept his demonstration These ' criticisms are of a general character. But it 
of the pre-eminent sociological importance of magico- would almost be possible to go through the book sentence 
religious ideologies in this area. by sentence sorting out the sound conclusions of func- 

From the point of view of anthropological theory, this tionalism from the caricatures of intuitionism. Let the 
book is, at the present juncture, extremely significant, reader contrast, for example, p. 324 with p. 340 : in the 
as much for its shortcomings as for its positive value former we have part of a valuable and systernatie 
O'- a pi' .ri-v riug effort in a most difficult field. The account of the actual family behaviour of the aborigines ; 

wiil: a complicated set of problems — the latter, bearing the unmistakable imprint of the 
biological, sociological and --r intuitive school, is a farrago of vagu^ii-ess, exaggeration, 
around the cultural significance i '■ ■ '■ and mis-statement. 

Here methodology is of supreme importance. And as However, even qua intuitionist, the book like others 
Professor Malinowski remarks in a valuable Foreword^ of its kind has a eertaiix value. Tb© psychological and 
the most significant theoretical issue raised by this book comparative problems raised are of vital^ importance, 
concerns the contrasting views of anthropological but they can be, and must be, solved within the frame - 
method, embodied in his own ‘ functional ’ theory on work of the theory of culture which we already possess, 
the ohe hand, and in the approach of the ‘ intuitive ’ and by the methods of investigation and interpretation 
school of ‘ cultural monadology ’ on the other. The fomided upon it, luiless scientific procedure is to be 
author has been influenced by both of these schools, and completely sacrificed to ethnographic surrealism. It is 
Coming into being among the Australian Aborigines may essential that those interested in the psychology of cui- 
well serve as a touchstone by which their relative value ture, and in the comparative study of different forms 
may be assessed. So far as he is a functionalist, Professor of social '-’.'■.v'r.'"’-" fi"~uld recognize the basic impor- 
Ashley -Montagu has placed primary emphasis upon tanee of ;■ ■■ ■■■■■.! ■ . needs and aspects of Culture; 
empirical data, devoting almost half his book to the that they should realize that psychological inte^^reta- 
presentatipn and collation of actual field observations, tions should not be based on inadequate observations of 
including those which do not accord with his theory ; concrete behaviour, and that in discussing psychological 
he' has discussed native beliefs in their context of problems they must have recourse to detailed field- 
domestic, CKJonomic, and social life ; and he has stressed records, including full linguistic texts ^ with adequate 
the importance of a detailed study of native beliefs, translations and sociological commentaries. As regards 
sentiments and theories relating to procreation for the the latter, the survey of Australian lan^ages at present 
student of Australian kinship. ■ being carried out offers a rich field tor the study of 

In what ways has his work been influenced by the problems raised by Professor Asbley-lVTontngu, and here 
intuitive school ? In the first place there is a hopeless as elsewhere it is to be hoped tliat hin bools, will prove a 
confusion in the use of such terms as ‘nescience of valuable stimulus to anthropological Ihoughl^^ ^nnd 
‘ physiological maternity ’ which has already evoked a research. RALPH PlDDJXCri’OiN. 

justifiable protest from Professor Hade liffe -Brown ^ 

(Man, 1938, 14). The monado legist’s categorical Bull-Roarers in the Papuan Gulf. ^ By F F, 

imperative to construct consistent and all-pervasive fififi Williams^ Government Anthropologist Territory 
cultural ‘ patterns,’ with appropriate labels, has led the ^yU of Papua. ^ If -port ^ No. 11. Fort. 

si!jili(»r i.o n nescience of all physiological Moresby, ■ ■■ .-./■■ Is. 6d. 

and v.i.<‘rv the obstinate realities of native This is a study of the part which the bull-roaror and 
liio ivffisc V) In* into the pattern, he is driven its associated cult play in the social life of the Elema 

to ambtoc'i« Secondly, the urge to com- people. The author approaches the problem from a 

p^e one * p ’ - ■.!■■■ another leads him to contrast functional point of view, rejecting the study of origins 

loosely the Australian theories of procreation with what and provenances (a useful distinction ) as scientifically 
‘ we ’ are Supposed to feel and believe about reproduc- impossible and practically worthless. And he proceeds 
tion (who ‘ we ’ are, is never stated — ^here again, defini- to trace out the many implications of the bull-roarer 
tioh would spoil the ‘pattern’). Australian nescience cult: its magico-religious significance and emotional 
is opposed to European omniscience : “ W© think of our appeal; its relation to kmship and economic obligations; 
“ father and mother essentially as the individuals who its ethical and educational value, embodied in the 
“ conceived us,” (p. 29) for “ our own system of beliefs maternal uncle’s harangue; and finally (among some 
■ “ tells us that a child is the immediate product of the groups) the politico -legal functions which it subserves 
fertilized ovum of the woman who bears it ” (p. 308). y - authority and providing satisfactory 

The neat antithesis between an all -physiological inter- “ the settlement of disputes, 

pretation and an all-social one is necessary to the pattern- This study is of value from several points of ^uew. 
contrast. But does it not distort the reality of hmnan It shows very clearly how, starting with a simple item of 
thought and social ideology in both cultures ? In our material culture, important implications may be traced 
own, for example, what evidence have we that even out into every field of cultural activity; and that in a 
professional biologists or obstetricians, let alone the primarily religious institution, practical, economic, re- 
majority of people, think of kmship relations in terms creational and personal factors play a fundamental part, 
of fertilized ova ? Mr. Williams does not let us forget the kind of obvious 

Finally, the monadologist’s tendency to erect elaborate truth so often ignored, that the natives like their bull- 
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,n rparers, ^ together with the feasting, sociability and self- 
‘ dtsploy which the cult provides. 

Tiioorotical objcc'fcions might be raised to one or two 
of Mr. Williams' formulations, mainly on questions of 
olnriry and oxplicicues,'^ ; for example, in regard to the 
relation between inytli and ritual, he writes: “While 
'• in any particular case they may have more or less in 
common. thf'V may astill be very largely independent ” 

1 1 ) . o I : . ’ r i i* ■ M 1 :*an : n g ( > ■' this statement is not immediately 
a|>par» iu. n-.fi* is i? rlear from the context whether he 
reg^ds the bulhroarer myths merely as anecdotes which 
haye grown, up around the cult, or as dynamic validations 
for ritnal and. essential elements in its ideology. That 
widely varying myths are told by diffex^ent groups to 
-account for a ritual system which is homogeneous among 
them does not asTect the main problem ; Whether some 
traditional charter is or is not. an integral part of every 
' signidcant body, of ritual. 

: This is a valuable and essentially honest held I’ecord. 
Q-aps in the author’s information are frankly stated, 


wlhle his own psychological intf‘rpretRtiofi‘s. imp^*essionS 
and evaluations are clearly ■IrrM-ren; the record 

of ethnographic data. But pethapS he is wrong in 
suggesting that the former do hot form part of a.fimCr 
fcxonal study. Intuitive impressions of mriunihy 

are indeed dangerous unless they are 
as such or, better still, are sujjporu^d liv cmfiifif-al 
evidence. The scope of a work of this kiii.i ucr-o<-arily 
limited, but if the author had been docuncau 

his assessments with more detailed records of native 
statements and behaviour, he might have felt more 
'Confident in advancing them. And some w^ould hold 
that judgments of value and suggestions ns to cff M-i-s 
of change a’-."’’ ■'■■■• d-:;* are not j .u-ily ex- 
cluded from ■ ■ ■ ■■ . 1 . • “ hum iu -oct:dy. ;>rf>vided 

that they are not dictated by liunqK^ifi ci' 

“ pro -native ” sentimentality; asid <‘V(,‘n are 

eminently desirable if presented as objective assessments 
of human need-, as tyi-ificd by the final section of 
Mr. Williams’ ir.(»ii(*gr:uli;. RALPH PIDDINGTON. 
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Brass .Portrait Heads from lie-Ife, Nigeria. ’ “ named in July, 1035, 6?/ me.” I now wish this to read : 

H H I Sta,— During my stay here under the auspices of “ was first named m July, 1 D35, hy Dr. Solomon and myself, 
/||j the Social Science Research Council of New York 

City, the important discovery has been made of Also I wish to emend (ho .-or:iion<:(' (nb-o nmIow^s : 

seven brass heads of the type for which .Ile-Ife is famous. M-Horizon, Phase A = I-h»rly .\c!!-Mil-v;iri 'ivsy old 

Five were found during the first week in January, and Middle Acheulean) O’doway V-;i-'siloa.n I. ' 
two more in the second week in February. They were M-Horizon, Phase H . \liri<i!(‘ .Achoul-iiu • (ddowju 
uncovered by Hausa lab.TiU'O's building n new house in Acheulean 2, 3 and 4. 

the compoujid ile.oni which is aboxit an N -Horizon —'Proto -Tumbian and LevalloiSian. 

eighth of a mile .East of the 'Bast wall of the A fin of tlie .Ini. Nairobi, 30 July, T. P. O^BRIEN. 

The heads were found in two grouijs, of three and four, • . 

about 10 feet apart, and at a clox)th of no more than [Before Mr. 0’.Brien wTites t-o Man'’ again, he must really 
2 feet. The fii’st were found in clea.ring away the make up his mind what he wants to say. Two of his 

topsoil to give a firm foundation for (he w'alls, and the corrections (being obvious) had already been made by. 

last two, one near each of the two groups, were uncovered editor.] 

in digging mud to build the walls. . 

So far the heads have not been idonfifiod with airy A Children’s Game ; West Australia ^nd Kenya, 
of the on>7ia5, which, of course, nro said to l)c. One unii (Of. Man, 1938, ISo.) 

clue to such anidentihcM'.ion is t.hai, thc-y ..•c.irio from the /II j SiB, — The account given in Man, 1938, 145„'of 
compound of a previous .h*?'. .\i! s:;C(‘!'. arv iit ilic a game played by children of the l^gadaiara tribe 

where they have, been ndded jo the- '-nliciM ion of -^iniilar in Western A u.stralia, in which a number of chilchen take 
heads, port as follows : “ Each child, with his thumb and index 

All seven are in the same style as those illustrated by “ finger, takes hold of the skin on the back of one of his 
Leo Froberiius, The Voice of Africa, VoL I, London “ hands and of one of his mates,” is to me very inter- 
(Hurnhinson>,19]3,andarouriynistak;il>!ypor/7v/?7v\Tho;igh esting, as I saw an almost exact parallel among the 
unfortxmately several of them ha br.'Cri dmnagi.d in i Kikuyu. 

past, all were originally very bc-Mii: ii'ul (,f work, as The Australian game is played to the accompaniment 

fine as Ofo/ettn, the other'brass lit.iid. or uTiy of i,li(' 'rerns- of a simple song which means “Ant-lion, go to your 
‘ cottas.’ One ofthe most notable is a forceful, ‘strong-jawed “ home.” Among the Kikuyu the above quoted de- 
man. Another awoman, has had red and black lines painted scription, of how the players hold each other, fits 
across her face, above and below the ayes. All are perfectly, and the song is as follow'^s : — ' . " 

larger than the Olokun, measuring about 12 to lo inches. “ Xgunyirc Maara ? / ” 

None have . anything comparable to tlie diadem which ** Ngunyire Maara 7/” 

Olohun wears, (repeated as many times as the leader likes) 

Previous to these finds there were, I believe, only two “ Kimyukia Icalna.'' 

metal heads : . the brass Olokun, axid the mask-head This means — 

identified as ^baWipn II, which is apparently of bronze. “ I pinched the spotted one, Oh ! ” 

It is illustrated in Nigeria, No. 12, 1937, p. 3, published “ I pinched the spotted one. Oh i ” 

at Lagos, Nigeria. With the increase of the hra-s-s heads (followed by) 

from one to eight their number becon>e.s connianiblc- “ Let go the little mouse.” 

that of the terra-cottas. . The last words are given without warning by the 

Ile-Ife, NigeHa. ■ WILLIAM R, BASCOM. leader of the game and on those words each person ^veS 

his mate one final iiard pinch and they all let go and 

Mr, T, P. O’Brien on Stone Age Cultures of Uganda, laugh uproariously. 

Him {Of>< Man, 1938, 182.) . . ■ I note that a very similar game is also, played by; , 

.Sm, — If my letter to Man of July 4th (Man, childi’en in pai’ts of New Guinea, and it would *be.^ 
1938, 182) h.as .not ^’^et gone to press, I should be .interesting if other readers of Man could supply instances' - 
glad to make, the following emendarions : — bridging the gap between East Africa and New Guinea. 

Xa Paragrapfi 8, I said that the N- Horizon “ was first Nakuru, Kenya. L*. jS. R. LEAKEY, ' 
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TEMMOKU VESSELS FROM THE HUANG KO YA NEAR CHUNGKING, SZECHWAN 

V, pitcher ; 10-14, IG, IS, 20, iea-hou'ls ; 16, 19, rtce-hotrls ; 17, broken Vd^'e. The white hose resemble,^ the 
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TEMMOKU PORCELAIN IN SZECHWAN PROVINCE, CHINA. By David Crockett Graham, DBc., 
Ph.D.f B,D., F.R.GB,, West China Union University, Chengtu, » 

9 fl A ^ interesting type of Chinese monochrome porcelain is the cMen yao or temmoku. It was made, 
£114' during the Sung dynasty and probably earlier, in Chien An and Chien Yang, Fuhien Province. 

The colour of the chien yao generally varies from a black to a brown. The black is sometimes 
called a bluish black, and the brown a golden red. Sometimes there are variegated splashes, and 
sometimes ' oil spots.’ Of special interest are the ‘ hare fur ’ and the ‘ partridge feather ’ teacups 
. in which the black arid the brown seem to be struggling for supremacy. 

, In Fukien the most common chien yao object is a round handleless tea-bowl with a small base, 
below which an outer rim or circle protrudes, The biscuit is very dark, almost black, often taking on a 
reddish colour Where it was exposed to the fire of the kiln. On the inside the glaze is thicker on the 
bottdm and on the outside it terminates short of the foot in a slight roU or in drops of porcelain. In 
: Horian .and in other parts of China the bodies of the chien yao porcelains are generally composed of 
white or light yellow stoneware. 

A list of chien yao objects includes the small tea-bowl, a wider bowl with an ungla 2 ied ring on the 
bottom of the interior, a bowl of gray stoneware with variegated splashes, vases, pitchers with handles 
and snouts, bottles, jugs with two small handles, and jugs or bowls with ‘ oil spots.’ Some of these 
are ornamented with flower, butterfly, and other designs. 

It is well known that the Sung dynasty temmoku porcelain was manufactured in Honan and in 
other parts of East China, but not that it has been made extensively in Szechwan province. This 
has become known to the writer through his work in the West China Union University Museum of 
Archaeology. 

, The two largest and mo^t important early porcelain kUns in Szechwan are those at Ch’iungChou and 
at Liu Li- Ts’ang. Both are Sung dynasty kiln-sites, but it is not known just when they began or 
when they ceased to function. In the Oh’iung Chou kiln some dark monochrome pottery has been 
found, that is apparently chien yao, but the specimens are not numerous. A type of much interest 
is the dark-brown jug with ' oil spots.’ The materials from Liu Li Ts’ang, which is thirty U from the 
East Gate of Chengtu, are much more abundant. From this kiln have come small-bottomed temmoku 
teacups ssdme finely and some poorly glazed (PL L. 5~8), small brown temmoku bowls having an 
unglazed circle inside (4), dark vases with glaze terminating near the base (1, 2, 3) and vases, jugs and 
pitchers ornamented wit>h fl^ower designs, the flowers being of a lighter brown colour than the 
surrounding glaze. 

In April, .1936, the waiter was in Chungking excavating some Han dynasty tombs which had been 
broken open by the coristruotion of a road. Friends urged him to go across the* river to Huang Ko Ya 
and investigate spme ^hSd8 that had bean found near that village, result was the discovery of an 
old kiln-site near the edg^ of the all the porcelain objects of sherds the writer found were 

temmoku. There was an abundance of the chien ym teacups, black or brown with small bases 
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(PL L. 10-14). Sherds were picked up that had 
the typical ' hare-fur ' streaks. The glaze came 
to an end with a roll or drops of porcelain (11, 
13, 16, 18), and revealed a biscuit that was gener- 
ally light, but sometimes dark. There were bowls 
with the unglazed circles on the inside near the 
bottom (15, 19), and large pieces of vases. A 
villager brought out a brown pitcher with a snout 
and a handle (9) which he had dug out of the 
kiln. , There were teacups with mottled colours. 
Careful search was made, but none of the Ming 
or Manchu dynasty porcelains, and no other kind 
but the chien yao was found in the kiln. 

An interesting fact is that the bottoms of the 
Szechwan cMm yao tea-bowls are generally flat, 
while those of the East China tea-bowls are 
generally depressed, and have a protruding 
circle on the outer rim. Another interesting 
21 22 




23 24 

Figuees 21-24. 


21. A black " temmoku ’ teapot, probably from Honan. 
{C, 15323.) 

22. A 'temmoku’ tea-bowl with a white base, from 
Honan. (C. 13612.) 

23. A ‘temmoku’" tea-bowl (inverted) from Fukien 
Province ; ‘ hare-fur ’ markings, with the typical thick 
riim and dj’ops near the base ; the body nearly black, 
ahd btu'ned red where exposed to the hi^e. (C. 13748.) 

24. A similar ‘ temmoku ’ tea-bowl from Fukien. 


fact is that some of the teacups from Liu Li 
Ts’ang, and most of the objects from Huang Ko 
Ya, have as fine a lustre as the chienyao objects 
from other parts of China. 

It is evident that during the Sung dynasty 
temmoku porcelain was manufactured in Szechwan 
in Ch’iung Chou, at Liu Li Ts’ang, at Huang Ko 
Ya, and possibly elsewhere. 

One of the most common grave jars in Szechwan 
province is evidently a temmoku. It has been 
found in large numbers in Sung and Ming 
dynasty Chinese graves all over the province. 
The colours vary from black to brown, although 
sometimes one is seen with a shade of blue or 
purple. A very common ornamental design is a 
dragon trying to swallow the sun or the moon. 
At the bottom is the unglazed circle and the rim 
with occasional porcelain drops. This seems to 
be a Szechwan variation of the temmoku that did 
not occur in other parts of China. While its use 
began in Sung, it was continued into the Ming 
dynasty. 

In Szechwan porcelain shops there can still he 
pxirchased a brown food-bowl that so closely 
resembles the Sung dynasty temmoku bowl with 
an unglazed circle inside, that many people 
could be easily deceived into believing that it is a 
vSimg dynasty temmoku. There is also a brown 
pitcher* that is used in many homes, which has a 
handle and a short snout. These and other 
dishes, bowls, and pitchers are probably the 
present-day descendants in Szechwan province 
of the Sung dynasty temmoku. 

All the objects 1-34 are in the West China Union 
University Museum of Archscology, Chengtu. 
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Pigs. 25-32, — ‘temmoku’ vases from the eiu xi 
IS’ANG kiln-site near OHENGTU, SZECHWAN. 

Nos. 25-27, vases; 28, pitcher; 29-32, tea-bowls: 25 is 
black, 26, 27 are dark brown. On 26, 27, 28, are flower 
ornaments made by a yellow slip on the bbdy before the 
glaze was put on. One of the bowls has ‘hare-fur’ 
markings. The exposed bases of 29, 31 are flat with 
a small depression in the centre. 

Figs. 33, 34. — sung or ming dynasty gbave-jaes 

FROM SZECHWAN PROVINCE, 

The glaze is exactly like the temmohu^ so that it seems 
probable that these are a West China variation of the 
chien yao porcelains. These jars are ornamented with ' 
dragons trying to swallow the sun. 
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Pigs. 25-32. — ‘temmokg* 
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VASES FROM THE LTH LI TS’ ANG _ KILN-SITB NEAR CHENGTTJ, SZECHWAN PROVINCE. 

{Detnls opposite.) 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF INDIRECT 

Pirn, K.O.LE. 

QflC I propose to sketch briefly the raain 
b U U local conditions which have to be taken 
into account in developing the system of 
native ad.ministration in Northern JElhodesia, 
and to suggest a. number of problems, the solution 
of which will require the co-operation of the 
adniinistrator and the anthropologist. 

You are all probably familiar with the anthropo- 
logical work which has been done in Northern 
Rhodesia, such as that of Smith and Dale among 
the Ila-speaking peoples, of Dr. Audrey Richards 
among the Bemba, and of Dr. Margaret Reade 
among the Ngoni. A number of Administrative 
Officers have also made studies more or less on 
anthropological lines, such as Mr. Moffat Thomson 
and Mr, Lane Poole, in addition to the study of 
native usages and customs, which are an essential 
part of the work of any administrative officer 
who knows his job.^ 

Only three, tribes appear to have had strongly, 
organized communities, the Makalolo in' the 
west, succeeded by the Lozi, ^ the Ngoni in the 
south-east, and the Bemba in the north-east. 
Of these three again the Lozi are a ruling elan 
controUing a number of subject peoples the bulk 
of whom were not far removed from serfs, and 
the Ngoni invaders were , greatly intermixed 
with subordinate tribes such as the Ohewa. 
Raiding their neighbours was a part of the 
normal life of all these tribes, but even, more 
important in its effect on the life of other tribes 
was the slave trade. Mie central belt again 
.suffered from Matabele raids across the Zambesi. 

, As a result, many of the weaker tribes were 
hopelessly broken and scattered and it was 
impossible to preserve any real tribal organization. 
In some cases again, sections of tribes in Northern 
Rhodesia owed allegiance to Paramount Chiefs 
in other territories. The Paramount Chief of the 
Lunda lives in the Belgian Congo and that of 
the Inamwanga in Tanganyika, while Uiidi, 
the traditional Paramount of the Chewa, has only 
recently settled in the territory from Portuguese 
Sast i&ica. 

The coming of the white man, while it stopped 
slave raiding and the slave trade, has introduced 

, ! , i F.or a geneiral description of conditions in !N*otthern 

A^ W* Pirn and S. Milligan, Report on the 
Positiron of Northern Rhodesia^ 
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RULE IN NORTHERN RHODESIA. By Sir Alan 

new factors of disintegration. The introduction 
of a substantial poll-tax has been important, 
though possibly not now the chief factor, in 
causing a drift of the men away from the villages. 
Recent inquiries suggest that in the Barotse, 
province, excluding the Balovale district, from 
30 to 40 per cent, of the men are normally absent, 
in the Northern Province the proportion varies 
from 40 to 60, except in the ffshing areas, and 
in the Eastern Province near Port Jameson it 
it is even higher. The formation of reserves again 
had added to the confusion by shepherding parts 
of tribes into limited areas. 

The problem of evolving some system of 
indirect rule was not made easier by the adminis- 
tration of the Chartered Company. Apart from 
Barotseland, to which treaty rights secured ,a 
substantial degree of independence, the policy 
of the Company was, in the main, one of direct 
rule, the Chiefs being, used primarily as agencies 
of government. In particular the administration 
of justice was removed from their haiids, and 
there was a tendency in the early days to break 
up the more^ powerful tribes. 

The relations between the Government and 
the native authorities were more closely defined 
by a Proclamation of 1916 under which adminis? 
trative officers were made , r^ponsible for the 
general ^control of their distridts . and cmefs and 
headmen could bO pniiished for faiting to carry 
out their ‘ legal orders.’ Natives in general w'ere 
required to carry out ' reasonable orders ’ both 
of the Chiefs and of the Native ComrniKssioners 
and under this provision Chiefs were able to 
exercise considerable control, more especially 
in securing the services of mulasa, or customary 
labour for their gardens. . The recognized chiefs 
were by no means always the traditional chiefs^ 
but included a considerable number of men who 
were recognized as chiefs because it waS, thought 
that they might be useful to the administration. = 
Some of these have lately been replaced by the 
traditional chiefs. 

After 1924 when the government was taken 
over by the Crown, attention vras directed to 
bringing the system of native administration 
more into . accordance with the general poKoy , 
in. the fropical African territories. The situation 
with which the Government was confronted 
was that, except for the Barotse, the Ngoni and 

80 ! 
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the Bemba, there Was little tribal cohesion or 
authority* In the railway belt there had been 
little tribal authority even before the coming of 
the Europeans. Among the Tonga the authority 
of the Chiefs practically did not exist* The 
cattle-owning Ila have always been disunited 
and independent, recalling in their sturdy 
individualism the Pathan tribes on the North-west 
frontier of India. Further north in Mumbhwa, 
there is a regular medley of tribes, and to the 
west of Lake Bangweolo and round the north- 
, western fringe of the Bemba plateau, tribal 
areas are very small. The so-called Lunda 
under Kazembe in the Kawambwa disiaict 
are a hotch-potch of sections with little cohesion 
and authority, very different in these respects 
from the Lunda of the Balovale district. 

In 1927 a conference of administrative officers 
recommended the introduction of a system of 
indirect rule, wdth the important limitation that 
ho financial responsibility should be given in the 
initial stages. In the same year the Government 
issued orders that they would not assist chiefs 
in exacting mulasa labour, and this went a long 
way^ towards abolishing an important communal 
institution, without (as in Tanganyika) giving 
the chiefs any compensation for the loss of 
these resources. As the control of ivory . was 
also taken from them, and the slave trade had 
disappeared, chiefs were left largely without 
resources to meet the many demands on them. 
In Barotseland alone was compensation given 
for the abolition of customary rights. 

Under the Native Authorities and Native 
Courts Ordinance of 1929, which covered the 
whole country except Barotseland, chiefs were 
given a legal status in their judicial and executive 
capacities but no provision was made for the 
establishment of native treasuries, and no special 
stress was laid on customary institutions. 

In 1936 Ordinances were enacted providing 
for the recognition of authorities and courts to 
be constituted in accordance with native law 
and custom. The warrants- establishing the 
courts as a rule make no mention of advisers, 
though in fact councillors usually sit to advise 
chiefs. 

bn the executive side the Native Authorities 
are, unlike the position in Kenya, almost in* 
variably the same as the Native Courts in 
composition. They are empowered to issue 
orders to be .obeyed by natives, hving Within 
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their areas for a number of purposes which 
include special powers in ease of famine. The 
most important new provision is that for the 
establishment of native treasuries. Great stress 
is being laid on the, principle of tribal unity 
and of re-establishing the old chain of authority, 
wherever it existed, from the chief through his 
sub -chiefs to village headmen and elders ; district 
boundaries are being revised in accordance with 
these principles. Each tribe is intended to have 
a superior authority which may be either a 
Paramount Chief, as in the case of Kazembe of the 
Lunda, a Principal Chief with a Council of Chiefs, 
such as Tafuna of the Mambwe, or a Council of 
Chiefs of equal status, such as the Ila council 
in Namwala. 

Each superior authority now has a Native 
Treasury, in theory administered by it under the 
general supervision of the District Commissioner. 
When a tribe extends over several districts, such 
as the Bemba, or where it has not been possible 
to assimilate tribal and district boundaries, 
sub-treasufies of the main tribal treasury are 
being set up. The districts with these sub- 
treasuries are already complaining that they 
pay in considerable sums and get nothing in 
return. 

Where tribal organization has largely broken 
down, it has sometimes been necessary to attempt 
to combine sections of different tribes. In 
Mumbhwa, for instance, seven tribes have been 
combined into two superior authorities. There 
is naturally considerable jealousy with regard 
to the control of the treasuries. . 

The resources of the treasuries are mainly 
derived from a refund of 10 per cent, of the 
Native Tax collected either iiiside or outside 
the district from members of the tribe, supple- 
mented by court fees and fines, and various 
hcences, all collected by the native authorities 
themselves. They are, however, not entrusted 
with the collection of the Poll tax. It is intended 
that ultimately further revenue will he derived 
from local rates or levies imposed by the native 
authorities themselves. Up to the present no such 
rates have been levied and as the Poll tax is 
already a heavy burden in most areas, it is 
difficult to see how they could be levied. 

in many areas the tribes are showing a con- 
siderable degree of keenness and interest. On 
the other hand, aj)athy and dislike of responsi- 
bility are shown by chiefs who have been unfi.tted 
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by a long period of direct rale for the tasks 
'which they are now being called upon to perform. 
There is a strong tendency to leave everything 
to the Boma. 

There are two outstanding defects in the new 
organization. The first is the inadequacy of the 
resources provided. The pay of the chiefs is 
entirely inadequate if they are to carry out the 
duties and responsibilities imposed on them. 
Mpeseni of the Ngoni is in the proud position 
of getting £64 a year and Chitimakulu comes 
' next with £60, Kopa, head of the Bisa, gets £36 
and Kazembe of the Lunda £25. Other superior 
chiefs get from £12 to £24. Minor Chiefs get 
salaries down .to £3 or even less. The other 
necessary officers are paid on a similar scale. 

Even with these low scales of fixed salaries, 
15 treasuries out of 41 have a defibit without 
making any provision whatever for other ex- 
penditure, One treasury only has a balance 
of £518, eight have between £100 and £200, ten 
have between £50 and £100 and seven under £50. 

With the rapid disappearance of mulasa labour 
since 1927, Chiefs simply cannot be expected 
to carry out their traditional duties as well as 
the multifarious new ones imposed on them on 
these resources, and if, as seems probable, an 
experiment is to be made in collecting the Poll tax 
through theim, the position will become even 
more impossible. 

The second outstanding difficulty is the 
absence of any adequate recognition of the 
councils which form such an essential part of 
Bantu tribal government. The warrants to 
chiefs make no mention of any councils and the 
treasury estimates ignore them equally, except 
that the Bemba treasury estimates provide for 
the magnificent sum of £1 a year each for 25 
Bakabilo and Bafilolo. District officers are 
doing their best to encourage the development of 
these councils^ but many of the Chiefs are inclined 
to rely entirely on the authority given them 
by Government, disregarding their traditional 
ad^sers. Some have in fact no other basis 
for their authority. The Chiefs are the more 
mclined to work on these lines as they have in 
many cases no resources for entertaining the 
Councillors who may come in to assist them. 
The Councillors on their side are disinclined to 
come in and spend a long time at the head- 
quarters of Chiefs who cannot reward them in 
anyway and can do little to help or to harm them. 
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The position is further complicated by the fact 
that an attempt is being made to develop two 
types of councils, one of the traditional advisers 
in political matters, the other with an element 
of younger and more educated men as advisers 
in administrative and legislative questions so as 
to enable the Chiefs to keep in touch with modern 
developments; The possibilities of the latter 
type of council are seriously affected by the large 
proportion of the more energetic younger men 
who are away in the mines or on European 
farms. 

In Barotseland the position has always been 
radically different. Barotseland has a well- 
defined tribal organization which has never 
ceased to function. The basis is the supremacy 
of the Lozi tribe which includes only about 
one-sixth of the total population and the actual 
power is vested in a small Lozi ruling class, 
represented by the Paramount Chief, a family 
privy council the sikalu, the ngamhela or Prime 
Minister, and the khotla or Council. This is the 
supreme executive and judicial body and legisn 
lates for the whole of Barotseland. 

Up to 1936 the relations of the Government of 
Northern Rhodesia to the Barotse administration 
under the treaty of 1900 remained uncertain. 
The powers of magistrates were not laid down, 
nor was it known whether the High Court had 
jurisdiction. Native courts had no legal status 
and could not look to Government to uphold their 
authority. District Commissioners, however, had 
no power to interfere with their proceedings, and 
their status, except as regards tax collection, 
was largely advisory. In 1936 a formal agree- 
ment was made tmder which the Paramount 
Chief's khotla at Lealui and the other khotlas'v^'ere 
recognized as Native Authorities and Native 
Courts under the Northern Rhodesian Law. 
Magistrates’ Courts have now power to revise 
the decisions of Native Courts in criminal but 
not in civil proceedings. In the absence of any , 
real distinction between civil and criminal 
proceedings under native custom, it is not clear 
how this will work out in practice. 

Administrative officers will now be able to 
take up more of the ordinary activities of district 
officers. It must be recognized that Barotseland 
has largely remained in a state of stagnation, 
though for this the British Goiremment must 
accept a considerable share of responsibility. 
There is much to be done, particularly in, the 
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outlying districts where the non-Lozi tribes 
have so far had practically no share in any 
available benefits, though a full share in the 
payment of taxes. There has recently been 
what amounts to a passive revolt against Lozi 
domination among the Lunda and Lovale of 
the Balovale district and similar trouble is also 
possible in Mankoya. 

The revenue of the Barotse Government is 
derived from three main sources ; the first is 
fi:K[ed sums payable annually in consideration for 
the original concession or treaty of 1900 and 
recent forest concessions amounting to £2,350, 
and the second from annual payments in commu- 
tation of the right to unpaid labour and to 
revenue, from game licences and ground tusks 
amounting to £3,350. The third and the most 
important is 30 per cent, of the native tax for 
Barotseland proper which was agreed to in 1925 
in exchange for the previous payment of 10 per 
cent, of the tax collected in the whole of western 
Northern Rhodesia up to a line joining the 
Katanga pedicle with Portuguese territory. 
In 1925 also a Barotse Trust Fund was set up 
to administer the sum received from the tax, 
apart from £1,700 paid to the Paramount Chief 
personally. The balance was devoted to the 
maintenance of the Barotse National School 
and to educational and medical grants to missions. 

In 1934 the Paramount agreed to the drawing 
up of estimates. These include on the expenditure 
side an annual stipend of £1 ,500 for the Paramount 
Chief vdth an unspecified sum for the maintenance 
of the residence at Lealui in the style to which 
he , had been accustomed. The estimates have 
lately been drawn up and show a revenue of 
£13,446, an ordinary expenditure of £14,036, 
and an extraordinary expenditure of £1,178. 
There is therefore a considerable deficit which 
it is proposed to meet for the time being from 
the remaining assets of the Barotse Trust Fund, 
of this expenditure £2,287 is provided for the 
Barotse National School, £2,197 for educational 
grants to missions, and £600 for medical grants 
with £286 for small expenses. The remaining 
£8,666 is devoted to the salaries and other 
expenses of the Paramount Chief and other 
Chiefs and Indunas. There is nothing for 
agriculture, dispensaries, or any of the other 
activities which figure in corresponding budgets 
in Kenya or Tanganyika. The proportion of 
the income devoted to salaries and personal 
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expenses is, however, not higher than in many 
parts of Tanganyika. On the other hand, the 
bulk of the expenditure is concentrated in Lealui 
and the expenditure in the outlying districts is 
substantially less than the income received from 
them. 

The budget provision for Lealui itself, including 
the royal household, is an interesting study and 
has been described as reading like excerpts from a 
manorial account hook. ‘200 ladies-in-waiting 
have to get. dresses, and funds are provided for 
16 hawkers, 8 weavers of nets and 10 fish a day 
at a penny a piece. There are canoe builders 
and paddlers, carpenters and wagon drivers 
ploughmen and caretakers of grain bins, four 
bands, the curator of the national drum, and 
the four enumerators of the Paramount Chief’s 
herd. They are contemplating a new state 
barge for the Paramount’s annual trip to the 
highlands when the Zambesi is in flood. The 
multiplicity of offiice holders and the definite 
promise to maintain the customary state of the 
Paramount Chief are serious obstacles to any 
substantial diversion of expenditure to purposes 
of more general advantage. 

I may conclude by a brief reference to three 
problems which, while they are met with every- 
where under similar conditions, are very pro- 
nounced in Northern Rhodesia. All three require 
the co-operation of the anthropologist and the 
administrator. 

The first is how the system of indirect rule 
can be made to contribute to the material and 
moral progress of the people. At the present 
time, the standard of health and of living is 
deplorably low, and so far very little has been 
done to raise it. In most areas, the standard of 
nutrition is very unsatisfactory. This is partly 
due to the six or seven months’ dry weather; 
in many tribes the months before the new crops 
come in are recognized as hunger months. It is 
not that varied crops will not grow, the ecological 
survey of North-Western Rhodesia has enumerated 
more than a hundred different varieties of crops 
found in the native gardens. It is not again that 
the natives are unable to learn new methods or 
adapt themselves to new conditions, or even that 
their methods are unskilful within the limits 
imposed on them by natural conditions. The 
spread of cassava and the development of the 
Mambwe system of mound cultivation are 
instances to the contrary. The spread of plough 
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cultivation another instance of a somewhat 
unfortunate kind. There is, of course, much 
improvidence and want of foresight; and an., 
unfortunate result of modem developments, 
and more especially of the labour exodus and 
of the falling ipto disuse of the custom of working 
for a wife’s family, is that many of the younger 
men seem to, be losing the intuitive SdOU in the 
choice of land for cultivation which was previously 
very marked. 

Without an improvement in the ^andard 
of nutrition, there can be little real advance 
either in health or in education, or even in agri- 
culture, but how can the tribal organization be 
most effectively used to assist in this advance? 
Without its aid progress will be slow indeed, 
aind there will be a falling back whenever pressure 
IS relaxed. For example, during the recent 
locust invasion strong administrative pressure 
Was applied for the spread of root crops. It is 
true that the areas were not always judiciously 
selected but in the main the results were advan- 
, fageous and the people had food at a season 
when they would normally have had none. 
This was folly appreciated, hut when the locusts 
disappeared and official pressure was i;elaxed, 
most of them would not trouble to carry on the 
cultivation, and the old position returned. 

Under the traditional organizationi chiefs 
played a large part in all the economic activitie# 
of the tribe and they still do so to some extent, 
as, for example, in the case of the annual burnings 
for shifting cultivation, the times- for which are 
still fixed by the chief for each tribe. Indirect 
rule, however, as so far developed, has been 
almost confined to the judicial aspect of the 
duties of a chief, and the hew additions have been 
mainly in directions which to the average member 
of the tribe must seem of a repressive character. 
They consist mainly in statutory duties of ihany 
kinds, more especially police and sanitary,' and 
the extent of their application depends 6n the 
personality of the district officer. Most of them 
have little or no basis in custom, and the old 
sanctions have no relation to them. 

How is it possible to evolve a system of a more 
constructive type, which will be felt as of de&dte 
general advantage, and will therefore evoke a new 
loyalty and support ? 

•A second problem arises from the need of adapt- 
ing customary law to meet new conditions. 
Very rapid changes are taking place in siidi 
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matters as marriage customs and family life 
generally, and the speed of change varies from 
, one tribe tp another according to the conditions 
with which they are faced. How far will legal 
decisions based on old custom meet these changing 
' conditions and what can be, done to prevent 
legal decision being too far removed from general 
practice ? A customary law which becomes tpo 
stereotyped may be a serious obstacle to advance 
and may bring the law itself into disrepute. 
This is, of course, a recognized diffioffity in the 
way of establishing a code of customary law. 

The principal cause of these rapid changes is 
labour emigration, and while there are a great 
variety of opinions as to its effect: on the fribal 
structure, there has been very little scientific 
study of its results. Considering the proporiion 
of the men who are normally absent, and amohg 
some tribes the increasing eanigratipn of women, 
the effects must be considerable, but if it is 
concluded that the tribal orgafiizatioix on its 
customary basis cannot stand up for long against . 
these influences, it would be well to consider 
such cases as Basutoland where similar causes 
operating over a much longer period have not 
as yet l esulted in any noticeable dissolution of the 
tribal structure. It is .true that the Basuto 
nation was hammered together by war and that 
it is much more closely organized than anything 
in Northern Rhodesia, even including Barotseland, 
while a tendency to disintegration which crops 
up nou' and then is held in check by fear of the 
possible results. The resisting power of a tribal 
organization may, however, even without the 
presence of special conditions, be much stronger 
than many people are inclined to recognize. 

The third problem is closely connected with the 
second and arises from the special conditions of the 
railway belt, and especially those among the 
concentrations of population on the mines and 
in the townships. They are a mixture of many 
tribes and include a small proportion of educated 
and advanced natives who do not readily fit into 
any tribal organization. The mass of these 
populations are, however, labourers and apart 
from those who are in domestic service or in 
permanent employment on farms, it is largely 
a shifting population. 

On the mines there is no definite labour policy 
as regards stabilization, and the general aim of 
Government appears to be to b ring about a 
practice of employment for a limited; period of 
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.eighteen months or two years, followed by a a valuable part to play in finding solutions to 
return of the workers to .their homes. Groyern- these very practical problems, 
ment also discourages: the keeping of children There is one last point which may be mentioned, 

at the mines after ten years of age. In fact, and that is with regard to the introduction of 
however,, there is a considerable degree of stabi- individual land-tenure, as against the communal 
lization and from -40 to 60 per cent, of the men tenure in the reserves and in the tribal areas of 
are returned as married. Only a proportion of Crown Land. In the central area there are large 
these marriages are in accordance with tribal numbers of natives anxious to obtain land in 
custom, and a large percentage are purely tern- . individual tenure so as to be able to take advan- . 
porary unions which would not affect the tribal tage of the marketing facilities provided near 
organizations. There are, however, a considerable the railway line. The aiixiety to obtain such 
uumher of inter-tribal marriages not falling iuto holdings is evidenced by the demand for the 
eithor , category, and proposals have been put holdings near Broken Hill where Government has 
forward for some system of registration of let a number of 5-acre plots at what can only be 
marriages so a.s to help in dealing with the many described as extortionate rents, 
anomalies which arise! Strong objections have The problem occurs in another way in con- 
‘ been raised to this partly because of the situations ' nexion with the reserves in the railway area, 
which arise when these men return to their large areas of which are being rapidly deterio- 
villages where their marriages have no validity. rated by gully and sheet erosion following on the 
Inhere are no constituted native authorities uncontrolled use of the plough, coupled with 
on the mines, and obviously it might be difficult the scarcity of water in parts of the reserves and 
to organize them without leading to trouble the general anxiety to get as near as possible 
with the managements. Three of the miues to the railway line. 

have a system of elders recognized by the The reserves will certainly have to be taken 
managements who act as arbitrators and advisers, in hand but it will also he necessary to provide 
but Government has lately introduced a system for' additional areas to be taken up from the 
under which the principal tribes send representa- large areas of Crown .Land now piactioally 
fives fo assist the District Officers in dealing with without inhabitants. In allottiug these areas 
cases.* IViction seems possible between them it will he essential to retain some control over 
and the Ipoail elders, but there has not as yet the methods of cultivation to be adopted if there 
been any experience of the new system. is not to be a repetition of the devastation which 

In the townships also there are no native is evident in the reserves., The question thm 
authorities and the various compounds and arises whether in the new areas the land should 
locations are controlled by managers sometimes he given in communal tenure, or whether indi- 
assisted by elders. There are no constituted viduals should he allotted separate holdings, 
Native Courts. The position does not appW or whether some compromise between the two 
to* be a satisfactory one in many respects but the shall be adopted, such as, for example, is found 
main argument put forward against establishing in the customary tenures of India. 

Native Courts, to apply customaiy law is that The question ia one of ^eat importance for 
they v^ould probably result in evolving a system the future, and it is essential that the solution 
.:of law which would conflict with the tribal should be on sound lines. Anthropologists should 
customary laws. The Belgians have apparently he able to give valuable assistance in securing 
not considered this an insuperable obstacle, as that it should be such as is consistent with native 
they have established such courts, but they are, feeling while at the same time giving reasonable 
it is true, mainly in their c&ni/rea extracoutumiers. security of tenure and assuring the preservation 
It seems to me that anthropologists may have of the land. 

NOTES FOR THE FIELD WORKER oI^N SOIL RECORDS. By 0. JP. L, MileS^ BMc.Lovd,^ Granmore 
BthnograpMcal Museum. Illustrated. 

A HQ No field worker’s account of the particular reference to the soil, and. the fact that such 
ZUO system of agriculture followed by any i^eferences in the' past have been of a very per- 
primitive community can be complete without funotory nature pro&bly due to a conception 
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on the part of the anthropologist that anything 
more than an allusion to colour and texture as 
gauged by a view of the surface will ’lead him 
into the airy realms of pedology, from which 
he is easily frightened away by such bogies as 
podsols and hydrogen-ion concentration. 

My object in putting for^ward these notes is to 
show that this fear is not justified, and that it 
is quite possible for any field worker, who can 
distinguish between the principal soil constituents 
- — sand, clay, chalk and humus — to make reports 
capable of much fuller interpretation and leading 
to the recognition of soil-types that can be 


the farmer. The determination of these consti- 
tuents has in the past been effected by means 
of elabprate mechanical analyses made from 
very small samples taken from the top nine inches 
of very large volumes of soD., but the value of their 
practical interpretation was not very great, more 
especially since the roots of most agricultural 
crops penetrate to a depth of several feet. What 
is required is a more rapid method of recording 
the nature of the various horizons through which 
the roots must grow, as well as of the underlying 
rock, and this has been embodied in the ' profile 
' method ’ of the Russian pedologists : Robinson, 
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identified on inspection with the soil auger, or 
by the flora alone. Here again it must not be 
Supposed that an ecological determination of 
soil types necessarily involves a knowledge of 
systematic botany : it is possible to recognize 
a sandy heath or a boggy moorland without 
knowing the names of all the species thereon : 
such means of soil identification are practised 
by the Bemha. 

It is upon the physical and not upon the ever 
changing chemical constituents that the per- 
manent characteristics depend, and it is these 
physical constituents that form the basis of all 
&il classification whether hy the scientist or by 
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G. W. 'Soils, their Origin, Constitution and 
Glassification. Murby.’ . 

The anthropological field worker might well . 
adopt some simplified form of this method and 
in order to do so should collect data on the foUow- 
ing : — 1, Surface features; 2. Water conditions? 
3. Profile; 4. Parent material. 

1. Surface features. -^’Records should include 
a note of ^elevation and aspect, some account of 
the type of country and the slope of the land, as* 
well as the natursil vegetation, which may 
ultimately form the basis of classification for the^ 
entire survey : it is merely necessary to note^ , 
the names of the more dominant species, 
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2. Water conditions ^ — Water (imufficient or 
excessive) is in a large number of cases the factor 
of limitation to plant growth, and it becomes 
of importance to know if the soil is freely drained 
or if drainage is impeded and the soil perhaps 
waterlogged. In a great number of cases it will 
be neither, water conditions will be normal and 
no further note is necessary. 

3. Profile . — This is the crux of the whole 
method, and must be observed in a quarry or 
other place where the various horizons can be 
examined, or alternatively by digging a vertical 
sided hole to, a depth of at least 4 ft. if this is 
possible. If much work is to be done it will 
be an advantage to be equipped with a soil auger 
which is easily made by a blacksmith and consists 
of a one-inch wood-auger welded on to a mild steel 
rod four feet in length and finished to receive a 
wooden handle. The auger is used to make 
successive borings, a few inches at a time, and 
pulled out after each with the soil core intact. 

In making notes on the profile it should first 
be divided into as many horizons as can be 
detected by the eye, any definite change of 
colour' or texture being regarded as a change of 
horizon* The depth and colour (web if possible) 
of each shduld be noted and also the texture as 
deteoted by rubbing the soil between the first 
finger .and thumb. In this way it should be 
possible to recognize heavy and light sands, 
heavy and light loams and clays. Even if there 
is a difficulty in making these distinctions at first, 
it will become easier with experience and rough 
approximations giving some idea of the profile 
are preferable to a mere note on the appearance 
of the surface, which has in many reports in the 
past formed the sole record. 

4. Parent material . — In many cases it may be 
found difficult to identify or describe the under- 
lying rock; iii which case it will be advisable 
to bring a small piece home, but in any case some 
attempt should be made to determine the nature 
of the material from which the soil has been 
formed ; that is unless the soil has been trans- 
ported by wind or water. 

EinaUy a record should be madp of the spot 
where the profile examination has taken place 
and this should if possible be indicated on a map 
by means of a number corresponding to that in 
the field book. 

; , After a number of profiles have been examined 

: a sirnilarity in the horizons and the natural flora 
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will be noticed and the soils may then be classified 
into types and a system of nomenclature adopted 
similar to that indicated in figure 1, which is a 
diagrammatic representation of six profiles typical 
of the soils of Romney Marsh, Kent. It is 
interesting to note that some of the pastures 
on this marsh are famous for fattening qualities, 
while others superficially indistinguishable are 
comparatively poor. Mechanical and chemical 
analyses have failed to reveal the cause of the 
differences, but more recent w'ork of Cole and 
Dubey—Cole, L. W., and Bubey, J. K. Soil 
Profile in Relation to Pasture Performance in 
Romney Marsh, No. 30, 1932, Jour. S.E. Agric. 
College, Wye, Kent — has, by means of the 
profile method, brought out these differences 
quite clearly, without recourse to any analyses. 

I am indebted to Mr. B. S. Eurneaux, Bept. of 
Pedology, South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent, for kindly reading through this 
article ; for the comment that owing to the very 
large quantity of water required by plants, he 
does not feel that this aspect has been sufficiently 
stressed ; and for contributing the following 
additional notes : — 

Water Conditions : — 

' Insufficient,’ ‘ normal,’ or ' excessive ’ water 
is purely relative; what is normal for one crop 
is excessive for another. 

1. Insufficient water may be due to : — 

(a-) Openness of texture, t.e., sandiness or 
gravelhness. 

(6) Shallowness of soil over unweathered 
rock. 

(c) Insufficient rainfall. 

2. Excessive water may be due to : — 

(a) Impervious underlying rock causing 
seasonal waterlogging owing to poor pene- 
tration. 

ifi) Low-lying land saturated nearly to the 
surface : bogs, river meadows, etc., Le., 
having a high water table. 

(c) Springs breaking out from a pervious 
rock, and saturating the lower layers of the 
soil. 

Wetness or dryness may he seasonal and the 
same soil may be affected by both. 

Profile : — 

1. Some soils show a very marked cleavage 
into particles, and this may cause the soil to show 
a columnar or granular structure, which has 
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valuable diagnostic significance and should there- 
fore be noted. 

, 2. Some soils show a marked diiference in 
conipaotion from horizon to horizon ; the particles 
in some horizons being cemented together by clay, 
lime, or iron oxide. A condition such as this 
c^n be recognized by thrusting a knife into the 
side of an inspection pit. 

3, Presence or absence of stones is important, 
and if present their geological origin, condition 
of weathering, size, etc., are worth noting. 

F(trent material : — 

A few examples representing the most im- . 
pqrtant varieties might be helpful : — 


1. Igneous rocks of volcanic origin. 

These are often crystalline, glassy or pumice- 
like. One should note the weight, presence 
or absence of crystals, hardness, etc., 
granite. , ' 

2. Sedimentary rpcks generally exhibiting 
stratification. 

Note the nature (clay, shale, sand, gravel, 
sandstone, limestone), also the colour, hardness 
and weight and presence or absence of 
fossils. A few fossils, if „ present, ‘ should be 
collected. 

3. Metamorphic rocks. Slates, marbles, quart- 
zite, etc. ^ 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

The Eskimo of East Greenland in the Past 
A II "I Present, Summary of a Goiw^unica- 

ZUf Ejnar Mihhelsen, Government 

Inspector of East Greenland^ 25^ October, 
1938. / 

The last little remnant of the once rather large 
tribe of fiskimos, which for some centuries had lived 
from north to south along the huge East Greenland 
coast, was found by a Danish Expedition at Ang- 
‘magssalik in 1883-84, numbering in all 413 indivi- 
duals, who lived a primitive stone -age life, and who 
never before had seen a white man, hardly heard; 
rumours of such. 

The tribe had outlived itself and decreased so 
fast in numbers that when' the Danish Government 
in 1894 established a small trading post at Ang- 
magssalik, only' 235 individuals remained out of 
the 413 "who were found 10 years previously. 

The Government intervention to save the tribe 
from total extinction came, decidedly in the very 
last hour, if hope of salvation of the tribe still could 
be sustained. 

However, the more orderly conditions of life made 
possible by the Danish management of the Ang- 
magssalik Eskimos, assisted by the establishment of . 
a mission station to enlighten them, ^nd not least — 
the importation to the settlement of crude necessities 
of life, etc., caused a complete change in every 
respect for this last remnants of a once very hardy 
tribe ; famine has never since taken its formerly so 
heavy toll of the tribe ; murder, with the disastrous 
blood-feuds, belongs to the past; infanticides. were 
stopped, and the formerly so frequent suicides 
became very rare. 

The better conditions and the safer existence 
uUder care of the Danish Government caused 
wonders, and the tribe, which seemed doomed a few 
years earlier, got a new lease of life; the 235 Eski- 
mos, the hunuin base of the settlement some forty 
years ago, has by natural increase now pas.sed the 
thousand. 

Parallel to this inoreaso in numbers has gone a 
complete change of the whole basis of life for the 


INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

tribe. The stone-age weapons’ have now %11 dis- 
appeared, firearms are every man’s property, and 
iron tools have takoii the place of the old stone 
implements. The material part of tlie small settle- 
ment from 1894 has also grown apace with the 
increase of tlio population. Church and school are 
established at th.e principal settlement, also in some 
of the small villages ; practically the whole popula- 
tion has learned the art to read and write, work 
small suras; the tribe has become serai -civilized 
and has amongst other matters acquired knowledge 
of money — paid out to the hunters from the govern- 
ment store for the saleable p>roduciion of sealskins, 
bears, or for manual labour, and spent in the same 
store on goods from Denmark. 

The welfare of the j)opulation has increased 
enormously, it thrives remarkably well under the 
now conditions, though very strict care still is neces- 
sary, particularly regarding diseases, new. to the 
formerly so completely isolated community, and 
which under certain unfavourable conditions rake 
liavoc amongst the natives — ^though a small hospital 
has been added to the Government buildings at 
Angmagssalik in recent years. 

The .settlement is closed to everybody who has 
not a gov-ernment permit to visit it, and thanks to 
these strict rules the natives have never acquired 
fhe taste for liquor, which cannot under any con- 
ditions be had at Angmagssalik. . 

The growtih of the population in the Angmagssalik- 
Pistrict caused, however,, a relative decrease in the 
proceeds of the chase, and made rcraov^al of some 
of the people desirable. A suitable spot for a new 
settlement was found at the huge Scoresby Sound 
father north,, to where .about 100 natives were 
transferred in 1925. 

The natives thrive here as at Augraagssalik and , 
before ;long it will probably be necessary to establish 
more settlements fpr the over-production of the 
Angmagssalilc tribe ; the stone-age Eskimo of old 
has disUppearqd, but, in fits place has Government 
G^e, forethUught qteated a new tribe of Eskimos 
which, m the good qualities of 
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their/stone-a^e ance^ors of fifty years ago, has spread even farther along the coast than now is the 
; acquit^d new strength, which makes it likely that case; reclaim, from wilderness more of the land 
. the East Greenlander, still a 100 per cent, pure formerly inhabited by their disappeared kinsmen — 

- :^ace, in generations to come will grow in number and the original East Greenland Eskimo, 
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, Back in the Stone Age. By Charles Ohewings, Ph.D* “ selection among the various white men with whom thi^ 

- HflA ^Sy5pp. natives are likely to come into contact.” 

4 O 0 j'uilH'r n mining ©ngmeer, with some fifty ' One cannot view with any favour the regulation of 

cxfu-i of the Aranda and Loritza the Federal Government that “the black is to be bred 
peoples of (■(‘niral Ausn-alia of whom he writes. His “ out ” by half-castes being compelled to marry whites. ■ 
work in c^ruiiil. Au-is'oliM as contractor for the delivery WALTER IVENS.- 

of stores by camel team, or for the digging of weUs, or . 

mmmihg and mapping out the country, involved the Studies in Australian Totemism. By A. P. Mhin, 

' einployment of native labour, male and female. And nfm The Oceania Monographs, No. 2. Sydney, 1937. 

^ a good deal of his account of native customs and habits /yy 147 pn. Price Ss. (Australian). 

' is founded on, incidents connected with the people in This book is of especial value in that it brings 

‘ his charge. He has also, made free use of the anthropo- within one cover in a convenient form a series of articles, 

logical, material collected by Pastor 0. Strehlpw of the , which originally appeared . in the pages of Oceania. 

T.uthorah Afission at Hermannsburgl He bears witness The resulting monograph forms one of the best cpn- 
, to iho good woT'k of the members of that Mission both tributions to ,the study of totemism in Australia that . 

" in their T/reatment of the natives and also in their has yet been produced. The articles which compose it 

publication of a grammar and dictionary of the language are based, in the main, , on the results of Professor 
• (one may mention also the translation of the .New Elkin’s own field work and studies in what he calls 

- Testament made by them). * the ideal “ laboratory ” for the study of totemism.’ 

The author has evidently a great regard for the The material for the studies was gathered, by the- 
natives about whom he writes, and shows himself to be author chiefly in the north-east of South Australia,. 

. kind and patient, and sympathetic and understanding North-west Australia, and the neighbouring regions, 
in his treatment of them. The first article gives a survey of totemism in the > 

He has a good deal to say about the women’s hard Karadjeri country, Hampier Land and the, Kimberley 
daily round of food-gathering and preparation of food; Division. Particularly intcTc-^tiug in this connexion is 
also about their social status, and the treatment meted the discussion of Dampirt- l.ar;-.!, it long $eem©d 

out to them by their husbands, whose virtual slaves that the work of Klaatsch' and Bischof shad demonstrated 
they are. Since the advent of the white man, and the the absence of totemh>". a fact which would 

consequent dislocation of native society, the stealing have been unique in \ i :- ! »•■. Elkin waa able to 

of women has increased among the. natives, and quarrels, show that this is not so, however, and in spite of his 
and murdem occur more frequently. The author gives own early failure to detect totemism here, he shows how 
an nrcount of the punishments meted out to offenders he finally came upon it. He is careful to point oid. both 
by :iici agjrricvi-d parties. . in this particular' connexion and ibroijg'i<*iiir iV.o voiuiru?, 

To-day tiiere is a free use of pidgin -Enuli.sh as the the gaps that still exist in knowledge* (.f i.ji.,- s.> 

means of eommmiication between w3siu> and natives, that the work points the way to ii? invn f.:'..,'rripl(M ion ae 
• and also (as in Al'elanesia) between those natives whose well as recording what progress has been made. 

, languages are mutually imintelligible. The author is Passing from this particular regional survey. Dr. Elkin 
' of opinion that the natives of central Australia were next studies the relationship of totemism to the social 
domiciled there before the present desiccation of the structure, and, in the first place, to the sub-sections, 
country began. He s])oaks highly of their adaptation sections and moieties. In the thhd section he extends 
.to thoir envir'onmcnt, of their iut,iinate knowledge of this study to embrace the remaining types of totemism 
tlie habits of all living tlungs aroiiiid them, of their use foimd in various parts of Australia, not only the 
of what materials are to their hands, of their powers of, north-west. 

observation of the things that concern them. He notices Whilst not explicitly providing any new definition of 
their ability to mimic, or to depict by drawing, the white. ’ totemism, Dr. Elkin places the whole matter in a new 
man and, bis, to them, lumiy ways. ^ light by submitting the Australian forms of it to a. 

There are sections dealing with the preyailing practice detailed analysis from the viewpoint of the rclationshii^s, - 
of food-sharing cjuiscmI l)y ih(‘ir haphazard nomadic life’, social and otherwise, into which it enters. Those relation- 
Marriage regulations, the" lending of wives, the treatment ships are shown to be not enthely concerned with 
of children^ the practice of infanticide, the theory of kinship or even ritual in the strict sense, but embrace 
conception, the habits of the younger people, the powers a far wider field than had been realized earlier. Thus 
exercised by the older men, curative or malignant magic, he is able to show that ‘the moieties, sections and 
rain-making, these are subjects all touebod upon. * sub-sections are alike forms of '^totemism,’ and at the 

Like the members of the Lutheran Mission wliom he same time that ‘ exogamy may not be an essential 
quotes, the , author is of opinion that the final disappear- ‘ feature of either a theoretical or actual moiety 
ance of the natives is certain. He deals with the ‘ organization in Australia.’ 

proposals made by various bodies as to the future Another of the less considered aspects of totemism 
disposition of the natives, whether by se^egation or is the feeling pf the individual for his totem, and the 
. ...otherwise, and is of the opinion that “ no better method author has done a service also in calling attention to. 
has yet been devised to improvo the natives than this in his section on ‘Individual Totemism’ (pp. 129- 
“ personal contact with the respectable white rhan.” 131), From .this he goes on ’^o the study of sex- 
To which one would 'say, “ Granted; but this implies a totemism, which has now been shown by Neuhauss to 
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exist in New Ireland also, and the comparison is 
interesting. 

Totemism in Australia has also a definite relation to 
local organization, and this relationship is made clear 
by the author’s field work in North-west Australia. 
Further still, its relationships extend beyond the local 
clan, or even the entire tribe, and ultimately embrace 
the whole of nature, gaining their final sanctions from 
the faith of the native in the ‘ eternal dream time.’ 
Dr. Elkin’s section on ‘ Man, Society and Nature ’ 
(p. J44) Is an instructive summary of these facts. 

It has been remarked that Professor Elkin does not 
re-define totemism, either as a beginning or a conclusion. 
Had he done so, he might have made clear what relation 
he believes to exist between totemism as defined by 
Professor Radelifie-Brown — whose definition is clearly 


Suriname Folk-Lore. By Melville J, Herskovits 
and Frances B. Kerskovits. {Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. XXVII). 
■ New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
xxii 766 pp,, 27 plates and 7 figures m text. 

This large volume, the work of two skilled and most 
diligent anthropologists, is as fascinating as any novel. 
The authors are to be congratulated, not only on their 
great intelligence, sympathy and thoroughness (it is not 
everyone who, working on American material, would 
test its value by gomg to Africa and there discussing his 
records with dark-skinned experts in the local speech and 
traditions), but on the curiously attractive community 
which they have found to work among. The Dutch 
colony of Suriname^ contains a large Negro population 
which is in process of bocominir slowly Europeanized. 
Costume, language cii-.i hab!j s ii!l i infl.uence of the 
white peoples, but the blacks are still African at heart and 
retain a great number of African customs and a ‘ social 
* pattern’ which savours rather of the West Coast of their 
native continent than of either Holland or white America. 
The government seems wisely content to leave them as 
much, as popible to their own devices, interfering little 
and not trying to hurry a development which, if it is to 
be healthy, must be slow. 

Part I of the book discusses, in what ai'e modestly 
called ‘ notes ’ but seem to omit little that is of real 
importance, the culture of the Paramaribo Negroes, that 
is to say the inhabitants of the capital and other towns, 
tire fioto suma or townsfolk^ as they call themselves, in 
contradistinction to the pranasil suma or plantation folk 
and the Djukas or dwellers in the ‘ big bush or hiiiter- 
land. Naturally, the more African characteristics are to 
be found in the two latter classes ; these, it would seem, 
the authors have had less opportunity to observe, though 
they have something to say ’about them. These city- 
dwellers dress for the most part like Eux'opeans, at least 
in public, although many women wear the kotoyahi, an 
African modification of the old-fashioned voluminous 
Dutch skirt, and they commonly have kerchiefs which are 
thoroughly African in pattern and significance, although 
the fabric is none of their making. They also conform 
to the white man’s laws (there is but little criminality 
among, them) and, more or less, to his religion. But in 
private they have magical practices which owe little to 
any foreigner, ^ a typically African use of songs [lauhi 
singiA a sort of combination of erotic, satirical and quasi- 


, 3 So written throughout; it is more. usual in English 
to spell it Surinam. 

® Xh© dipthong nu is pronounced na in English, the 
other voT><rels' ih approximately the Italian fashion. For 
typographic^ reasoiis the reviewer Las modified the 
authors^ ip-ore exact spelling. . 


Dr. Elkin’s starting point — or by Professor Grolden- 
weiser, and such ‘ borderline ’ forms of it as individxial 
totemism or conception totemism. Neither are exactly 
embraced within the framework of the common defini- 
tions. Dr. Elkin suggests that ‘ personal totemism is 
‘ akin to social totemism ’ ; at the same time it does not 
fulfil all the requirements of the accepted definitions of 
totemism. In the case of conception totemism (see 
p. 139), the relationship is again not completely clear, 
and ground is left for further study. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the appearance of these 
articles in book form will serve to draw attention to 
them, and provide in a convenient shape a basis both for 
the understanding of Australian totemism as it is known 
at present, and an indicator and guide to further study 
to fill in the still existing gaps. A. CAPBLL. 


magical performances) and a religion obviously of their 
own, consisting essentially in possession by windi, or 
spirits-yit is an interesting case of convergence that they 
have hit upon the same expression for an immaterial 
being as the classical Glreeks and Hebrews, windi being 
Eng. ‘ wind This makes many and varied compromises 
with Christianity, and the dances which form the core of 
its ritual, when performed m the tqwns,. are limited to 
certain days which the official calendar recognizes aS‘ 
festivals. , . 

Their speech, called Neger-Englesch by the Dutch, 
taki-taki by the negroes themselves, is a most curious 
jargon, any given sentence consisting of varied pre-r 
portions of pure African' words, English, Dutch and other 
European tongues. The syntax is mostly African, with 
the characteristic use of certain verbs as prepositions, 
and other such features. Abundance of examples are 
given in the folktales and proverbs which, together with 
a considerable number of songs, fill a great part of the 
book; they are printed in the originnl. phov :'+:■? script 
being used, and an exact Ihigli'iii ; rMi'<!iii iwn .i-.lMei,!. save 
for. a few unintelligible passages, mostly in ritual songs. 
The volume concludes with a musical analysis of the 
tunes, contributed by Dr. M.. Kolinski. Among the tales; 
as might be expected, those in which Anansi (the .spiderj 
appears are eBpccinlly prominent. This soei.iori. (Part II) 
also contains nri .n-co.im iIk- in.iiint'r in wfii(;h the 
traditional stoi’iev, anr lold and i.lio ('(‘rninnnial. largely 
chthonian, attai-hing i.o -herri. II. ,). ROSE. 


Pyrenean, Festivals. By Violet Alford. London: 
ChaUo and Windus. 1937. Price 165. net. 
Those who have had experience in endeavouring 
to collect . folk -material at first-hand in the 
Pyrenees will appreciate the difficulties that have to be 
overcome and the many pitfalls that await the unwary. 

‘ Calendar customs, music and magic, drama and dance ’ 
abound on both sides of the frontier, but the more 
inaccessible the locality the richer the field of research, 
and Miss Alford during her many visits to the region 
from Cantabria, to the Ari^ge corridor has spared no 
pains in gathering her information. Moreover, as the' 
bibliography shows, she has also explored most of the 
relevant literature. As a result she has produced a 
volume 'which will long remain a standard work for 
future students of Pyrenean festivals who will search its 
pages for new facts and consult the references to Obscure ' 
publications. . ; 

After giving ‘A Bird’s-eye View;’ of the lie of the 
land, Miss Alford begins her investigation in Catalonia, 
where she describes the calendrical dances .and bear- 
hunts, interpreted in terms of the killing of the , king. 
Crossing into Eousillon she pursues her way along the 
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nortHern slopes of the Pyrenees to Andorra, Aude and 
Ari^ge, the pays du Luchon, Bigorre and Bean, to the 
Basque country ; whence again crossing the frontier, 
she arrives finally in Aragon. Scattered throughout this 
area the bear-rite appears in “a hundred guises, all 

tattered and torn, confused by duplication, accretions, 
“ misunderstandings, yet still very recognizable.” In her 
opinion it is founded primarily on the dread of hunger. 
The real victim was a divine being, either human or 
animal, impersonated by the king disguised under the 
figures of “ beasts, hobby-horses, deers, bulls, goats and 
“ bears.” At Vallespir, after being caught and shaved, 
the terrifying creature carries off a bride and produces 
havoc among his enemies before he is finally killed. In 
Andorra he is restored to life in a resurrection ritual, 
while in Bigorre he “ undergoes some extremely sugges- 
“ tive movements, suitable no doubt to a fertility-ritualist 
“ wrapped in the skin of his sacred beast.” In the Basque 
country the bear-hunt apparently was discontinued, 
perhaps for obvious reasons, till it was revived at Cheraut6 
in 1935. 

11 - - •'^ik-rites are inextricably bound up with 
■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ . festivals- and the Church has acted as a 

transforming agent, especially among the Basques, the 
pre-Christian elements are seldom eradicated. More- 
overj into such a feast as that of Corpus Christi, though 
medieval in oi’igin, pagan observances have become 
incorporated, so persistent is the folk tradition, and when 
attempts have been made to eliminate or modify prac- 
tices in the interests of deeonun, invariably they have 
reappeared after a certain lapse of time. At heart the 
Spaniard is a traditionalist, and even under the stress 
of the present conflict, as Miss Alford reminds us, when 
the Nationalists entered Tolosa, the feast of the Assump- 
tion was celebrated with little winged angels and roses, 
and red-b6reted soldiers danced fandangos in the streets, 
still under fire. Many customs, it is true, are disappear- 
ing, but on both sides of the frontier, happily, Pyrenean 
festivals die hard. 

The geographiesl method adopted has the advantage 
of piiu-iritr ’i.M:crial in its proper setting, though the 


accumulation of facts sometimes tends to become weari- 
some, while the description of the rites is often lacking 
in detail and colour. The marriage custom known as 
La Hosts has a deeper fori iliiy .Mgnificance than is indi- 
cated, and the has many more varia- 

tions than are mentioned. But the songs and dance 
tunes are a valuable addition to the chapters, and the 
illustrations complete an excellent regional study. 

E. 0. JAMES. 


Manuel de Folklore. By P. Samtyves. Paris : Nourry. 
1936. 21Spp. 

/ 1 / This volume is mainly concerned with the defini- 
tion of folklore, and the historical approach to it. 
The introduction was Saintyves’ address given to the 
Soci^.t6 beige de Folklore at Brussels in 1927. The 
definition restricts folklore to the study of popular life 
in a civilized community but expands it to cover almost 
all spheres of human activity. Folklore is popular lore 
as opposed to learned lore and therefore caimot exist 
in any community which has no learned lore. The term 
cannot he applied to primitive peoples : their activities 
are studied in ethnology. Ethnology and folklore 
together constitute sociology, which with its sister 
science psychology constitutes cultural anthropology 
as opposed to physical anthropology. Such is Saintyves* 
scheme, and he proceeds to draw up a plan for folklore 
study in any part of the world. The data to be collected 
are divided into three main categories: (1) material, 
such as commodities, w^ork, products; (2) spiritual, such 
as language, popular science and philosophy, magic, 
religion, art; and (3) social, such as family, village, 
secret societies. The different, methods of folklore 
study are detailed : descriptive, analytical, com- 
parative, and' historical. The book rapidly becomes a 
narrative bibliography, including nearly three hundred 
references, mostly French-- a dish of rather dry bones 
and somewhat platitudinous, but necessarily so on 
account of its definitive character of a text-book. 

CANNING SUFFERN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Chalcolithic Eskimos. 

A 4 A Capt. Robert McClure, in command 

^ I J of the ‘ Investigator,’ was caught in the ice off 
Banks Island. There he found the Eskimos in 
possession of copper implements. ‘‘ Copper of the 
“ purest desCi’iption seemed to be plentiful with 
“ them, for all their implements were of that metal; 
** their arrows were tipped with it,' and some of the 
sailors saw a quantity of it in a rough state in one 
“ of the tents.” (Sherard Osborn, The Discovery of the 
]S(orth-We8t Passage \ 1856, p, 188.) 

In 1910 \retic explorer Vilhjalmar 

Stefansson . . ■ \ ■ . Island, which is east of 

Banks Island and is separated from the Canadian main- 
land by Dolphin and Union Strait. He found that 
the Eskimos on this island were using native copper, 
in preference tn stone, for the making of their various 
When on the ice and approaching 
Isiar.d, he and his Eskimo companion were 
faced suddenly by an Eskimo that ‘ grasped a long 
‘ oopper-bladed knife that had lain on the snow beside 
‘ him.’ He was pacified by their friendly gestures. 
WherL, later, Stefansson was . en.tertained hospitably 
hy these Bskimos, the wife of his host handed him a 
piece of boiled .seal together with ‘her own copper- 


‘ bladed knife.’ He relates that this was his first expe- 
rience in the use of a knife of native copper; he found 
it more than sharp enough, and very serviceable.” 
The knife, they* told him, had been hammered (with 
stone) out of a piece of fioat copper, that is to say, metal 
found lying upon the ground, “ on Victoria Island, to 
“ the north, in the territory of another tribe, from whom 
“ they had bought it for some good driftwood from the 
“ mainland coast.” Stefansson spoke the dialect 6f 
the Mackenzie River Eskimos, and he discovered that 
it was understood by these Copper Eskimos, as he 
named them. These people, he says elsewhere, “ have 
“ no method of catching fish except that of hooks and 
“ spears. They do not use nets. The hooks, like 
“ most of their implements, are made of native copper, 
and are unsuited for setting, because they have no 
“ barb. Unless the fish he pulled out of the water 
“ as soon as it takes the hook, it is sure to get off again.” 
He watched their use of hows and 

“ long copper-tipped arrows. ” ‘ with the 

Bskimos f publish^ in 1913,) 

From the Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History^ it appears that the use ot 
native copper is not restricted to Victoria Island, but 
extends to the adjacent mainland of Coronation Gulf 
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ajid Bathiirati Inlet, A piece of copper as large as a 
common brick was picked up on the north shore of 
Great Bear Lake. From there, copper is known to occur, 
either in the form of drift along the streams or in outcrops 
on the hillsides, all the way northward to Prince Albert 
Sound on the west coast of Victoria Island, a distance 
of fully 300 miles. “ The western limit of copper 
deposits known to us is in the vicinity of Dismal Lake, 
while to the east it extends at least to the east shore 
of Bathurst Inlet.” Like primitive man elsewhere, 
these Eskimos find it difficult to out the large masses 
of copper, and preferably make use of the small lumps 
that they gather beside the streams. They do not 
know how to melt the copper, nor, so far as recorded, 
how to anneal it; they pound it with stones into flat 
’ ^ ‘ ’ ■■ irpen the edges of their cutting tools 

i ■ e metal on granular rock. 

' ' ■ • ■ ■■ visited by Stefansson, the one known as 

the Kaheryuarmiut, on Victoria Island, appeared to 
be the most expert in copper fabrication. From deposits 
north-east of Piince Albert Sound, and from pieces of 
float picked up here and there, they make long-bladed 
hunting-knives, the half-moon-shaped women’s knives, 
curved knives for whittling driftwood, rods for the 
foreshafts of harpoons, points for ice -chisels, blades for 
caribou spears and seal harpoons, points for arrows, 
prongs for fish-hooks, needles for sewing, and the nails 
or rivets used in the making and mending of implements 
of wood, horn, or bone. “ ISTaturally,” says Stefansson, 
“ they have more practice than the members of other 
“ tribes in the making of these copper artielas, and they 
** are the wares for which they purchase sleds and other 
“ wooden articles. Some of th“^~- ■ — - — ^.Hicles 
“ also they take with them on their ■ v . "sions 

“ to the head of Chesterfleld Inlet / .■ part 

of Hudson Bay), where they exchange them for articles 
of wood and even for eertaui white man’s wares, for, 

“ although they do not meet whit© men on the Akilinik 
(river), they meet there the Eskimos who deal with 
“ the white men of Hudson Bay.” 

Stefa, nsson calls these Copper Eskimos a people of 
the Stone Age. He is right. The copper to them is a 
soft kind of stone, as is the steatite, or soapstone, of 
which they make their seal -oil lamps and other con- 
tainers. Mr. Stefansson tells me that they do not use 
stone; artifacts, except a little black slate, which they 
break in pieces and then grind the edges on granular 
rock, to make knives. It appears that formerly they 
knew how to chip hard stone, such as quartzite, but 
now, fiirding the copper more amenable, on account 
of its malleability, they have rejected the use of stone. 
The slate knives and spearpoints found in the Copper 
Eskimo roirion bi-l.'iMg f.i.- an earlier period of Eskimo life, 
to the p(ri,‘pi(- of i ll:* Thole culture, which extended from 
northern Alaska to Greenland. So Mr. Diamond Jenness 
informs me. These earlier Eskimos used hard stone 
as well, whereas the Copper Eskimos use only soft stone, 
soapstone and copper, except the unshapen stones 
epiployed for pounding the copper and for cracking 
mdrrow bones. 

This use of native copper therefore . does not belong 
to any stag© of culture intermediate between the use of 
stone and the use of metid ; on the contrary, and 
definitively, it belongs to an early phase of stone usage. 

T. A. BICHARD. 


* Meation ^ ‘Creation ' and ‘Standardization.^ (Gf. 
^ - Mak, 1938, 144.) 

2 1 1| Sib, — ^Will Miss Tildesley direct the attention of 
the committee for the standardization of anthropo - 
logical methods to the improvement of its vocabulary ? 


In Maist, 1938, 144 she uses a word “ meation ”, which 
might mean anything, and does mean something quite 
different, outside its particular context. I understand 
that meatus (meaning a ‘ passage ’ in Latin) is the 
anatomical human ear-hole ; that 

the Greek . ■ . ■ . been adopted 

irresponsibl; anatomists to denote 

‘ the middle point within ’ such a passage— e.^., poHon, 
for the middle of the poros, another such opening; 
and that meation has been invented to denote the middle 
point within the auditory yneatiis. But the word-ending 
-tion^ from the Latin, signify r* ; ■ r the result 

of a process— e.pf., ' cvmtion ’ stem mea-, 

meaning to 'pass/ gives the regularly-formed, though 
unusual, word * meation ’ for the ‘ act of passing ’ ; 
which is not what Miss Tildesley means by an ‘ ear-hole 
centre ’ ; any more than the Latin * creation ’ means 
the ‘ middle of the flesh,’ though hredtion is a perfectly 
good Greek word meaning something different, namely 
a ' small bit of flesh.’ 

It would be a reasonable and simple feat of ' standard- 
ization ’ — itself a word compounded from three languages 
— to agree to construct each technical term within the 
limits of one. Otherwise we risk such terms as Uteschen 
or hopfetto for the ' middle point of the human head.’ 
Surely there are still a few persons who know enough, 
etymology, as well as enough anatomy, to guide those 
who do not ; and perhaps they will begin by d'^oox’-orincr 
— or inventing — an English word for ‘ sLiu!*<!hr(liz<!i ic'ii,' 
which looks like a bit of Desperanto. By analogy with 
‘ meation ’ it should mean ‘ the middle point in, the 
making of a standard.’ JOHN L. MYRES* 

Oxford, . ' ' 


The Uterine Nephew and the Gods. 

Sir, — ^I n a series of articles from 191d to 1924 
Z 1 u below) I produced evidence that the uterine 
nephew eats the offei*ing to the gods* as repre- 
sentatives of those gods. I suggested that this lies 
at the base of his right to seize property belonging to his 
mother’s people. , ; . 

Mr. G. Bateson, Naven (Cambridge, 1936), p.i, 
has now brought forward e von morr: doilnitc and oohiplofb" 
evidence of the nephew’s i:i.|)ri.-;,'ria:.ion, and iinked ii- 
up with the ger^''~’ •'mjjj. ((,» lays duun 

the following • . ■■ ■ ,h- -npj'osis wiTn 

examples : — . 

1. The uterine nephew among the latmul of New 

Guinea dances in masks which represent the ancestoi^ 
of the maternal clan : ‘ : 

2. He is entitled • to ornament his body with those 
plants which are the ancestors of his maternal^ clan 

3. When the members of a clan sacrifice to their clan 
ancestors, it is the uterine nephews who hat the sacrifice ; 

4. The uterine nephew eats his material ancestors, 
This last proposition may seem strange at first, but it 
is quite in accordance with the principle which app’ears 
in so many rituals that (a) commumcant =! god; , 
(6) victim = god; (c) victim “'communicant. 

The custom of ' eating for the dead ’ still goes on in 
Iraq, but there the impersonator of the deceased, i^' mo 
longer x-.-g relationship, as in'ihdia, 

butby^ s . I ■ ■ ■ ■ A. M. HOCART. , 

Litbrattjrb : — Hocart* Chieftainship in the Fdcifid, 
Amer. Anthr., XVII, 1915, 631; The XJt&rim Ifephm, 
Mak, 1923, 4; Maternal Relations in Indian Riktal, 
Man, 1924, 76 ; Maternal Relations in Melanesian Ritual^ 
Man, 1924, 132; Kings and Councillors (Luzac & Co., 
1936), esp. p. 47 ; Mrs. E. S. Drower, The^ Mandaeana 
(Oxford, 1937), 214fl.,; index s.v. ‘ Equivalence.’ 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Australia With Plate M. Thomson 

A NEW TYPE OF FISH TRAP FROM ARNHEM LAND, NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. 

By Donald F. Thomson. 

A J p The seasonal aspect of food supply, and its consequent influence upon the movements 
fa I 0 and occupations of the people, is strongly emphasized in Arnhem Land. At certain times 
of the yea-r, especially during the latter part of the north-west monsoon or rainy season — 
which extends from about November to April — the natives of the coastal region depend to a 
large extent on fish for their supply of animal food. The rapid growth of long grass that 
follows the breaking of the rains provides refuge for kangaroos, wallabies, bandicoots, and other- 
game, and renders them difficult to approach. In addition, the abundance of mosquitoes makes, 
inland travel an ordeal to be avoided as much as possible. For a time, therefore, the natives 
tend to congregate in more or less large groups near the coast, where they engage in fishing. 

The coasts of north-east Arnhem Land generally take the form either of rocky cliffs and 
headlands, or of low flat plains and ' salt pans,’ intersected by creeks and waterways, fringed 
with mangroves. Fish are abundant in these coastal waterways, and here a number of varied 
and often highly specialized methods of fish capture are employed. The most interesting and 
ingenious of these is known as the gorl, which has been developed in adaptation to the special 
conditions of the valley of the Glyde River in North Central Arnhem Land. The ingenious, 
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Fig. 1 . ' FISH WEIK (VIRWARHA) rRUPARBD TO RECEIVE THE BARK FUNNELS {kurkcfy Fl(J. 2 ) SEEN FROM UP-STREAM. 

The wall (kumur) is faced with clay, excavated from the bed of the sfnawh hi such a. way as to deepen the approaches fa 

the traps. 
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jFia. 2. THB FUNNEL {kurJca) made by rolling a single 

SHEET OF THE BARK OF EUCALYPTUS TETRADONTA, AND 
LACING IT WITH Flagellaria cane. 

Approximately natural size. 


nature of this type of trap, and the very restricted 
area in which it occurs in Arnhem Land make 
it of special interest and seem to justify a detailed 
description.^ 

The gorl consists of a single sheet of bark of a 
' stringy-bark ’ tree, rolled into the form of a 
funnel or spout, the lairka gorP, (penis of the 
gorl) which is inserted into a weir or fence, 
yirwarra, constructed across the stream to dam 
up the receding flood waters (fig. 2). This weir 
serves to raise the level of the stream, which then 

^ The expeditions in Arnhem Land on which the work 
presented in this paper was carried out, were imdertaken 
under Coinniission from the Commonwealth Government, 
and as Kesearch Fellow of the University of Melbourne, 
during 1935-36-37. 

“ Kurka occurs frequently in native symbolism, 
e.g.f km'ka hurta, literally 'fire penis,’ expresses the 
English metaphor ‘ tongues of fire.’ Kurkamirri — 
literally ‘ penis with ’ — is the general term for a male 
animal or male person. 



Fig. 3. the same Gorl as in plate m, showing the hurka in operation. 

A separate platform called djamur (*n6&*’) is constructed to receive the outflow of each frtnnel. The trap functions chiefly 

at nighty and large qua^vtities offish are taken. 
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passes through the hurka or spout to the lower 
level. Beneath the outflow of this spout, and 
a few inches above the lower level of the stream, 
a platform is constructed of sticks laid crosswise 
to form a coarse grating on which the fish that 
are carried through the spout will be -stranded. 
If the volume of water should be too great for 
one funnel, a second hurka is inserted, and 
another platform similar to the first is constructed 
below it. 

The gorl technique is not in general use through- 
out Arnhem Land but is confined to a small area 
on the north coast lying between the Glyde River 
in the west, and Buckingham Bay in the east. 
Although this territory is inhabited by a very 
large number of small closely-allied groups 
differing very little in culture, the right to use 
the gorl is regarded as the exclusive property 
of two of these groups — ^Ngalladar Tjumbar’- 
poingo and Kalbanuk group of Liagallauwumirr — 
and its use is restricted to these, though in 
practice they may be assisted by many of their 
neighboiirs. Tradition, handed on in mythology, 
furnishes for the natives the motive, the driving 


force, in all behaviour and practice,^ even in 
matters of material culture. The peculiar and 
localized use of the gorl, the charter for which 
is given to one of these groups by mythology, 
and jealously guarded, is aecex^ted by the people 
themselves as the real explanation of its distri- 
bution. There is little doubt that the actual 
reason is the very restricted character of the 
geographical conditions necessary for its success^ 
ful operation. It can be used only near the 
coast and only when the flood waters are receding 
— at which time there is a nice balance between 
retreating flood w'-aters and the tide — and the 
fish are moving dowinvards towards the sea.’ 

I have seen the gorl in actual use in one area 

s It is of practical interest to not© that while this is 
the important factor in the actual functioning of social 
institutions it remains sufficiently moliilo, in the absence 
of a written language, to be amenable to modification 
even subconsciously — and therefore without any violence 
to the sentiments of the society — so that it does actually 
represent organized public opinion, current at the time, 
and serves therefore to give fore© to rule of the old 
men in social and ceremonial matters. This is a matter 
of no small miportance in a conservative society. 


Fro. 4. the hurka gorl with fish, chiefly harramundi aistu cat-fish, stbaoted on the bed of grass, the 

FISH PASS THROUGH TAIL FIRST, 

The height of the hurka above the grid is 15 inches^ 
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only, when, the conditions were snch that it 
functioned admirably and provided large quanti- 
ties of fish with a minimum, of effort^ after the 
initial construction of the trap, which, however, 
was a laborious and a skilled undertaking. 
During the period from March to May in 1937, 
corresponding with the end of the wet season, 
the gorl was much in use in the valley of the 
Glyde River. 

The Glyde River, in its lower reaches, meanders 
between steep banks of mud, through a wide 
flood plain. In the dry season it dwindles to a 
small tidal creek, but in the wet season it becomes 
a swift-running torrent, rising some twenty feet 
to. the level of the upper banks. This is explained 
by the fact that it forms the natural outlet for 
the' whole of the vast swamp lands of the Arafura 
Basin — a great low-lying swamp commencing 
some 20 miles inland and extending to the south 
and south-west, surrounded on all sides by hills — 
which drains into the valley of. the Glyde through 
a relatively narrow gap. During the wet season, 
fish — especially estuarine fish such as the barra- 
mundi {raitjuJc), cat-fish (Lirrmanga), the archer- 
fish (watarra), and, others — are able to move 
freely upstream, and to mingle with those from 
inland waters. When the floods are receding, 
towards the end of the wet season, the fish move 
down-stream in large numbers to the estuarine 
reaches. Under these conditions, when the flood 
waters have ceased to run like a torrent and 
are flowing steadily, the period apparently most 
favourable to the movement of the fish, the gorl 
functions well. Conditions somewhat similar 
to those described on the Glyde River occur 
also on the tributaries and creeks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Goyder River, the Hutchipson 
Strait and the rivers flowing into Buckingharn 
Bay. 

CoNSTinjOTioisr of the GorL 

The first objective of the natives is to dam up 
the stream in which fish are moving freely, by 
throwing a strong wall across to ensure a faU 
of about three feet to the lower level. For this 
purpose a reach is selected, among the mangroves, 
where the stream is moderately wide and not 

^ The matter does not, however, end with the posUive 
effort of constructing the trap ; there ore, as will he , 
seen later, certain ritual observances, generally of a 
negatim character, which are no less important, failure 
|;o observe which may militate against success, and 
which servo a definite sociological function. - 


flowing swiftly enough to carry away the weir. 
The site selected must also be situated sufficiently 
far upstream so that the force of the tide will 
not overwhelm and destroy the trap. 

Two strong forks, called milkiri, are driven 
upright into the ground on opposite sides of the 
stream, and a long pole, korogoro, placed across 
these. To the natives this, and the kurka itself, 
are the essentials of the gorl and these are used 
to represent it in ceremonial allusions. A palisade 
of strong saplings is now erected against this 
pole on the upstream side, and the stakes are* 
driven deep into the mud. This fence is now 
packed, again upstream, with hlady-grass and 
other coarse grasses from the neighbouring, plain, 
not only to act as a barrier to the "passage of 
fish, but also to serve as a base, and to reinforce 
the facing of clay which must be plastered over 
it to render the daru effective. An extremely 
stiff blue clay occurs in mamy of the streams in 
this region, which withstands the water well. 
The clay for this purpose is excavated froih the 
bed of the stream in such a way as to deepen 
the approach to the kurka by the formation of 
a chamiel leading to the inlet. [See text figure 1)..: 

The weir, yirwarra^ is carried high enough to- 
raise the level of the water some three feet, but 
care is always taken to relieve the pressure on 
the wall by permitting the water which is dammed 
up to overflow the banks on either side in a stream 
which, however, is too shallow to permit of the 
escape of large fish. ■ , 

The time has now come for the insertion of 
the kurka. ' This is made from a single sheet of 
bark of Eucalyptus teiradonta^ the same material 
as is used for the manufacture of bark canoes. 
The outer fibre is stripped off, and the sheet, is 
heated over a fire. It is then rolled to form a 
spout and laced or sewn with strands of split 
Flagellaria cane. {See text figure 2.) This kurka 
is generally about three feet six inches in length, 
and tapers in such a way that when it is inserted 
into the fence the pressure of the water serves 
only to wedge .it more securely iu place. No 
space is left in the original weir for the insertion 
of the kurka gorl, nor is there any special modi- 
fication required to receive it. An opening is 
made in the wall at the place wliich seems most 
suitable and it is then inserted underneath the : 
cross beam or korogoro, wedged into place, and 
’held by a single stake inserted obliquely on 
either side. The heavy blue clay which was 
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employed to plaster the breastwork of the weir 
is again used to set the funnel in place. This 
must be, carried out so that no leakage occurs 
which would open the way for erosion of the 
wall. If it is found that a single hnrka is filled 
so that undue pressure is exerted on it, a second 
is inserted in the same way as the first. But 
it is important that a volume of water sufficiently 
large to carry the fish is maintained at each 
hwrha, or the trap will not function. 

After the funnel has been set in place a grating 
in the form of a low platform is constructed im- 
mediately below the spout on the lower side of the 
weir, and a few inches above the level of the stream, 
as will be seen from Plate M and text figures 3, 4, 
so that the water drains through and leaves the fish 
stranded. A bed of grass is now placed below the 
outflow of the hurha to act as a strainer and to 
prevent the escape of small fish, shrimps, and 
. other crustaceans, and a wall, consisting of two 
or more sheets of Jcurdaika bark — ^the same 
material as used for the kurha — ^is erected around 
the grating to prevent the escape of the fish. 
This bark is held in position by saphngs on either 
side driven into the mud and lashed together to 
“Servci as clamps. 

Although the grating takes the form of a 
^platform’ of a very familiar type that is 
employed by these people especially for the 
exposure of the dead, the usual name for that 
type of structure, koMuwurdo, is not applied. 
Instead, they use the word, djamur, ribs, no doubt 
derived from the rib-like nature of the grating. 

The actual measurements of the gorl shown in 
the aooo'mpanying photographs are as follows : 

Length of weir from fork to fork across stream, 15 ft. 8 in. 
Height rf ft. o in. 

Height r level of stream, 1ft. 9 in. 

Height of kurka above grating, 1 ft. 3 in. 

As the gorl operates chiefly during the night, 
-when the fish are making towards the sea, it is 
iecessary to protect the trap from early morning 
raidi^ by sea eagles, whistling eagles, and other 
predatory or scavenging birds. For this purpose 
leafy boughs are always laid across the tops of 
the bark enclosures at night. The fish m- 
variably pass through the gorl tail first, as they 
swim with head to the current. I have mentioned 
, the fact that the fish taken are those moving 
down btream to the sea with the subsiding flood 
waters, and this is stressed by an examination of 
the species that predominate. These are cat-fish, 
fearr^mundi, and rifle or archer fish (Toxotes), 
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all of which are fish that frequent estuarine and 
brackish waters but which can live in fre^h 
water, whereas mullet, true sea-fish, though they 
abound in the estuaries and saltwater creeks, 
and predominate in most other methods of fish- 
capture, are rarely taken in the gorl. 

Ritual Obsekvaijtces. 

For the natives, the matter does not end with 
the construction of the trap. There are a number 
of ritual observances which, though negative in 
character, are of no less importance than the 
construction of the trap; for failure to observe 
any of them may bring ' bad luck,^ and so result 
in complete failure in the enterprise. 

No woman during menstruation may eat any 
fish from the gorl. In the phrase of the natives : 
If a woman is m,angomirr^ (with blood) she 
must talk, ‘ I am mangomirr, I leave that 
' fish If him eatim, fish finish — ^him stop, 

no more come along gorl, mango stop im 
'' -main,'' If she were to eat the fish, no more 
would enter the trap, the ^ blood ’ would stop 
them — the malli, the shade, the non-material part 
of anything. By this they moant that it would 
not he an actual material blocking of the trap, 
but rather a ritual stoppage. 

All the men who are taking part in the fishing 
must also refrain from eating certain animals — 
chief of which are muniukul {Liasis olivaoms), 
a rock python; obarko {Oxyuranus scidellatus) , 
and darrpa (PaeudecMs australis), two species of 
large venomous snahes ; kungulung {Tiliqua), blue- 
tongued lizard; tjanda (Varanus sp.), goanna, 
and wangura (bandicoot). My informants added 
by way of explanation if a man eats rock 
snake after he has eaten fish from the gorl, 
the ^ spirit part ’ of the snake remains at the 
gorl, and prevents fish from entering the trap. 
“ It brings ‘ had luck ’ to the fishermen.” The 
natives beheve that the spirits (more literally the 
ghosts — malW — of the wangarr, the totemic 
^ min' is the dua moiety version of the suffix mirri 
used by groups of yiritja moiety, (p. 1 above) ==== ‘with,' 

‘ having.' Certain quite arbitrary and artificial dis- 
tinctions are raised between groups of the two moieties 
speaking languages that are otherwise identical, an 
unusual method of giving expression to the opposition 
between moieties. 

® In discussing these matters, the natives were quick 
to add ^mallV Malli is really a ‘ shade ’ or ‘ ghost ’ and 
is used for the non-material part of anything, animate 
or inanimate. It is quite distinct from the hirimbir, 

‘ spirit,' which corresponds in part with our concept of 
the ‘soul.’ 
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ancestors) still remain in their ancestral terri- 
tories and act as guardians of the country and 
of the, game and food^plants which are a part, 
of it. When a stranger, midkuro^ comes to the 
place.,, t!lie {malli wangarr, in the words 

of my^ informants) smell a, new smell, a new 
’.sweat {bungan)i and the totemic ancestors will 
. n6t ‘let go’ the food. “ Wangarr look; 'Oh, 

** this one mulkuroy we no more give it,’ Malli 

wangarr, where he been die, him there yet, 
‘‘him keepiin that wanga (‘place,’ ‘ country ’) 
‘‘' belong him, like he been malli there along that 
“ place.” When a stranger hunts in new country, 
he must be rubbed with sweat of the people who 

THE ORIGIN OF THE TASMANI/VN RACE. By 

01 T The origin of the Tasmanian aborigines 
L\l has been subjected to nearly as much 
consideration as the origin- of mankind. The 
discussion has extended over a long time; the 
resulting opinions have been characterized by 
much uncertainty, due, partly to the paucity of 
the known facts. The question can now he, 
reviewed in the light of additional data gathered 
during the past three deckdhs.. ■ 

Historical: from the Anthropological Aspect. 

Written records represent many voyages of 
exploration to the coasts of ’[Tasmania made 
between the years 1642 and 1800, by Tasman, 
Dufresne, Fiirneaux, Cook, Bligh, Cox, D’Entre- 
casteaux, Hayes, Flinders and Bass. Some 
evidence, contained in narratives strongly suggests 
that many unrecorded voyages of advhmture to 
Tasmeinia by' ‘ blackbird ers,’ pirates, 'whalers, 
and sealers w'orc achieved between these years, 
and also subsequently. 

The official occupation of Tasmania by 
Europeans com menced in 1803, when a settlement 
was established near Hobart on behalf of the 
British Government. Estiinat.es of the number 
of aborigines in Tasmania at that time vary 
between 1,000 and 7,o00, those about 2,000 
appearing to have the most reasonable claims to 
acceptance. These estimates, liowcver, cannot 
be, used a.s criteria of the origino-1 number of 
native^ who reached Tasmginia. Within seventy- 
three years of white settlement, the whole 
Tasmanian race became extinct, 'oiien Trugaiiini 
died in T 876, Probably no othoT primitive race 
has succumbed so rapidly under European 
COXltaot. . ' ■ ■ ; 
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belong there, sweat that has' a fainiliar smell, to 
appease and to propitiate the spirits of the totemic 
ancestors, which still preside over the;coUnt3:y 
and exercise a ritual power. , ■ 

The effect of this is twofold. Not only does it - , 
give to the territorial group, the clan whose . 
territory it is, the fullest control over the land, 
and all its resources, with a backing of super- . 
natural power, but it serves also the function of 
providing an explanation that, is acceptable tq 
aU when ‘ bad luck ’ attends a fishing eixeursion, 
a -means of lightening the sense of failure, and ■ 
of supplying the motive-power for a-reneAvecl 
eSort. . • ' ' ■ ' ' : 

J. Wunderly. The National Museim, 

There is abundant rehable proof that mating, 
occurred between the Tasmanians, apd both 
Europeans aaid Australian aborigines, some; of .the 
last-named people having been tran.sported to 
Tasmania by the government in an endeavour to 
revive the fast disappearing Tasmanian race. 
For this reason, the bodily remains, claim.cd to 
be those of Tasmanian origin, should be examined 
critically as has been done by Wunderly (21) 
to distinguish the authentic remains of Tasmanian 
full-bloods from those of mixed-bloods. 

The Physical Characteristics of the. Tasmanians. 

What is knoum of the physical characteristics 
of these pc^ople has been derived from : — 

{a) Descriptions provided by' the explorers, 
European settlers, and otliers vvho saw the 
living natives. 

(b) Systematic investigations of their 
bodily remains. 

Wide reference has been made by 'J’nrner (16), 
Ling Both (9), Bonunck (2), and oihers, to the 
numerous descriptions of the living natives, 
whicjli were ret?ordcd either before^ or after the 
beginning of European settlement. A clear 
picture of Ihe living Tasmanians can be built up 
■from these de.sc;riptions. 

The reporl s of the early explorer.'^, and of the 
later voyagers and European settlers, generally 
lack the precise definition provided by trained 
observers. When trying to assess the dc^gioe of 
reiia.hility a.ssigi\ablo to any of the explorers’ 
reports, one should consider the experience 
previously gained by the explorer-Avriters in 
observing and comparing the peoples of different 
races. .’Uiril discoverycof Bass Strait in 1798, 
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it was believ:ied that Tasjnaixi^ was con tin nous 
with the Australian mainland. It is obvious that, 
because of this belief, some descriptions fail to 
emphasize the diffei'onces in details between the 
Tasmanians and the AustraliaiiSj at the time of 
disobvery. 1 Howe^rer; from all the available 
descriptipns it would not be possible to regard the 
Tasmanians & other than Negritos in type, , but 
dfesinhlar to^ Melanesians. Turner (16) gives 
an exponent despription of the livmg Tasmanians’ 
physical ’characteristics, summarized from, a large 
Tunpher of these reports. 

The systematic investigations of the physical 
remains of the Tasmanians, completed up to 
1908, including his own inquiry, were referred to 
by Turner (16) „ who correlated the evidence 
resulting from them. The reports of the investi- 
gations made in the meantime have been dealt 
with by Wxmderly (21). / 

Turner (16) and, subsequently, Hrdlicka (5) 
found, after practical inquiry, that the skulls of 
the New Caledonians resembled those of the 
Australians much more closely than those of the 
Tasmanians, hut were distinct from both. The 
results of the systematic inquiries unanimously 
classify the Tasmanians as Negritos . 

ySre 'AMiquity of the Tasmanians. 

Goology must be relied upon to provide the 
weight of evidence regarding the length , of 
time during which the aborigines occupied 
Tasmania.' 

The work of David (4), is well known. In 
recent years, Lewis (8) summarized the findings 
-of David, Griffith-Taylor, and Coleman, and 
ootrelated them with those resulting from his own. 
inquiries. He concluded that the begimiing of 
the occupation does not appear to have been 
“ possibly later than — 100,000 years ago. Meston 
(11) subsequently criticized the evidence on wiiich 
Lowis based his estimate, and gave several reasons ; 
wby he considered that the occupation could 
not have commenced more than 20,000 years 
ago. 

Anatomical evidence, which may have some 
bearing on the question, has been referred to by 
Wunderly (21). No inference in terms of years, 
however, could be drawn from it; a long time 
rather than a short time is merely suggested. 

The Chief Viem on the Origin . of the Tasmanians. 

The four ' prirlcipal view="S which have . been 

■ f 1 
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advanced regarding the origin and migration of 
the Tasmanians are as folloAvs : — 

1. That they were autochthonous. 

2. That they travelled to Tasmania via 
Antarctica. 

3. That they arose from the Melanesians, 
and journeyed more or less directly from an 
island in Melanesia to Tasmania, the probable ' 
island of origih most frequently referred to - 
being New Caledonia. 

4. That they were Asiatic Negritos, who 
migrated to Tasmania via the Australian 
mainland. 

The first and second of these views have been 
abandoned for want of evidence. . 

The third view, generally attributed to Huxley , 
has been prominent in recent years, two writers 
in particular — Pulleine and Wood-Jones — having 
been enthusiastic advocates of it. Pulleine (13) 
>rehed on a general resemblance which, he con- 
sidered, had been observed in the cultures of the 
two races. ' Such evidence, if it existed, would 
signify no more than the attainment of equal 
stages in cultural development. ^ He did not 
reveal, however, any specific cultural tie between 
the Tasmanians and Melanesians. ' Wood* Jones 
(19 and 20) thought that the Tasmanians had 
journeyed from an island home in Melanesia, 
probably New Caledonia, He also beiieved that 
his view ^hd Huxley’s were consistent in detail. 
Evidence, revealed in the meantime, has displaced 
much uncertainty that surrounded some anthro- 
pological questions in Huxley’s time, principall}^ 
owing to lack pf reliable data. Some of Huxley’s 
more important views (6 and; 7) pertaining to the 
origin of the Tasmanians are as foUows : — 

‘ , , (a) The Australian race was autochthonous, 
and unrelated to the Tasmanian. 

{&) The New Caledonians and the Tas- 
manians were Negi’itos, and they exhibited 
close physical resemblances. 

(c) The Tasmanians had migrated from 
New Caledonia, not via Australia, but by 
traversing a chain of intervening islands 
which had since disappeared. 

The opinion that the Australian race arose 
independently has been abandoned for want of 
evidence. It is also recognized now that the 
Tasmanians were Negrito^ and the New Cale- 
donians, were Melanesians, , the latter people 
having been physioally different from, and 
oulturally superior ip:, tb a former. ' Huxley did 

^9 I ■■ 
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. not believe that the Tasmanians could have manians. To suggest that the latterpeople were 
travelled direct from New Caledonia, His derived from the former is equivalent to placing 
suggestion, however, that a chain of islands (that progeny in temporal priority to ancestry. The 
existed after the time of man’s origin, but which third view regarding the origin and migration of 
had since disappeared) had provided their the Tasmanians must, therefore, be put aside for 
probable route, has not been supported by want of reliable specific evidence, 
geological or geographic evidence, all of which The fouHh view has many supporters, including 
indicates former continuity between Tasmania almost all those who have made systematic 
and the Australian mainland, but no island link practical investigations in the fields of physical 
with New Caledonia during the human period, anthropology, and geology. Indirectly related 
Meston (11) has effectively discussed the chances to , this view is the question of whether the 
against the possibility of the Tasmanians having Australian is a pure race, ^ pure ’ being regarded 
successfully voyaged from New Caledonia. in the generally accepted sense, or whether it 

Two significant differences, therefore, between arose from two or more ancestral races, 
the views held by Huxley and Wood- Jones are Undue: weight should never be allotted to a 
as follows : — single physical characteristic, especially of a 

{a) Huxley thought that the Tasmanians superficial nature, when, attempting to trace 
arose from tlie New Caledonians, who, he racial origins. Many earlier investigators and 
believed, w^ere Negritos, whereas Wood- Jones writers, having limited data available, attributed 
considered that they arose from the same unwarranted importance to the Character of the 
people who, he knew, were Melanesians. hair as diagnostic of race. Huxley and others 
{h) Wood- Jones thought that the Tas- went so far as to classify the races of mankind 
manians could have . successfully voyaged according to this individual characteristic. Even 
from New Caledonia, while Huxley believed to-day there ate some who hold that, because the 
they were mcapahle of such a feat of naviga- hair of the Au^traJians is generally found to be 
tion. straight or wavy, and that the Tasmanians’ was 

Neither Pulleiae nor Wood- Jonas submitted any woolly, ipso /ac^o, there could not have been a 
new evidence, and they did not have any anthro- close affinity between the two peoples, 
pologically acceptable basis for their opinions. Valuable practical investigations of human hair 
All supporters of fhe third view have contended have been made by Turner (17)^ Tiegs (14), and 
that the Australian race is pure in type, and this others. The ^ter has not found, however, a 
belief has bemi advanced as proof that the report of a practical inquiry into the effect on the- 
Tasmanians, or their Negrito ancestors, could hair of crossing between two stocks, such as the 
not have given origin to the Australians. No Mongoloid and the Negroid. The results of 
valid evidence in support of their behef has been such an mquhy might he p^tioularly useful in 
submitted by them. throwing some light on the facM origins of various 

In the light of discoveries made in the mean- races associated with ‘the western or southern 
time, Huxley would have abandoned his behef Pacific regions. It is not very rare to find nowa- 
that the New Caledonians and Tasmanians were days a European mth woolly or frizzy hair, 
/^closely allied Negritos!^’ Turner (16) and which, regarded alone, would justify the classifica- 

‘Hrdlicka (5), after making practical investiga- tion of the individual as a Negroid, 

tions, found that a closer physical resemblance If natives with woolly or frizzy hair were seen^ 
existed between the Austrahans and the New as indeed they have been, in the north of Queens-, 
Caledonians, than between the latter people and land, this fact is of little moment m regard to the 
the Tasmanians. They did not find any evidence relationship between the Tasmanians and 
of a close physical link between the second and Australians, because it is well known that; from 
the third peoples referred to. times before European discovery, natives have 

The question of whether the Negritos were crossed from New Guinea and. other islands to 

ancestral to the Melanesians is beyond the scope Australia. It is, however, of some importance to/ 
of the present subject. Physically and culturally, the question under discussion, if this kind of hair 
the Meianesiafrs represented a later stage of were seen in parts of Australia remote from' sueh 
developmen^t lihan reached by the Tas- points of ingress by other races. Many writers, 
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inciudiiig Topinard (15) and Bonwick (2), have 
referred to mimerous , reports that were made in 
the early days of European occupation, to the 
effect that aborigines, with woolly hair and other 
Negroid characteristics, had been seen in the 
vest and the , south of Australia. While the 
accounts of untrained observers should be 
regarded with reserve, it should not be overlooked 
, that the references apply to such obvious features 
as those seen in the face, the hair and stature, 
while the observers themselves, to whom Topinard 
referred, had been specially trained in Erance in 
preparation for their work of investigation in 
Atistraha. 

Turner (16) referred to the great tendency he 
had observed for skulls found in the south of 
Australia to exhibit Tasmanian characteristics. 
He concluded that the Tasmanians had arisen 
from a primitive Negrito stock, which migrated 
across Australia, rather than by the route of the 
‘‘ Melanesian Oceanic islands , , 

Berry and Robertson (1), after systematically 
examining fifty-two Tasmanian and ninety 
Australian skulls, pointed out that their results 
indicated (a) community of origin between the 
Australians and Tasmanians, and (&) hybridity in 
the formal* and purity of type in the latter 
people. ]\!fprant (12) concluded '' that only two 
'' facial types can be found among the natives of 
" the whole continent of Australia/’ Hrdlicka’s 
(6) practical inquiry^ led him to conclude that the 
Tasmanians and Australians were fundamentally 
the same race, admixture having affected the 
Anstralians. Wagner (18), who has made an 
extensive biometrical inquiry into the craniology 
of the Oceanic races, observed that his results 
showed the. Tasmanians to have resembled the 
Australians in the west more closely than the 
.groups in the other parts of the continent. He 
thought that an original Tasmanoid population 
& Australia may have been driven south and west 
by other peoples who had arrived later. He also 
found the Australians to be more variable in 
physical characteristics than any other Oceanic 
race examined by him, Cleland (3), who has 
tested the blood-grouping of the Australian 
aborigines, found only two blood-groups — a 
suggestion of intermixture between two racial 
types. Other instances could be cited, in which 
practical inquiries have yielded confirmatory 
results. Evidence has recently been found in 
Australia which, after systematic inquiry, may 
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yield evidence of a new kind relating to the 
questions of whether the Tasmanians formerly 
occupied Australia, and whether the Australian 
is a pure or mixed race. 

People interested more in cultural than in 
physical anthropology have been puzzled during 
the last decade by the discovery of, apparently, a 
second culture in Tasmania. Meston (10) and 
Pulleine (13) found on the west coast of Tasmania' 
cultural remains of a higher order than that 
usually recognized as Tasmanian. This dis- 
covery has been followed by many different 
interpretations, including that which assumes 
that the Tasmanian was a mixed race. This 
belief is, of course, in conflict with the whole of 
the physical evidence. Wunderly (22) has related 
the cultural evidence, from the discovery made 
by these explorers, to the physical evidence 
associated with the same region. He concluded 
that a small number of Australian aborigines 
reached the west coast of Tasmania not long 
before the beginning of European settlement, and 
were responsible for the remains discovered by 
Meston and Pulleine . 

The authors of many books and articles on the 
Tasmanian aborigines could be mentioned who 
reviewed the reports of observers of the natives 
and collected all available information regarding 
them. Almost without exception they concluded 
that the Tasmanians had reached their island via 
Australia, Ling Roth (9) and Bonwick (2) 
provide particularly convincing reasons for their 
opinions. 

The fourth view regarding the origin of the 
Tasmanians is the only one which is upheld by 
evidence resulting from systematic inquiries. 
It is also the only one which has confirmatory 
support from systematic investigations of the 
Australian aborigines. Conclusive evidence may 
yet be found, probably resulting from work on 
either living Australians or bodily remains of 
past generations. 

Diacmsion of the Fourth View. 

There are many reasons for believing that there 
was, in the distant past, a migration of Negritos 
from South-east Asia radiating out to the 
extremities of the larger land masses and to 
neighbouring islands, and probably extending 
over a long time. Those reaching Australia 
would have found the food supply scarcer than in 
their former habitations, and they would have 
been obliged to do what all people, black or white, 
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tO’ do in thi^ country when a commercial 
food supply is not available; they would have 
held to spend muolv of their time in walking to 
hunt game. Variations in climate and in the 
concentration of game would have necessitated 
movements of tribes or family groups from place 
to place. Such minor alterations in habitat, 
on the part of the Australians, have been mistaken 
bv some vTitcrs for evidence that these aborigines 
had reached that stage of development known as 
nomadism. Process in any direction would 
necessarily have been slow under such condilions, 
and, -whiles an estimate of i lie tiriu^ takem to reacii 
the sonthern boundary of Ausiralia would be 
entirely hypotlietical, ifc would not bo unroa.son- 
able to suggoist Ksev'cra) centuries. Tlie idea. 
thatsom (3 of the original inhabitants crossed from 
Victoria to Tasmania by continuous land has 
been abamloncd on account of geological evidence 
to the contrary. Meston (11) ha,s pointed out 
that they could have travelled by canoe in (3asy 
stages proceeding from one ishmd to another. 
Land is visible throughout the whole journey 
from Wilson’s Promontory ' to the north-east 
comer of Tasmania, while King Island, which is 
close to the north-west corner of Tas manta, is 
visible from the ranges at Cape Otway on the 
Victorian coast. Such a journey across Bass 
Strait, whether purposive or involuntary, would 
not have h&en as difficult under favourable 
conditions as voyages known to have been, made 
.fcequenirly by the aborigines to storm- lashed 
islands off the south and east coasts of Tasmania. 

. Those aborigines who reached Tasmania w'ould 
have found a more plentiful supph^ of food in a 
more restricted area, and, presumably, they 
would not have sought to return to the mainland. 
On the other hand, islands in eitlier chain referred 
to may have subsided, and thus rendered a return 
.journey beyond their capacity. There is no 
justification for suggesting that all Negritos who 
reached Australia ultomately crossed to Tasmania. 
There is indeed much evidence against such a 
possibility. 

These arc the probabilities regarding the 
Negritos, which are consistent with the known 
facts concerning the Australians. 

, The suggestion,, made by some writers, that if 
the Tasmatiians .(or their Negrito ancestors) 
formerly dooupied. Australia they must have all 
■ been driven mto Tasipania by an invading hostile 

ahotfid be regarded as merely a romantic 
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conception , revealing, at least, ignorance; of 
Australia. A modern mechanized h^^my v^bMd 
not have an easy task in trying to drive a smafi or 
a large number of people into one corner of 
Australia. An attempt of this nature was made 
when. 5,000 men, known as the ‘Black Line,’ 
tried to sweep into a corner of Tasmania the 
remnants of the Tasmanian I’ace, ■ The enterprise^' 
which cost £40,000, failed, miserably, for only one 
man and a boy were captured, the remainder 
having successfully escaped. • ' ' 

The only reasonable suggestion is that, if the 
ro^-pou.siblr for tbe gradmd infiltration, .into 
.Au<! rnlicM whicfi is known to have occurred 
were superior physically or cuJturally, or in both 
respects, to the original Negrito inhabitants, tlie 
latter people vould have gradually moved avviiy 
from area.s occupied by the former. Intermixture 
would have occurred in the regions of contact 
between the two peoples, resulting in the appear- 
ance of a now ra(jial type. A progressive effect 
would have been the gradua.l disappearance of the 
entity of the Negritos, until it remained only in 
places far distant from the points of ijigreiss of the 
racial infiltration. Finally, evidence of this 
entity would have been obscured or obliterated 
from the superficial physical characteristics 
throughout the continent, but it would persist 
ill deeper intrinsic characters. 

Numerous allu.sions have been made by writers 
to the fact that there has been a gradual infiltra- 
flon into Australia of Malays and. Mongoloid 
tj^'pos from Asia from far distant times, and, 
more recently, from MeJa,nesia and Polynesia. 
Environineiital adaptation could not possibly 
account .for the wide physical variability of 
th(3 Australian race, which is not regarded by 
physical anthropologists to-day a-s ^ pure in 

Noiv, if the Negritos were the original inhabi- 
tants of Australia, and admixing races entered 
subsequently from the north, negritic chaaracter- 
i sties would be expected to be observed most 
clearly in the parts of Australia remotest from 
the points of ingress, namely, the southern and 
western regions. Reference has already .beien 
made t ;0 the fact thalit this is so. V i V ' > 

Many collocf:or3 qf ’ abodgin^ rqUq^ m 
stone implements in, Aiisteha ’ whiob, tbey'^hon- 
sider, resemble those found in. Tasmania. . There 
is also probable confirmatory evidence of the 
former occupation, of Australia by the Negritos, 
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beoause the culture of an admixing race would 
certainly have been of a higher order. 

Svmmary. 

The four ihain views concerning the origin and 
migration of the Tasmanian aborigines have been 
discussed. The only view" supported by evidence 
, resulting from systematic investigations is that 
they wrere representatives of Asiatic Negritos, 
who travelled to Tasmania via Australia. The 
balance of evidence indicates that the Tasmanian 
race was pure in type, hut that the Austmlian is a 
mixed race. 
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flhkes and crude cores, on th!^ upper slopes pf a 
hill named Usenge, in . Sadihio Location, not far 
Jfeom the mouth of the Tala river in, Lake Vic- : 
tona. These speoinicns roraained in my poilectipn; 
as of an unidentified culture. , v ^ 

In February, 1936, the Kisumu tennis club was 
preparing a site for a now court, and, chancing to 
visit it, I noticed that rubble excavated from tlio 
subsoil contaified hundreds of ilaktis similar to 
those, found at Komhewa and Usengo. tbongh, oii 
the whole, larger’ and coarser, «in(l much iiior-c 
heavily weathered; It whs cloai- ibar i he ciiliure 
could no longer be allowed to romairi unchissified, 
so, for the purposes of study, a large collection of 
about 800 struck cores and about 100 tools (|nany 
of thein damaged) was made from th^^ th^ce^ , 
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sites. I took advantage of visits from Dr. 
Solomon, Mr. Wayland of Uganda, Professor 
G. van Riet Lowe and Dr. Leakey to show them 
the Kisiimu site. 

All three sites are hilltop sites, heavily 
weathered, with no stratification of beds. But 
at Aringo and Nghra in Karungu, on the east 
coast of Lake Victoria, I found during 1936-7 in 
stratified rubbles carrying both rolled and un- 
rolled hand axes of Acheulean type, flakes and 
cores which seemed to point to the presence 
sornewhere in the neighbourhood of a site of the 
Kombewa culture. In Jaituary, 1938, 1 set out to 
try to find it, and was lucky enough to get a 
workshop site of the culture on the slopes of 
Nyandwat Hill, at the foot of. which Ng'ira 
lies. 

Iii addition to these four workshop sites, single 
specimens have been found on sites over a wide 
area. 

The Technique of Production. — ^The raw rnaterial 
is in every case the local rock. Large (9 inches by 
7 inches), medium, or small flakes were struck 
from a selected block. The tool was struck from 
the ventral surface of the flake, which underwent 
no further flaking whatsoever before the tool was 
struck But in the majority of specimens 

. pains had beeh taken to prepare the area from 
which the buft of the flake tool was removed, so 
that many tools show a faceted or trimmed butt. 
The facet was produced by removing two small 
flakes side by side, from a selected area of the 
side or end of the large flake, a central ridge thus 
being produced between the negative bulbs. 
The appearance of the prepared butt area now is 
hhat of a more or less flattened ^ W.’ In some 
cases further trimming removed the central ridge 
in part or in whole, and in still others the 
butt area was rounded. The peculiarity of 
the finished tool is its perfectly plain upper 
sifrfaee* 

I have found it convenient to classify the 
struck cores under four heads with reference to 
the butt area : — (1) natural butts, i.e., in no way- 
prepared ; (2) faceted butts with central ridge ; 
(3) faceted butts with trimmed ridge; (4) 


therefore, if desired, be classified as single-, 
double-, triple-, or quadruple-tool cores. 

The Finished Flake — ^As on many workshop 
sites, finished tools are small in number compared 
to cores. 

Outline. — (a) Approximately rectangular with 
rounded corners ; (b) ovate, somewhat truncated ; 
(c) nearly round to semi-circular, with sub- 
varieties between these main groups. ■ 

Edges. — Only specimens from Usenge have been 
preserved well enough to show retouching or 
plain signs of use. Many of the edges are broken. 
Retouching may be on either the upper or the 
under surface. 

tipper Surface. — In about 95 per cent, of the 
tools the upper surface of the tool is as plain as 
the lower. This is its outstanding character. 
The upper surface may be flat, slightly concave 
(rare), slightly domed or wavy. 

Under-surface. — Plain, with often a marked 
bulb of percussion, and, frequently, a bulbar 
scar. 

The Butt. — The butts are generally as mde as 
the widest part of the flake. Infrequently, they 
may be narrower than this. The angle of the 
butt with the cleavage face varies from a right 
angle (scarce) up to about 125 degrees. The 
latter is commonly found. With the exception 
of tools from type 1 core, the butts are faceted 
or trimmed by flfie free or step flakiUg. Some 
cores show clearly that this was done before the 
tool was struck off. The butt is the most highly 
developed part of the tool. . 

Other Elements in the Culture. — Some of the 
cores from Usenge seem to have been used as 
scrapers, hollow, side and end. Two flakes from 
Kombewa suggest blunt-nosed end-scrapers. One 
larger flake from Kombewa seems to have been 
a chopper or large scraper. Two hammer stones 
were found at Usenge; though most of the large 
flakes suggest that the anvil technique was used 
to remove them. , . 

Its date. — Professor van Riet Lowe and Mr. 
Burkitt incline to regard it as a Middle Stone Age 
specialized culture. Much more work must be 
done before the date can be positively determined. 


rounded butts. 

The hia|ority of the cores show only one tool .At this stage it suffices to remember that 
remoyedi. vOf up at Kombewa specimens occur at Nghra in an horizon which 

in an bout ofr 1<) ^t^lber, 1937, 102 had I tool carries rolled and unrolled Acheulean tools, 
removed, 14 had 2- tbols 3 had 3 tools A comprehensive range of cores and tools has 

removed, 1 had 4 tools removed. The cores can, been given to the British Museum. 
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Sdftle fexperiments on the Origin of Eariy Copper. 

A 4 A Su.rmn(i^jj of u . O^mmunioation by Mr, 

4lu Goghlm, F,R,S,A. {Ireland)-., 

8 November,, 1938. ' 

The priricil^al object of tlim paper is to consider 
how primitive man, inade the discovery which led 
t;() the production of the first copper smelted, from 
copper ores. ; . ' ' 

The idea, that a simple" camp fire, or a shepherd’s 
hearth, might have been the first, smelting furnace 
is open to question. A number of experiments 
simulating primitive conditions were carried out to 
throve now light on this point. The results showed 
that the .production of smelted copper in a primitive 
furnace is not so simple as it would seem from- 
usually accepted theories, aud the suggestion is put 
forward that; the discovery of the art of «m-1ting 
copper from its ores may have taken phu-i; |■^n■oug!l 


the accidental inclusion of a piece, of carbonate ,oj^e 
during the firing of pottery in a kiln. ,, - , : '‘i, , 

, The supply of native copprr r.nrl it- pfobnble 
for tools and weapons in ea'‘l\ rini 'A i> coni'id'Mv.ii. 
and also the need for cjur-iul diihri-iuiju ioo 
between tools or weapons wiiic!- niii> \u\\x; b.-.-ii 
made from native metal and iinplcin 'nts Ni.-;iiioii-‘d 
out of smelted metal. Such disi incrion i- nor 
easy; .but,' when the focus, or inerai, working, is, 
under consideration, it is Of great, vahte, ifi. Order to ;; 
obtain an idea of , the distribution of the earliest 
objects made of copper.. , ; 

The di«=^cov'=‘ry end advantages of bronze nre 
.in ‘11 l ion*.:, ‘(I, a!i(i .d-o Mio question of when, the 
so-calli'd hivni/e ’.was iifiroduccd. , 

Examples of early cojiper objects from IVfesopo- 
tamia and given, and. notes on the probable . 

source of the earliest coppej’. 


REVIEWS 

OCEANIA. 


Studies in Indonesian Culture, I, Oirata, a Timorese 
A A A Settlement on Kisar. Ry J. B. F. de Josselin 
220 Jong, Arri&terda)n, 1037. 289 pp., 1 pi, 

** ' Fr^cr 1 gv.Vierfi. 

■ This is a vers fiiciio of work, dono under the 

auspices c-f ilu?* R-C'.fl;<‘i‘eller .foundation. It represents 
a small part of a year’s investigatioi\s that were divided 
between five islarifls, 13 mu (Moluccfifi), Wetan (Babar 
Islands), Moa, Wetar and Kisar (South-Western Islands). 
The author tells us t-bat> the duration of his stay on the 
difiorent .islands “fluctuated between the extremes of 
“ a few weeks and four months, and was doterm ined partly 
“ by external circumstances and partly by scientUlc 
C 5 onsiderations.” He, very creditably, made his’ ap- 
proach to the subjects to be studied through their own 
language. This, tlio first monograph of a series, is tlie> 
result of only five weeks’ work in iho village of Oirata. 
There are, however, some annoying omissions in the 
vohune, to which further reference will bo made later. 
His method of study, the author tells us, waa to make 
use of a native who could spOEik Malay, the lingua franca 
of the Archipelago. The narrator of n folk -story (nine 
leading members of the village were employed) would 
sp^ak in his own language' for a few minutes and what 
he said was then slowly repoatod by the interpreter 
and taken down by the author. After tho narrator had 
depfitrted,' the text was- examined and corrected with 
the iiiterpreteir’s help and a Malay translation of it 
■given by him. . 

The book contuins ten sections, or chapters. Tho 
first deals with tho meaning of the name of tho village 
pf Oirata^ clans and Uncages, c.asto, kinship terminology, 
demographic data tind the proper names of individuals, 
while; thb second consists of a poj)ulation register. 
The third is an inde.x of proper names, and the fourth 
contains folk-lore texts in the native language 'with 
translations in English. The others are devoted to an 
index of places and proper names mentioned in the 
text, a s.ummary of the material in the texts,, an ethno- 
Ipgical analysis of the same, phonetical notos, grammatical • 
notes and a vocabulary. 

The annoying omissions in the work, to which I have 
. alluded above, are that the author does not give us any 
infprmation as to how’ the Timorese communities are 

[ 


related to others in tho matters of race, custom, religion 
or language. In the case of tho last, having no literature 
on the Indonesian languages to hand for purposes of com- 
parison, I lia-vo been oohsidorably puzzled as to what 
place that of Oirata occupies iJi thts Malnyo -Polynesian 
group, to which it presumably belongs. In the vocabu- 
lary t-he origins of certain words are given, but these 
appear to be entirely, or almost entirely, loan words. 
Butch, Malay, or occasionaUy Porfcugiio.S6 or Spa7ii.sh. 
If J.hore are "any words related to Malay which have 
not been borrowed, they seem to be ('xtreniely rare, 
nor have I beoii able to find many words of which 
variants are cpmmoh to Malay proper, the iiati\e 
languages of Borneo and those of Polynesia — such 
words, for instance, as those for fish {ikan^ iha, ha), 
moon (bulan, vukm), sticky {puhui)t two {dtta), woman 
{hUii, wahini)^ otc. Of rlie few M='ords that I have found 
that re.somblo Malay, but arc possibly not recent 'intro- 
ductions, are the following : — ail (fishing rod), dapuru 
{dapor in Malay) kirakira, hula {gula in Malay), llmi 
{lima in Malay; variants in Polynesia), pat ifempat in 
Malay), siisa {susah in Malay), tararn., uma. Pitu (seven), 
is nob Malay, but is ‘found in related languages, in 
Borneo and oLsewhere. JiaPu, man of noble blood, is, 
one presumes, Polynesian. 

The author gives us a coniprehensive section on 
grammar, and remarks on the distinct preference for 
vocalic word endings, but here again there is nothing 
to show where the language of this Timorese settlement 
on Kisar fits into the linguistic jig-saw f)nzzlo. One 
can ordy hope that a niuoh-needed conspectus will be 
provided in later work. 

Again, the solitary plate show's us some interesting 
tjqies of the inhabitants of the \:illage (two pictures), 
but the author ha.s nothing to say of their physical 
anthropology, comparative or otherwise. Beards and 
an australoid ( ? ) typo of face seem to be not uncommon, 
but all that wo are told (p. 3) is that the immigrant 
“ group (/.e., tho people of Oirata) is also distinguished 
“ by certain charactoristLCS of iihysical type; in how 
“ for it represents a different racial element, as Roden- 
“ waldt seems to aaisume, cannot be determined as yet, 
“ as there are no anthropological data from Oirata 
“ available.” Thoro is here a footnote reference-— 
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“ i ;. liodcMiv. Mes'h(:n avi /v'*.'!'/.'-. Batavia (iio date), 

“ r, pi). 0. il I " bur ii would Iui'n-o l>een mbre useful 

if ’ iior's liaci boi^r: or summariifced. 


N [Ho. 

.ijjval’s oMorvatiom; ou ,tiie Maugarevau 
(pp. 319 - 20 ) are jitiportaat iu a ^milar poimexion. T^iia 
term is cogbat^ mth the Marquesah ha\^oi aud the 
Taihitiau atioii aud'hlnco all of them applied to the some 
type of activitrj uam'dr puhlio . ciitertainmeni , the 
recreation of young iiri'l a high degree of sexual 

freedom, there seeias' to be a valid reason for suggesting. 


Oi' ll‘■(* v.iiUlorc' 1 . 0 X 1 -i in i iso novixf: language, with Tahitian Ufiot/ and isinco all of them appliOci to the some 
; iun.-lin.:oiis, nvM lior say- ihnr i have the pre- type of activity^ riOm-dr public cntortainmeni , the 
" tension ■ the total sacred and profane , recreation of young ‘*-id a high degree of sexual 

“ history ■■ ' ■ : ■ h" ■ hie further states that, in this freedom, there seeins' to be a valid reason for suggesting, 

account, ’“the two 'decisive acts of creation are the Sb far as any Ihst.orieal speculations in Bolyr^si®' 

“ sexual union of sky and c^irth, in which originate, . justified, that tho throe sets of c\i.yi.oms, like the terms 

diroiitly or indirectly, all beings and things^ and their applied to them, had a common historibal origin. Now 
“ separation, which gives the cosmos its definite aspect the significance of this is its bearing on tlie suggestion 
“ anri allows the pciformanco of minor creative . -acts put forward by Bivers and Tmcrifeically accepted by 
“of a complemontnry nature.” The Creator, except many other writers that the urioi of the Society Islands, 
perhaps at the beginning, stood aside. There are, , wore derived from the secret societies of Mdanesia. The 
IT would seem likely, ceri,ain elements that have been ' o/rioi, with its elaborate system of grades and ipdgw . 
introduced int.o the stories from outside, perhaps by. and its importmit ^-rchg-'ii'is bc'-kground, lends, 

missionaries — tho creatirin of the woman by the some piausmility so ihi- (•■.•.n/c-i-: um. j lint a^Cpnsidpa- 
first man from one of his ribs, Cor instance. The author tion of havai’s rriiu er.nL or llandy - , obseryations 
mentions, thougli ho does not appear to agree with, thi^ ,on the Marquesas, side by side with any record of u, 
idea, 'riio first man was rhe son of sky and earth. Melanesian secret society, reveals the lack of eimpmCal 
With regard to clans and lineages the author says evidence for the suggested Connexion :• that is; , asstimiiig 

that at the present day the lineages are still strictly that things which ,avo ■lis-.oricfilly ciamocted with' 

exogamous, whereas the clans are not.. Neither clans the same thing are- ni-'-oriccMy cronnciaod with One; 

nor lineages are strictly patrilineal or strictly matriliheal. aaother. ^ ‘ i x ^ 

The village of Dirata is divided into two halves, each The first and maj'or.portion.pf kaval Shook is devoted 
Of which is divided into a number of clans, and these,- ,to Ih-' V: con d ary history of the Mangarevans. Their 
1 \ro l iiib os imrv *' represent formea' phratries (exogamous ehio-fiy cmio-aiogii's as here recorded, have been aa^anged 

iTioimiob:." ’ Nowadays them seSms to be a preference in a vablo r-y Dr. Buck (p. xxxdii) which, allowing the 

ibr a niau I-.; rriarry within 'his own half village. There usual tweaty-fiye years to a gerioration. jjlacos the 

M.ro 1 }.ri:o cfi'-io--. too, intersecting the clans and lineages, beginning of Maiigiin.A-iir. hi-rory at about 1275 (P; 2, n.). 

' These are now degenerating into “mere status -groups, Now apart frorm iio cone ra I ohjoci ion.- orged by Will iam- 

“ membership of which is not dependent on birth only son and others against, -the method of genealogical 

and which a;ce neither strictly endogamous nor heredi- chronology. Dr. Buck has hirnsoff shown, by a com- 

“ tary in any definite way.” There is, however, still parison of the traditions of Barotonga with those of 

a preference for unmixed marriages, o.spocially in the Mangaia, that- as much as two hundred years rnay^bo 

highest caste {mama). In mixed marriages there is a dropped from a Polynesian genealogical record. The 

tendency for the children to follow th(3 mother s caste. , caveat ‘ i w centuries ’ should accordingly be added to 
Is it not possible that this term, mama, is the Hindu any dates such as the above. . . 

(Sanskrit) wrna,‘ caste ’ ? TFar. -■I'kr**'’ -.rr word, .But although such records caimoi be rogo.rded as 

means ‘colour' in Malay, and ■■ ■ \ : -i is not <*.hrono logically or oven, except in very general terms, 

obscure. . I. H. N. EVANS- fii.-t>ially reliable, they illustrate the importance which 


Mangareva, PHistoire Anclenne d'un Peuple their 

.• Polynesien. By Honore Laval. hy desce 

9/1 Alfred JH^efraux in collaboration V'ilh. .Maurln. attaci 

* Beemedt, with a preface hy P. H. Par;--: Artln 

Geuthner, 1938, xxviii -b 378 pp. Price I0U./>. recon 

' In spite of its unsystematic character, this record of pcopl 
the observations made by P^re Honore T.aval during his and 
sojourn fn Mangareva from 1834 to 187 1 rront.Mins nian>’ recou 
items of useful inforniation on a little-known .I'olyiujsian the 
culture. The value of Laval’s record consists not in its Polyr 
positive contribution of martorial for sociological aualysis corlai 
— ^it is nowhere adequate for this purpose — ^l)ut in the hypoi 
criricisms which it suggests of certain modern trends in "ncsiai 
Poiynfesian ethnology. b.> ^ rf 

For example, Laval provides additional information ances 

bn the Miangarevan system of astronomical observations to of 

(pp. 213—4) previously referred to by d’Drville. By the sians 

traditional standards of Polynesian, historical studies, This 

this should send ethnologist.? careering over the world to in th 

' Ghaldeea or some other suggested provenance in search of 

‘ origins ’ ‘ parallels.’ But in the light of Beaglehole’s ‘ :.a ■ 
brilliant conception of “ cultural peaks ” (Majs, 1937, 176), : ■ ■ - 

subh phenomena a.s Mangarevaii astronomy must he 
regaixfed as special developments w'hich reflect ctedit upon j. ' . i 

the inventive and creative genius of tho Polynesians them- hunti 

selves rather than upon their capacity to hand down these 

traditions aiid customs unaltered, to follow' meticulously — an( 

in the footsteps of ..their ancestors and, generally make 

■ speaking, to behave like the automatically conventional inker 

and tradition-bound savages of the older anthropology. gener 

• ' ■ , [■ 1 


applied to them, had , a common historibal origin. Now 
the significance of this is its bearing on tlie suggestion 
put forward by Bivers and uncritically accepted by 
many other writers that the arid of the Society Islands, 
were derived from the secret societies of Mdanesia. The 
a/rioi, with its elaborate system of grades and ipdgw . 
and its important bo '-kground, lends, 

some plausibility so ibi- ci'U/r-i': urc*. ' Ibit a Considera- 
tion of Laval’s rriiucr.n!, or llanviy obseryations 
,on the Marquesas, side hy side with any record of u, 
Melanesian secret society, reveals the lack of eimpirical 
evidence for the suggested Conuoxlon :• that is; assuming 
that things which avi- ■■lisioricfilly cia'.nocted with,; 
the same thing are- :i >-■•(! rice My cronnciaod with due " 
another. 

The first and major,portion,pf Laval’S book is devoted; 
,to lb ■ ' ■■ C con d a ry history of th e Mangare vans . Thei r 
ehio-fiv as here recorded, have been arranged 

in n Viiblo r-y Dr. Buck (p/xxiiii) which, allowing ilto 
usual tweaty-fiye years to a genera t io n. j5 laces the 
beginning of MangiinA’iir. hi^rory at about 1275 (p. 2, n.). 
Now apart from I'i'ie cenoriil o.hjociion.- ti.rgerl by William- 
son and others agamst, ,-Dhc menhod of genealogical 
chronology. Dr. Buck has hirnsoff shown, by a com- 
parison of the traditions of Barotonga with those of 
Mangaia, that, as much as two hundred years may be 
dropped from a Polynesian genealogical record. Tho 
'caveat ‘ ± centuries ’ should accordingly be added to 
any dates such as the above- . , , < 

.But although such records cannoi be rogo.rderl as 
I'.hrono logically or oven, except in very general terms, 
fiiftnullyVrlinble, they illnstraie the importance which 
•(h(‘ Poiync'^inM^ ro v-lio illustrious ancestry of 

tlieir chiefs, to the linking of 1he.se by genealogical 
descent with the gods, and also the traditional values 
attached to historical episodes. Like our tales of .King 
Artlnir, or the narrative of the Odyssey, such liistorical 
reconstructions of the legendary h)sto.ry of Ikjlynositui 
peoples should be taken as rejections of poetic geriius 
a.nd social values rather than iis accurate historical 
records. And though their importance hardly justifies 
the proportion of space which is devoted to thorn in 
Polynesian ethnographic records, they do possess a 
ceriain value. The same, however, is not true of the 
hypothetical reconstructions of remoter epochs in Poly- 
•ncsian history, and the attempts which have been made 
to trace Poly-ncsian. cultural elements to disttuit proven - 
, an(?es. In this field, P6rc Laval has his own speculations 
to offer— lie considers it more likely that the Polyne- 
sians came from Asia or Africa than from America. 
This leaves Europe and Australia n.s the only continents 
in the world, which have nevei* been suggested as the 
of pol iT . CUlturO, alth-OUgh 
‘ I.. .. ‘ . » ,i.b< ’ qUife as striking 

; ■ i i ■■ 'ouiid in these areas. 

\- . L-, . •'■I- , ,.‘r a. vemdiencss nor racial 

.=1 -.l.v. * deterred the -origin- 

hunter, there is probably yet time for theories along 
these lines to bo added to the accumulation of ingenious 
— and (more often) ingenuous— interpretations -which 
make up PolynoKsian historical ethnology, before the 
inherent futilitv of this type of research becomes 
generally recognVzed. RALPH PIDDINOTON.. 
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RELIGION. 

Religion and Social Organisation In Central Polynesia, the world we live in, is rightly stressed. Reference is 
By Robert W. Williamsofif M,Sg. Edited by made to writers in other fields than Polynesia, principally 
/// Ralph Pkklington, M. A,, Fh.D., wUh a preface by to Dr. B. Malinowski, who have made the same facts 
** Raymond Firth, FI. A., Ph.D., Cambridge, 1937. abundantly clear, and at the same time the existence of 
xxix 4- 340 2 ?^^. ' y pointed out—lacuiiT, many 

This is a further compilation from the papers left by the o- ■ . ■ ■ ' .* ■ ■ , cannot now bo filled, but which 

late R. W. Williamson, and is dosigne^d to complete the stand as a warning and a guide to future investigaiors. 
acc(mntsgiven in previous vs^orks : but it is so worked over They come as reminders of the need for grasping oppor- 
that the editor's work should dovetail into and interpret tnnities, both in Oceania and in other parts of the world, 
the material left, in keeping with modern scientific before cultures disappear. 

methods. In this Dr. Piddiiigton has been comiiletely The chapter on ‘ Religion, Magic, and Knowledge' ’ is 
successful. The work is divided into two parts— perhaps the most important part of tlie liook. It is of 
‘ Gods and Worshii3,’ and ' The Place of Religion in the particular interest, and raises a number of problems 
‘ Cultures of Centi'al Polynesia.’ The first part proceeds which are deserving of study. Its main thesis is the 
upon the method of detailed documentation with which problem of reconciling the various definitions and theoines 
students of Williamson’s work are already familiar, of magic and religion that have held, and still hold, the 
It deals with stories of creation, the major Polynesian field of anthropology. The proposal to regard the two as 

deities, and the gods of the various groups of islands, their interdependent components of one :r\ a :: if o -ri ■] i:; i ■ ■ 1 1 .s 

temples and worship and sacred objects. Effort has system is a ' valuable advance in thef.r.'.- m:‘ ivligi--vi. 
been made not to duplicate the earlier works. One is There can be no disputing the truth of the contention, 
glad to see that material provided by Dr. Pirth for but some points in the general theory will not 
Tikopia and Dr. Hogbin for Ontong Java has been find complete acceptance, amongst them perhaps the 
in f’oimers ted. even though these islands are not part of statement that “ all phenomena of magic and religion 
■ On-rvd P ne-in.’ At the same time, it would have depend upon the existence of this source of putative 
been an advantage, could the implications of the differ- “ superhuman power generated, as it were, by the 
ences between the religion and social systems of the “ community in the course of its integrative activities, 
Polynesian outliers in general — ^Futuna and Aniwa, “which for the sake of convenience we may term the 
Sikaiana, etc. — as well as Ontong Java and Tikopia — ” supernatural^^ {-pAZOQ.) Many will want to look in other 

have been worked out rather more fully. directions for the foundation of this magi co -religious 

The first part of the work, however, r4, -r-r\'ing system, 
as a preparation for the second, which is c cirv'-ru'd w i; e The influence of " Uefs on the legal 

the working of these religious systems in the daily life relationships of hui: i * ■ ■ ■■ ■ been at all fully 

of the peoples. The Society Islands, Tonga, and Ontong treated before, althc - .tj' ' ^ ■ has been laid by 

Java are taken as special eases, and the part played by Dr. Hogbin, in his Law and Order in Polynesia, a work 
religion in the sanctity of chieftainship, economic rela- of which the present writers make use. To direct furthc^j*- 
tionships and Polynesian legal systems, is worked out. attention to the study of this aspect of primitive religion 
The inextricnble interconnexion of myth, ritual and is a useful contribution, 4 

.-ociii! Iii\' >\ aiids out through the whole of the book, and Taken together, this is a book fully worthy of a place in 
the work of mythology in yc *-— o ^or the series to which it belongs, and which will repay 

existinginstitutions, as well as I e;i of careful study. A, CAPEBL, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Micro! ithic Sites in India. {Cf. Man, 1938, 19.) 

A Hit table of microlithio sites (Man, 

223 which appears on one sheet in print, 

the sites in Western India end with the River 
Watrak. Among the sites in Central India and United 
Provinces, Jhansi is followed by Bundlekund, which 
was at the top of the second page of MS. As this list 
was. - compiled with the intention of locating the sites in 
their co^Tcct proviuoe.s. aud to remedy the prevailing 
confusion, ii is (‘-'cni ini Thni ilio possibility of including 
Central huiin '-iii- in India should be prevented. 

D, H. GORDON. 


use as knives. He then, without any prompting, gave 
the following description of the method of manttfacture. 

Two men worked together, A boulder of suitable 
size and material was obtained from a river bed. A fire 
was then made, and the boulder placed in the midst, 
of it, burning wood being heaped all over the stone. 
When the boulder was very hot, it was removed from 
the fire and placed upon an anvil-stone, and held in 
place by on© of the men. The second worker grasped 
a hammer-stone (probably also obtained from the river 
bed) in his two hands, and struck the heated boulder 
a hard blow. As he struck, h© drew the hammer 
towards him slightly. In this manner a flake was 
detached. The flake was then laid fiat upon the surface 
of the stone as an anvil, and the edge was serrated by 
percussion. The native, as he described the process, 
acted the use of the hammer-stone in removing the largo 
flake, and the use of a small one in working the edge. 
The finished tool was given a sheath. It may be that 
stone tools were manufactured by tribes in Nya;saland 
until recently; and this may be well Imovm. But so 


A Survival of Flake-technique In Southern Rhodesia, of the stone as an anvil, and the edge was serrated by 
mi- Sir, — In digging out a trench in a painted rock- percussion. The native, as he described the process, 
Zz4 order to discover the sequence of the acted the use of the hammer-stone in removing the large 

contained industries, a number of natives were flake, and the use of a small one in working the edge, 
employed at various times. They were all Nyasaland The finished tool was given a sheath. It may be that 
boys. On one occasion I had oiily one boy with me, stone tools were manufactured by tribes in Nyasaland 
an Angoni named Tento. He was not ,an old boy, until recently; and this may be well Imovm. But so 
in fact quite young. Following my usual procedure, ‘far as I am concerned, I have never found any other 
I asked him if he knew what I *was doing, and handed native who professed the smallest kndwledge or interest 
him a well -worked point. H© denied having seen in stone implements of any kind. 

g / anything like it before, but picked up a flake of flint- T. RADOTJFFR ROBlNiSON. 

^ ak'ke ^^k with n scrratetl edge, and stated that \ he i)eople Land Scnlcment Edaie, 

fornuirh’’ of'tcj) made similar objcels inr P.O. WedrM, B. Rhodesia. 
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